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THE WETHEREL AFFAIR. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WARNINGS WASTED. 


66 f OW do you like Edward?” asked Alice Dinneford on the morning 

R after the adventure by moonlight. 

“T like him very much,” replied Nestoria, with her characteristic frankness 
and simplicity, a childlike smile of pleasure rising to her lips at the sound 
of the name, and her eyes lighting up with eagerness to hear more of the 
subject. 

Alice looked at her friend in amazement; such straightforwardness in a 
young lady on such a topic surprised and puzzled her; she could not judge 
from it whether Nestoria liked Edward a great deal or only a little. 

“What is the matter?” asked the missionary’s daughter, while a blush of 
gathering embarrassment mounted into her cheeks and burned away there like 
a conflagration, until her very ears tingled. ‘Have I said anything very sin- 
gular?” 

*T never saw such another girl.” said Alice. ‘Do you really mean that 
you think very highly of Edward?” 

‘*He has been so kind and polite to me!” apologized Nestoria, the blush 
meanwhile blazing in a manner to put one in mind of invaders ravaging some 
fair eountry with fire. ‘How can I help being grateful to him?” 

Miss Dinneford became uneasy; it occurred to her that she had done wrong 
in leaving this artless child alone with her engaging but untoward relative; it 
was much as if she had abandoned Parley the Porter to the wiles of that cour- 
teous desperado, Mr. Flattery. In her own womanish, indirect way she set 
about neutralizing whatever mischief might have resulted from Edward's fas- 
cinations, by suggesting another admirer. 


“This youngster is pleasant enough,” 


she observed quietly. ‘ But T have 
another cousin who would suit you a great deal better. It is Cousin Walter. 
He isn’t wonderfully handsome, perhaps, but he is wonderfully good.” 

“And isn’t Mr. Wetherel goo |?” asked Nestoria, startled by such a eruel 
suspicion that she could not conceal her concern, nor even think of conceal- 
ing it. 

“Oh, Edward is well enough,” hastily answered Alice, who had a natural 
and generous repugnance to speaking ill of her relative, and in fact did not 
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think at all harshly of him because of his wild ways. ‘He is as good, I dare 
say, as young men average. What I mean is that he isn’t of your sort.” 

« Alice, tell me the truth!” exclaimed Nestoria, losing her self-possession 
in her anxiety. ‘Is Mr. Wetherel a bad man?” 

“I didn’t say so,” cried Alice, thoroughly discomposed. ‘ Why, what non- 
sense! Dida’t I tell you,” she added, driven by erring good-nature into a fib, 
“didn’t I just tell you that he is well enough? Only this other one is so aw- 
fully good,” she hurried on, seeking to slip away from the subject of that some- 
what dubious Edward. ‘ He, I mean Cousin Walter, is fit to be a missionary. 
I never hear him talk without thinking of St. Paul, or some such good little 
man. We expect him here very soon, and you will be delighted with him, or 
I don’t know your tastes. Another relative, a Cousin John, is coming with 
him; and that is all the cousins there are of us; big box, little box, band-box, 
and bundle; just four cousins. Cousin John is the big box, for he is large and 
lumbering and noisy. Walter is the little box; oh, he is too little for any- 
thing; he is about your size, Edward is the band-box; and I must pass for 
the bundle. All women are bundles, just good to be handed about and to be 
in the way. And don’t we make a fuss over each other when we get together! 
You would suppose there were no other people in the world than Dinnefords 
and Wetherels and their relatives. It is just like Noah’s family coming out of 
the ark, with everybody else drowned and got rid of and out of mind. I hope 
you will put up with us. You must like Walter in spite of his littleness, and 
John Bowlder, too, in spite of his bigness.” 

Alice could prattle like a running brook, and she did her talkative best on 
this occasion, struggling to get away from that ugly topic of Edward’s charac- 
ter, and struggling with success. 

The bell rang for prayers; they rustled down stairs in obedience to it; then 
followed the quiet routine of a Sea Lodge day; the customary talk with the 
Judge about Nestorian missions, and other such godly matters; the drives after 
old Sorrel, the readings and the walkings. Meantime Nestoria had Edward's 
promise constantly in mind, and kept an anxious lookout for his expected call. 
Not, however, until the afternoon of the next day, as she was reading the 
“ Puritan Recorder” or some similar edifying publication to the Judge in his 
study, did she behold the young man entering the front gate of the grounds, a 
desired and yet alarming visitant. Her heart gave a great leap of unexpected 
terror; she looked at the Judge as a forlorn hope looks at the death-dealing 
rampart which it must sterm; and then, repeating to herself her watchword 
of “duty,” she set on gallantly. Laying down her journal she walked firmly 
up to the old man, met his inqniring gaze with a pleading smile, and said, 
* Your nephew is coming.” : 

“Edward!” murmured the Judge, getting on his feet in his slow way, 
much as a cautious man, fearful of falling, gets on a horse, and deliberately 
bringing his spectacles to bear, upon the astonishing apparition. 

“Won't you see him?” begged Nestoria. ‘I think he wishes a reconcili- 
ation. I want you to see him.” 

The Judge stared at her; then his glassy eyes settled on vacancy, as was 
his manner when in earnest thought; at last he said solemnly, * We are 
taught out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. Yes, I will see him.” 

Nestoria had one of those impulses which sometimes perform moral mira- 
cles. Putting up her hands with spasmodic eagerness, she drew Mr. Wether- 
el’s hoary head down to her and kissed his wrinkled cheek. The oid gentle- 
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man was helpless in her soft grasp; his caput was no more under his control 
than if it had been in a charger, borne before the daughter of Herodias; his 
venerable neck bent as easily as male necks generally do when lovely womar 
pulls at them. Perhaps it was the first kiss that he had received in many 
years, for his austere deportment did not tempt to such familiarities, just as 
his serious spirit did not crave them. But he was evidently gratified by this 
touch of affectionate emotion; he looked very kindly after the girl as she hur- 
ried out of the study. It is pretty certain, too, that he did not comprehend all 
the motives which had prompted the kiss; for after Nestoria had left him he 
murmured with grave simplicity, “The intercession of the righteous availeth 
much ” 

With this promise of peace on his thin, and one might almost say trenchant 
lips, he hurried his heavy, squeaking boots to the front door of the house, and 
opened it to the prodigal nephew. =~ 

“How do you do, uncle?” said the surprised young man; to which the 
Judge answered with solemn though courteous brevity, ‘Come in.” 

When both were in the study, the senior closed the door, motioned his 
nephew to a chair, seated himself with his usual rheumatic deliberation, and 
observed, perhaps too much in the tone of a father confessor, or of a physician 
who is called to prescribe in a difficult case, “ You wished to converse with 
me?” 

“T am very much obliged to you for granting me an interview,” bowed 
Edward. Then he paused, much perplexed and already a little indignant; for, 
in the first place, he did not know how gracefully to begin his act of submis- 
sion; in the second place, it seemed to him that his potent relative was cruelly 
formal. 

“If our meeting should bear any acceptable fruit,” responded the Judge, 
“T will express myself as under obligations to you.” 

It was not a cordial speech, and it was stiffly uttered; but the old man felt 
that he had before him a great criminal. 

** We parted on ill terms,” said the youngster, making a violent effort to 
descend into the valley of humiliation. ‘I am sorry for it.” 

“So am I,” answered the Judge. ‘TI am not willingly on ill terms with 
any human being, and much Jess with my own flesh and blood. You are the 
son of my dearest and brightest brother—the last brother that was spared to 
me——” 

He suddeniy came to a pause. If the youngster could have believed his 
eyes. if he could have had faith in the tenderness and affection of an old man, 
he might have been aware of a pathetic moisture behind those spectacles. The 
aged, especially such as have been left nearly alone in the world, are some- 
times piteously shaken by the remembrance of a bereavement. 

*“ You are Henry’s son,” continued the Judge, mastering his always tremu- 
lous voice. ‘I had accepted you in the place of all my own children whom 
God took to himself long ago. You are tie last Wetherel of our stock. I 
do not think I am wrong in prizing the name of Wetherel. It represents to 
my mind so many pious men and women who have led worthy, devout lives 
on this favored New England soil, and have been translated from it to Para- 
dise! I must and do venerate and love the name. I desire to see it continued 
in prosperity if it can also be continued in godliness. And you are the last 
Wetherel! How can I willingly be on ill terms with you?” 

The young man bowed silently and with a seriousness which showed emo- 
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tion. Te too, we know, was proud of the name, and his uncle’s feeling on the 
subject moved him. 

“But I cannot love sin nor abet sinners.” continued the old man. “If I 
am guided by any one motive in life, it is, 1 humbly trust, a sense of duty. 
That motive I must obey, whatever my natural desires may be, whatever my 
earthly affections may urge. It will not let me hold fast to hands which 
are full of wickedness, nor rejoice in feet which run in the ways of the 
scorner.” 

“You put it very strongly, sir.” ssid the nephew, his Wetherel temper and 
stubbornness rising. ‘I have lived the life of a young man. That is all.” 

“How can you abuse language thus?” demanded the Judge. ‘Have you 
lived the life of that young man whom Jesus loved? Is the life of a young man 
necessarily a scandal to all pure men and pure women? I must be plain with 
you, Edward, as I have always been. You have lived the life which leads to 
eternal death. You have banded yourself with the impuro and with mockers. 
Your chosen comrades have been the noisy sons of Belial. I will not spenk, 
for very shame and pity, of your own deeds and words. You know well what 
they have been, and that they must fill me with horror.” 

Edward was by this time angry and disgusted; he could not see that he had 
heen such a wretch as his uncle painted him; and the portrait, as held up to 
his eyes, seemed the work of irrational prejudice and _ hostility. He was 
tempted to speak out in bitter wrath, and with difficulty controlled the unwise 
impulse. 

*T came here to ask a recenciliation,” he said sullenly. ‘TI see little pros- 
pect of obtaining it.” 

* You see it, then, in your own heart,” declared the persuaded Judge, con- 
scious of rectitude. ‘In mine, if you had that sight which looks into hearts, 
you would discover earnest yearning for kindliness. I ask for but one conces- 
sion—repentance of evil.” 

* You want reformation, I suppose,” muttered Edward. 

“Yes, repentance and its fruits. I would not believe in the soundness and 
durability of reformation unless I could also see wise and devout sorrow for 
the past. Where there is no root there can be no worthy fruit.” 

The young man hesitated, querying what he should say. He could not feel 
that he repented of his life of gayety, which had been to him while his money 
lasted a life of real pleasure so strong were his physical powers of enjoyment 
and so keen his social instincts. But should he not, rather than lose all chance 
of succeeding to his uncle’s estate, endeavor to counterfeit a penitential spirit? 

For a little time the two men remained silent, the younger fluctuating be- 
tween passion and the dictates of policy, and the elder praying in soul for that 
other soul, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN HEIR-AT-LAW DISINHERITED. 


AFTER a minute of meditation, which was as terrible to bear as a_nicht- 
mare, Edward rose, with a sense of great physical labor, to his feet, uplifting, 
indeed, a fearfully heavy load, the burden of his fate. 

Proud, frank, and in a certain sense noble-hearted, his inmost soul rejected 
the prostration of hypocrisy. Moreover, the hopefulness of youth, that joyous 
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confidence of springtime blood which so incessantly prophesies smooth things, 
came like a proclamation of good auguries to his support, and heartened him 

- to fuce his destiny. Finally, he was stubborn and pugnacious; like a true 
Weitherel, he could not bear to be beaten. 

“I will not be a humbug,” he declared, looking his uncle steadily in the 
face. “ When I do repent of my life I will frankly tell you of it. But at 
present I do not see that it has been a disgraceful one. I will merely promise 
this: I will take up a profession and study it hard; I will also reform my 
expenses.” 

The mere sound of his own voice was convincing to him, and by the time 
he had finished his speech he thought that he had made a great concession. 
But the Judge could not thus look upon the matter; he was aware of nothing 
but a burst of pride, perverseness, and wickedness. 

“Tt is enough,” he answered, his voice €ven more tremulous with grief and 
indignation than with age. ‘It only remains for me to tell you what I must 
now do. I love my own name. I could wish to see the name of Wetlierel 
written on the gates of prosperity. But when that name is blazoned in tie 
haunts of sin I will not enrich it.. The wealth of which God has made me 
steward shall not pave the broad way which leads to death, My estate will be 
parted among objects of benevolence and between my three worthy relatives, 
Mrs. Dinneford, Alice Dinneford, and wren Lehming. You will owe me no 
thanks, and you need offer me no service.’ 

Brave as Edward was, and enduring as he strove to be, he turned pale. Ile 
had partially expeeted this threat and had tried to brace himself against it; 
but no man can be fully prepared for the complete shock of ruin, and for an 
instant this perverse youngster tottered. How could he ever study his pro- 
posed profession without money? All at once, moreover, it struck him that 
he had lost: Nestoria; that even if he were able to meet with her again, he 
could not marry her. He looked at the old man with a feeble hope that he 
might not be fully in earnest; but one moment's study of that confirmed counte- 
nance and those settled eyes dispelled the misty doubt. 

‘These hands,” he declared, throwing them out violently, “shall support 
me.” 

“It will be well fer you,” replied the Judge, learning for the first time, but 
without surprise, that the young man’s property was gone. ** In honest labor 
you may find renovation.’ 

“Good morning, sir,” added Edward, his voice almost choked with pas- 
sion. But ashe walked away he remembered Nestoria, and thought that he 
might like to see her again, even under these wretched circumstances, and 
perhaps all the more because of them. 

“Am I to understand that you turn me out of your house?” he asked, 
pausing at the door. 

“God forbid,” replied the Judge. ‘This house is open to every human 
reature. I would not assume to bar entrance to it to any one, not even though 
he were my enemy. You are welcome at all times, for every decorous pur- 
pose.” 

Edward already repented of his defiance, not because it had been wrong, 
but because it had brought calamity. For an instant he was half disposed to 
apologize for it and to try to bring about a parting on kindlier terms. But he 
did not give way to this impulse for the reason that, as he believed, the attempt 
would degrade him, and would also be fruitless. He cast an anzry, sidelong 
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glance at his uncle, muttered to himself, ‘‘ The stubborn, prejudiced old fool!” 
bowed in silence, and departed. 

At the gate he turned and looked the house all over in a state of mind to 
lay his malediction upon it; but suddenly the whole building became illumi- 
nated with amiability to him; he had caught a glimpse of Nestoria at her 
window. 

‘*The blessed damozel leaned out,” he murmured. ‘ Dear little golden- 
haired innocent! Was she watching me? Had she interceded for me? Do I 
owe her what little mercy was shown me by that old tyrant? I wish I could 
have seen her while I was talking—I should have been more prudent, wiser. 
Ah!” and he drew a deep sigh, “ if religion were always like her! Ten thou- 
sand uncle Jabezes could not convert me. But she might—and may.” 

Then he resolved anew that, as soon as the vacations ended, he would 
commence the study of medicine, and that he would study it furiously. For 
her sake, he declared in his exaltation, he would labor terribly; he would en- 
dure, he would vanquish, he would make for himself name and fortune; and 
then he would lay his heart and all that he had at her feet. In his present 
condition of penury and friendlessness she seemed almost too high a match 
for him, and he began to long for her with fear, as men do for the difficult of 
uttainment. Indeed, before he reached his own side of the bay. he had nearly 
resolved to propose to her on the first opportunity lest some other should step 
in and secure the precious prize. That he might be unworthy of her accept- 
ance did not occur to him distinctly, if at all. He would make himself worthy ; 
to please her he would do what he would not to please his uncle; he would 
rule his life for love as he would not rule it for fear. 

Meantime Nestoria was most anxious to know the result of the interview ; 
but although she got back to the Judge as soon as possible, she learned noth- 
ing. She longed to catechise him, but could not muster courage to do it. 
Duty had helped her to speak a word in favor of peace, but duty would not 
back her up in inquiriug whether peace had been made. Furthermore, com- 
pared with this old gentleman she was a child, and taken in connection with 
his nephew she was a young lady; and both as a child and a young lady she 
was under bonds to be fastidiously modest and to withhold herself from prying 
into their secrets. , 

The Judge might have told her something of the matter had it gone well; 
but it had turned into such an ugly and seemingly permanent skeleton that he 
did not wish to discourse of it to any one; and he had already acquired such 
a high opinion of this devout daughter of the *‘ great and good Doctor Ber- 
nard” that he did not suspect her of being specially interested in his scape- 
grace nephew. Once, indeed, happening to note that she was gazing at him 
intently, he remembered how she had asked him to further a reconciliation ; 
but with a blindness as to the inner character and motives of young ladies for 
which we can hardly forgive him, he only said to himself, ** Benevolent nature! 
She must be her father over again. No, it is not nature; it is grace.” 

Meantime the thought of the perverse Edward troubled his soul, and weighed 
down his preminent, sharp chin into his high stock, and filled his glassy eyes 
with stagnant speculation. It was observed by the family that he was much 
occupied during the rest of the day with business papers, and that he seemed 
to be drawing up some important document Next morning two gentlemen, 
known to be a lawyer and a banker, arrived in a buggy from New Haven, and 
were closeted with him for some minutes in his study. After their departure 
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he summoned Mrs. Dinneford into the same minute apartment and showed her 
a long paper of a legal mien terminating in seals and signatures. 

“Cousin Dorothy,” he said, addressing her exceptionally by her christened 
name, for usually he called her Mrs. Dinneford—* Cousin Dorothy, this is 
my will.” 

Mrs. Dinneford flushed and trembled; could not help hoping that she or 
Alice might get something; tried to fee] ashamed of herself, and was deco- 
rously silent. 

“T have parted my raiment of lucre into four portions,” he continued tran- 
quilly. ‘One will go to religious and charitable institutions; one will go to 
yourself, my good and judicious cousin; one will go to Alice on her marriage, 
or at her twenty-fifth year; one will go to Walter Lehming.” 

Mrs. Dinneford had quivered from head to foot with a sort of painful joy 
when fortune began to pour its showers of gold in her direction; but as the 
old gentleman continued his statement she gradually lost her expression of 
pardonable satisfaction, and by the time he had finished her eyes were full 
of trouble. 

“ And Edward?” she asked with an unselfishness which was worshipful. 

“ Edward,” returned the Judge slowly, his vitreous gaze fixed sadly on 
vacuity—* Edward will have nothing.” 


“Oh, Cousin Wetherel! ” exclaimed Mrs. Dinneford, in honest, beautiful 
distress. 


“My conscience will not let me do otherwise, 
still staring straight before him into emptiness, as if determined not to see her 
imploring face. 

“Don’t you love your nephew at all?” pleaded the excellent lady, with 
tears in her voice. 

** Money is the root of all evil,” answered the Judge, so far disturbed that 
he sought to evade the query. 

“Yes, it is the root of all evil, but it may be a blessing in disguise,” argued 
Mrs. Dinneford, who sometimes had a quick-witted though half unconscious 
cleverness of speech. “ What harm has it done you, Consin Wetherel, or done 
through you? Providence has intrusted you with a great deal of it, and I am 
sure you would be puzzled to say how you have been the worse for the gift, or 
how your fellow creatures have suffered because of it.” 

‘*-I have been helped, I have been restrained, I have been guided,” said the 
old man, looking upward in solemn gratitude. “But to those who cast off 
grace money is always a root of evil. Money, more perhaps than any other 
thing else, has ruined Edward. Because he came to his majority with fifty 
thousand dollars in his hands, he has never worked, he has been a spendthrift, 
and he has fallen into the pitfalls of vice.” 

“*T hope that Edward has not spent all his fortune,” murmured Mrs. Dinne- 
ford, ready to cry. 

“T believe that he has, and I trust that he has,” returned the Judge. 
* Nothing will save him from destruction but a life of enforced labor.” 

“Oh, Cousin Wetherel!” groaned the good woman again. “ And he ex: 
pected to live so differently! Do give him—you know Alice and I have some- 
thing of ourown—do give him my share.” 

“No!” said the millionaire, almost angrily. Unworldly as he was, or 
sought to be, he did not like to have his estate despised; and for a moment he 
was inclined to take his kinswoman’s generous proposition as a personal affront. 


” 


declared the old gentleman, 


5 
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In the next breath he admitted to himself that this feeling was wrong, and 
added in a gentie voice. **My dear Cousin Dorothy, you honor our family. 
But you must not urge me to give your dues to one who dishonors it.” 

“This will make such trouble!” Mrs. Dinneford sighed. ‘I can’t help 
quoting what Tupper says, severe as you may think it: ‘There is no greater 
evil among men than a testament framed with injustice.’ And I agree . 

“I deny the injustice,” interrupted the Judge with a quickness of speech 
which was quite unusual with him, and which showed extreme irritation. * Is 
there any justice in giving God's benefits to the perversely ungodly?” 

Tt will make such trouble! ” repeated Mrs. Dinneford, falling back upon the 
personal argument. ‘ Edward will certainly feel that we—Alice and I—have 
wronged him. He will suspect us of being selfish, mean, managing people.” 

“T have stated in the will,” explained the inexorable testator, I have 
stated distinctly, that it was prepared without your knowledge or consent. I 
have also stated, with as much consideration as possible, my reasons for disin- 
heriting my nephew. Now let me beg of you not to argue with me further. 
1 am very tired and must lie down.” 

And, indeed, the old man looked not a little shaken, as if disinheriting his 
nearest relative and the only other extant Wetherel had been a great hardship 
to him, and had drawn largely upon the currents of life which still trickled in 
his timeworn organisin. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A WOOING PROPHETIC OF TROUBLE, 


Tue disinheritance of Edward and all those sorry doings of his which had 
led to it were kept secret from Nestoria; even the communicative Alice being 
averse to talking of the black sheep of the family and of the tremendous pun- 
ishment which had overtaken his smartness. 

But while discretion is a virtue, it is not invariably a blessing to all whom 
it concerns; and things would have cone more comforiably and prosperously 
with the missionary’s daughter had her friends been less reticent. Left in 
ignorance of the young man’s real character, she continued to judge him 
mmainly by his courtesy and amiability to herself; to look upon his misunder- 
standing with his uncle as his misfortune, rather than the result of his faults; 
and to think of him all the more kindly because of that mysterious calamity. 
Yes, the quarrel gave him an additional attraction in her eyes; it enlisted for 
him the unworldly purity and unworn fervor of her sympathy; it drew on 
that passion of pity which in woman’s heart is so near the fountains of affec- 
tion. She prayed by herself that this great trial might be made to end well 
for him, leading him on to be better in this life and happy in the next. 
And, naturally enough, the more she prayed for him, the purer and nobler he 
seemed to her, and the worthier of her liking. 

It was just after one of these entangling orisons in behalf of the y.ung man 
that she met him again. Edward could not long stay away from the house in 
which he had been arraigned, condemned, and sentenced. It seemed to have 
some such sad and angry attraction for him as the scene of a murder is said 
to have for the ghost of the murdered one. In his vindictive desperation he 
craved to revisit Sea Lodge, there to scowl] defiance at his calamity and the 
man who had inflicted it. 
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«« T-will face my uncle down,” he said to himself. “I will show him that 
I care not ove straw for his money; that I can bear all he can lay upon me 
without flinching.” 

But another sentiment, even stronger perhaps than wrath, drew him to the 
spot. He longed greatly to see Nestoria; forsince his outlawry by his own 
blood, he had thought of her more than ever; he had set her up in this allur- 
ing light, that she was the only friend he had left on earth; and he looked 
forward to an interview with her as a support and consolation. Not that he 
might make love to her, and much less ask for her in marriage. No, no; he 
was too poor now to offer himself even to a chambermaid; and he said to him- 
self over and over again that this dear little beauty deserved all the tender- 
nesses of fortune. 

Such at lest was his general feeling, the judgment of his moments of high- 
est wisdom. But there were other times when the hopefulness of youth and 
the stirring of the blood demanded, ** Why not?” This simple, unworldly, 
unselfish child would surely have the nobility to love him in spite of penury, 
and the faith to wait for him until he could acquire the means to support her. 
With a seraph to labor for, he would labor better than for himself alone, and 
scale the summit of success more quickly. ‘ Perhaps,” he murmured to him- 
self in these enchanted moments, * perhaps it would be well for us both.” 

Only three days after the quarrel, this wild-headed and hot-hearted youth 
stalked haughtily into the castle of that grim enchanter, one wave of whose 
wand had stripped him of his golden expectations and left him clothed in in- 
solvency. He was ready to do instant battle, no doubt of some unwise and 
calamitous sort, the moment he should meet his enemy. But he had scarcely 
entered the plainly-furnished parlor ere the Luciferian wrath and defiance 
faded from his brow. Ie beheld the innocent sweet face and radiant golden 
hair of Nestoria. 

The girl smiled brightly; she had, by the way, a habit of welcoming her 
friends by merely smiling; it was one of her unconscious fascinations. 

“ You are a burst of sunshine,” he said. ** You light up the whole of this 
doleful house.” 

“Tam glad you have come,” she replied, apparently accepting his com- 
pliment as a mere expression of friendship, and perhaps so accepting it be- 
“use she was accustomed to the superlatives of the East. ‘ I saw your boat 
in the harbor, dodging about like one of the sea-birds, and wondered if it 
would stop here. Take this great chair,” she added, dragging it toward him 
in a helpful way which was common with her. ‘ You will have nobody but 
we to talk with. Mrs. Dinneford has gone to town to do the marketing, and 
Alice is driving with the Judge.” 

“Tam glad they are out,” smiled Edward, pleased to be alone with her, 
and forgetting his enemy. 

Nestoria glanced at him with a troubled air, innocently wondering why he 
was glad, and whether she might ask why. Affectionately anxious about him, 
and unable to suppose that a man would lightly express himself pleased to be 
rid of his relations, she suspected that the quarrel between uncle and nephew 
had fared from bad to worse. Her childlike face, as incapable of concealments 
as the physiognomy of perfect innocence always is, revealed the discomfort of 


a] 


her thoughts. 
“ What makes you look so sad?” he asked. ‘ Because I don’t care to 


have my relations always in my lav?” 
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“Tt isn’t that,” she said. “Though that seems to me so—strange! +I don’t 
know that I ought to tell you what I was worrying about. And yet—I will— 
I must. You needn’t answer my question if it is an improper one.” 

“What is it?” he inquired, as she again hesitated. ‘Is it about the diffi- 
culty with my uncle?” 

“Yes,” whispered Nestoria, so terrible was the subject to her, and so 
breathless her interest in it. 

“ We are on speaking terms now, but I am to have none of his property,” 
he stated dryly and plainly, feeling that such a tale of calamity and injustice 
required no garnish of rhetoric or elocution. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Nestoria, looking entirely relieved and even happy, it 
was so much better than she had feared. 

“You seem pleased,” he commented with a sort of peevish surprise, closely 
bordering on vexation. 

‘‘T am pleased because you are on speaking terms,” was her answer. “I 
could not bear to have two such kind friends of mine held apart from each 
other.” 

“You must not misunderstand me,” he went on with creditable frankness. 
“We are not on genial speaking terms. Not much geniality in my uncle 
when people don’t agree with him. I think he is hard, and he means to be 
hard.” 

‘Does he?” sighed Nestoria. ‘I don’t see how it can be so, he seems 
so just. But you know far more of this matter than I do. I know almost 
nothing. At any rate, if you see each other often, perhaps the trouble will 
wear away.” 

** Little chance of it,” he muttered. ‘And meanwhile I haven't a cent in 
the world.” 

He made this confession in such a drooping, desperate tone, that the girl 
could not but perceive that here was a great misfortune, at least in his 
opinion. 

**I am so sorry!” she said heartily, at the same time looking at him with 
profound pity, though wondering how he could be thus depressed by mere pov- 
erty. Then ber face brightened, partly with her natural cheerfulness, and 
partly with a desire to console him, and she added smiling, ‘* Well, we have 
the same destiny. We must both work fora living. I am going to teach 
school and paint fans.” 

“And so will I work!” exclaimed ,Edward, thoroughly ashamed of his 
cowardice and sense of helplessness. He sprang to his feet and walked tlie 
room with a resolute step, repeating, ‘Yes, I will work. Ill work like a 
Trojan.” 

Nestoria gazed at him with admiration, fully believing in his manliness 
and feeling a humble awe of it. Of a sudden he became in her eyes some- 
tlring more than charming; he rose in one instant to be noble, heroic, and 
worshipful; and in that instant she loved him. Gentleness is fascinating to a 
woman, but strength is subduing. Nestoria had seen Edward courteous, and 
she had given him her earnest friendsh p; now she saw him, as she thought, 
virile and mighty, and with a single throb she gave him her heart. 

He did indeed look noble, for the loftiness of worthy resolve was in his air, 
and the beautiful confidence of young and healthy manhood in his face. It 
seemed to him at the moment that he would indeed labor terribly. that he 
would deserve a success which should command the respect of h’s fellow 
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creatures, and that he would (most bewitching thought of all) rise superior to 
that cnemy, his uncle. 

Presently he glanced at Nestoria, and the instant his eyes met hers he was 
fascinatea, for in their sincere azure he beheld her heart. The undisguisable 
sympathy and affection of that innocent gaze threw down all the battlements 
of his prudence as easily as the sunlight eats up the minutest drop of dew. 
The dandy, the practised beau, the worldling who supposed himself to be su- 
perbly seltish, the man-about-town who trusted that he was hardened, became 
in one breath a reckless lover. 

‘“* My dear little friend, how good you are!” he said, walking straight up to 
her, and bending over her with brooding tenderness. ‘* You do really care for 
my welfare.” 

Nestoria could not reply; her heart was all at once full of terror; her voice 
Was suffocated by pulsations. She rose to her feet with difficulty, feeling that 
she ought to run away, but unable to go. 

* My dear, dear child, I must love you,” he went on, impelled by that head- 
leng eagerness of his which made him always do what he wanted to do, re- 
gardless of consequences. ‘ Will you let me? Iam unworthy of it. But do 
let me. Do let me hope that some day you will love me in return.” 

By this time he had taken hes hand, and we are compelled to confess that 
Nestoria was not wise eneugh to withdraw it, and indeed did not think of 
withdrawing it. She had lost all control of her destiny, and although she was 
orying a little, it was with happiness. 

“Oh! what are you erying for?” be asked, prodigivusly troubled by the 
sight of a tear on her cheek, for the tenderness of deep affection possessed 
him. ‘Am I vexing you—paining you ?” 

She looked up in his face with such an expression of content and joy that 
he could not possibly mistake her feelings. 

“You surprise me so!” she whispered. ‘I didr’t expect this. I didn't 
know og 

“Then you will promise to wait for me ?” he urged, eager for a complete 
answer, an unmistakable word. 

* But, Edward,” she said, hesitating, ‘I want to ask you one question.” 

** What is it, Nestoria ? ” 

She put her mouth close to his ear and whispered her query so low that he 
could scarcely hear it. The shy, yet anxious and solemn interrogatory was, 
whether he were a member of the church of Christ. 

He stared at her. A grave look come over his face. At last he said, “I 
am.” 

“Oh!” she sighed, relieved from'a great terror. ‘I will wait all my life 
for you.” 

We will describe this interview no further ; indeed, it only lasted a minute 
longer. Glancing accidentally out of a window, Edward saw Judge Wetherel 
drive up to the gate, too late to prevent a scene which, 1s we can easily un- 
derstand, might well be the first act in the drama of trouble. 

‘ There is my uncle,” he said, releasing Nestoria’s hand. ‘I must tell 
him this at once.” 

In his heart he added, with some anxiety as well as with some triumph, 
“« How will he take it ?” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
JUDGE WETHEREL DISSENTS. 


JupGE WETHEREL entered the parlor in his usual deliberate fashion, walk- 
ing with some such sluggishness as if his boots were weightier than himself, or 
as if he were one of those sufferers whom Dante saw toiling through the Infer- 
no in garments of lead. 

So imperfect was his eyesight, that he did not at first recognize his nephew 
and Nestoria as they stood up before him side by side, the girl tenderly pale 
and swaying like a lily on its stalk, while the'young man, though flushed even 
to dizziness, was resolute and almost defiant. But the moment he discerned 
who they were, he seemed to divine that something unusual had happened, 
and coming to a halt he gazed at them silently and fixedly. Behind him ap- 
peared Alice, equally speechless and curious, a L'ttle disturbed, too, at the sight 
of Edward, for she instantly remembered the will which enriched her to his 
impoverishment. In the midst of this crisis of suspense, Mrs. Dinneford also 
entered the room, cheerfully fresh and brisk from her errands in the city, but 
struck suddenly dumb by the tableau before her. 

“Uncle, I have something to tell you,” spoke out Edward, surely a young 
man of some moral stamina, whether for good or evil. “I have offered my- 
self to Miss Bernard, and she has accepted me.” 

Judge Wetherel seemed to be stunned; for many seconds he preserved a 
perfect silence, staring glassily into vacancy; at last he slewly enunciated, in 
a voice more than usually thin and ghostly, ‘* What—does—this—mean ? ” 


Presently he resumed, his sunken face blank with sorrowful amazement, 
*« Js the eye of innocence really so blind?” 
After another pause he added, *‘ I have neglected my duty. I must neglect 


it no longer.” 

A wave of his sallow, shrivelled hand dismissed Mrs. Dinneford and Alice 
from the parlor. They did not want to go; their womanly hearts were eager 
to stay and help fight the battle of the two lovers; but that hand was as au- 
thoritative as the flaming sword which guarded the gate of Eden. Consider- 
ing the amiable though perhaps misjudging kindliness of the feelings by which 
they were moved, we must pardon them for lingering in the neighboring hall 
and tampering with the fidelity of the keyhole. 

The Judge turned his eyes upon the Adam and Eve whom he was about to 
expel from the paradise into which they had just stolen. Some men in his po- 
sition would have faltered, out of mere unreasoning pity and sympathy; or 
would have decided feebly that it was too late now to interfere, and that things 
must take their course. But this man had abundance of iron in his clay; he 
was braced up on the one hand by his solemn sense of duty, and on the other 
by his long experience in laying the penalties of the law upon his fellow crea- 
tures; and between such an Aaron and such a Hur he had no inclination and 
even no vower to falter. He did not see before him two loving souls who 
would be wretched if they were divided; he only saw a bewildered victim who 
must be saved, and a godless tempter who must be exorcised. 

«Edward, you have anused my hospitality,” he began in the impressive 
tone of one who knows that he is pronouncing just sentence. ‘* You have vio- 
lated the sanctuary of my house. Because I have permitted you to come hither 
in the hope that it might somehow result in your own guod, you have come to 
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work mischief for others. A mere worldling, a man who has no part nor lot 
with the righteous, you are not worthy to be the companion of this innocent in- 
fant. Instead of being a comfort and a guide to her, you would be a thorn and 
a stumbling-block.” 

We can imagine the amazement and horror with which Nestoria listened 
to this speech. Having learned to believe in Judge Wetherel, having accepted 
his character as perfect and his motives as pure and his opinions as wise, she 
was disposed to receive all his words as infallible revelations; so that her first 
impulse now, as she watched his persuaded face and listened to his solemn 
voice, was to credit every syllable of his accusation. She turned such a stare 
upon Edward as if she had heard him convicted of murder or of atheism. But 
then came a revulsion; this man, too, she had been brought to regard as alto- 
gether lovely and of good report; the illusions of a love which was all inno- 
cence had clothed him in her eyes with innocence. In an instant her confi- 
dence leaped toward him again, and she deemed that he was judged harshly 
if not wrongfully. These vacillations of belief and of feeling were too much 
for her strength; and with a dizzy consciousness that she had turned very 
white, she sat down. 

Edward, meanwhile, was in a state of simple fury, no doubt justifiable 
enough in his opinion, though he did not stop to analyze it. 

“«T suppose it gives you pleasure to cause all this misery,” he said, looking 
straight in his uncle’s face. 

“It gives me unspeakable grief.” replied the Judge, his eyes fixed upon Nes- 
toria. “This is the very wretchedest moment that you have ever caused me.” 

His voice shook a good deal here, and he paused until he could reéstablish it. 

Edward,” he resumed, **I cannot talk to you, nor in your presence. I 
must beg you to leave. 

The young man did not stir; he simply gazed at Nestoria. 

“I must insist upon your leaving me,” continued the eld gent'eman ina 
louder tone. ‘This lady is my guest, and in a manner my ward. This is 
my house, sir. I know my legal rights. Will you recognize them or not ?” 

“Yes,” answered Edward, choking with rage. ‘I came here with your 
permission, but I will go at your order. Understand this, however, that I am 
betrothed to this lady, and that I have a right to meet her otherwheres. Nes- 
toria, | must go now,” he added, turning to the girl. ‘“ But I will see you 
again. I will write. Don’t be my enemy. Can't you answer me?” 

If we have given the impression hitherto that Nestoria was deficient in 
moral and intellectual foree, we have done her injustice. Little as she was, 
and childlike in appearance, and ignorant of what people call the world, she 
had, perhaps, more character than most girls of her age, and under the spur of 
necessity could summon up notable self-possession and bravery. Notwith- 
standing her present great fright and unprecedented trouble, she found now 
just the right word to impose upon these two exasperated men, and to bring 
this woful scene to a close. 

“ Ail this must go before my father, Edward,” she said with quiet firmness, 
though she seemed to herself to be speaking out of some horrible, hopeless 
abyss. ‘ Of course, you knew all the while that he must decide.” 

“Yes, he must decide,” conceded Judge Wetherel, always and instantly 
subordinate to authorities which the law recognizes. 

“T must ask you to wait, Edward,” she continued. ‘Can't you wait for 
me? I was willing and am willing to wait for you.” 


” 
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The young man took her hand and bowed over it with the humble worship 
of a lover who has no present chance to boast great things of himself, and who 
discovers in the object of his affection moral qualities which can make his hap- 
piness. For the first time this charming child appeared to him not merely 
beautiful, but also august. It was for her-sake alone that he turned to his un- 
cle before he left the room and uttered some civil words of farewell. 

**Good-morning, sir,” ceremoniously replied the old gentleman. He had 
meant to say that for the present there must be no writing between them; but 
in the worry and hurry of the ugly occasion he entirely forgot that bit of duty. 
His physical weakness asserted itself as soon as Edward had departed, and he 
sat down suddenly with an air of utter exhau-tion, tremulous decadence, and 
pallid decay, so that a person of vivid fancy might almost have looked to see 
him collapse and crumble into dust. 

Nestoria brought him a glass of water, and he swallowed with shaking ea- 
gerness, as a drunkard would have gulped brandy. 

“Oh, how I have troubled you!” whispered this unselfish child. 

“My dear, what will your father say to this?” was his answer. “ What 
will Doctor Bernard think of me?” 

“Ts not Edward a member of the church?”’ asked Nestoria. 

The Judge stared at her without responding; the question seemed to per- 
plex and silence him. 

‘He told me so,” she added, trembling with anxiety. 

“T believe he is,” at last answered the Judge, and fell back into speechless- 
ness. 

Let us inquire for ourselves what the young man had meant and how much 
he had meant when he made this statement to the girl. He had told the sim- 
ple truth; it was a fact that he had passed through the ceremony of confirma- 
tion at an early age; he could still remember with a smile his sensations of 
awe under the pressure of episcopal hands. But that was all, for the scene 
had exercised no influence over his life, and he had always considered it a 
mere form. 

At the same time he did not mean to deceive Nestoria. Mach as he liked 
her, and much as he had sought to divine her nature, he did not really under- 
stand her. The urgency of her devotional sentiments was as far beyond his 
perceptions as if he had been a monkey; and indeed he could not have 
imagined, without assistance, that any girl would accept or decline marriage 
because of religious scruples. In short, church membership was to him a sim- 
ple decorum, a matter of etiquette and deportment and breeding, which some 
people thought urgent and others not. Ruled by these ideas, he had stared in 
surprise at Nestoria’s unexpected query, and had answered it with straightfor- 
ward, simple directness, confining himself to the bare fact of the case. We 
must add in his favor that at the same time he felt an impulse, perhaps tran- 
sitory enough in its character, to become more worthy of his decorous profes- 
sion than he had been, and at all events more worthy of this angelic catechiist. 

Let us return now to the interview between the Judge and Nestoria. The 
old man was singularly perplexed; as was natural, he did not like to blacken 
the name of one who was both a representative of his fumily, and even in some 
outward manner of his faith; and between his conscientious tenderness and his 
conscientious severity he vacillated long. 

* Did you question him concerning this matter?” he finally asked. 

“Yes,” said Nestoria. 
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“It was well,” bowed the Judge. “ Did he tell you any more than the sim- 
ple fact? Did he claim to be worthy of his high title?” 

“No,” said Nestoria. ‘* Are we any of us worthy?” 

“None of us,” answéred the old man. ‘ But there are some who seek to 
be so, and others who seek not. I fear—yes, I will honestly say that I believe 
that Edward is of these last.” 

Nestoria’s eyes filled with tears, and she laid her head suddenly on a table 
hiding her face with her hands. 

*“Are you sure that he will not change?” she presently asked, without 
looking up. 

“The mercy of God is especially for the chief of sinners,” responded the 
Judge, his self-command giving way at last, and his voice breaking into a sob. 
“My child, we will both of us pray and labor for this man,” he resumed after 
a struggle. ‘ Peradventure Heaven will hear us. These chastisements, and 
this new desire of his may work for his good. We will not despair of him. I 
have despaired, but a vision seems to tell me now that I was wrong, and 
that I must let patience and hope have their perfect work. As for what con- 
cerns you, we will leave all with your father. We must wait. Itis every way 
a necessity. Edward has no property and no profession. He must find some 
means of existence before he can take one step forward.” 

“So he told me,” said Nestoria, glad that she could show forth Edward's 
veracity and frankness. 

“ Perhaps I have done him injustice,” muttered the old man. He said it to 
himself, but the gentle doubt was not lost upon the girl, and she‘left the room 
almost happy, so cheering and deluding is love. 








ARTEMISIA. 





N continual flowing o’er thine urn, my King, 
Fall the tears that blind me, burning as they spring. 
Yet were blindness welcome, since through sight no more 
Comes to me the presence that my tears deplore. 


Let me dwell in darkness, even as thou dost dwell; 
Let me share the silence thou dost keep so well. 
That my dust the sooner may lose itself in thine, 
Mingle I thy ashes with my daily wine. 


Heavily the purple doth upon me press, 

Weofully its circlet crowns my wretchedness. 

Through the state and splendor that I shared with thee, 
Only in my loving reigned I royally. 


One with thine in council sat my soul enthroned, 

All its fair possessions in thy love it owned. 

Now, with Death divided, to my share I cling; 

Dust is all he leaves me—dust is all, my King ! 

BarBara O'Brien. 
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TII.—Our MERCANTILE SPIRIT. 


ANNERS ought to be considered of some value, if only as an influence 
ML modifying the claims of wealth to a monopoly of social distinction. 
Here their position is subordinate to that of literary and artistic merit, if you 
please; but if secondary, it is still very important, and in certain contingencies 
they even take the first place. 

*“T would give ten thousand pounds for a good character!” exclaimed the 
notorious Colonel Charteris. ‘That would be a foolish expenditure,” sug- 
gested one of his boon companions, “for if you had a good ebaracter in the 
morning you would lose it again before night.” ‘* Probably,” replied the cynic, 
“but meanwhile I should have made twenty thousand on tke strength of it.” 

**T intend my son to be liberally educated. I would give twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars now for a liberal education,” said a wealthy man of business the 
other day. lis hearers were literary men, and some of them accepted the ob- 
servation as a compliment to the humanities—and themselves; others were 
uncharitable enough to suspect that after all his appreciation of learning 
might be analogous to Charteris’s appreciatiew of good character, and not a 
whit more genuine. 

The triumph of man over nature, everywhe/e in progress throughout our 
country (though nature sometimes asserts herself and takes a partial revenge), 
is perhaps the most strikjng and flattering feature of American civilization. 
Sometimes we seem to be using our youthful strength wanionly and at ran- 
dom, as a child uses its hands merely for the sake of seeing that it can use 
them. We build up cities with a rapidity almost fabulous, and build them in 
such a fashion that an accident which ia Paris or Berlin would hardly cause a 
Aewspaper paragraph, or an interruption of street traffic, lays a whole town 
inashes. No matter! We can build it again; and we do. Much grandeur 
has this swift growth, nor is it altogether unpicturesque; but some ct its con- 
tingents and results are far from being either noble or beautiful. Capital gall- 
ing forth and employing labor; labor in its turn augmenting and reproducing 
capital; these are the agents everywhere at work. Intellect becomes ancil- 
lary to them; and beauty is oftener an impediment than a desirable adjunct. 
“Will it pay?” is the universal test question; pay, in the grossest and most 
literal sense of the word. Thus education is regarded as an investment of cap- 
ital which ought to bring in a speedy return. And therefore the study of sun- 
dry physical sciences is recommended, not because they will elevate the tastes, 
or develop the intellect, or expand the mind, but because they will be imme- 
diately useful, 7. e., money-prodiing in life. An improvement on this is not 
to trouble the youth who has mastered his “three R’s” with any pretence of 
science except 
that most noble of the sciences, 

The art of money-making. 





And so wise Dr. Jones tells rich Mr. Jones to be sure and put his sons into 
business. Truly, the young Joneses are often ready enough to go that way 
without paternal driving, and the community is ready en: ugh to applaud them. 
I once had a pupil (for I have done some little “* coaching’ in my time) very 
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steady and promising, not exactly a crack scholar, but decidedly above the av- 
erage, and likely to do credit to himself and his teacher. Just as he was ready 
for college, my young gentleman discovered that he preferred “ going into 
business,” and into business accordingly he went. If his father had been at 
the head of a house which it was a family matter to keep up, if his sisters had 
been ever so little in want, and his exertions could have help: d them, if sev- 
eral things had been that were not, I might have said, Macte virtute, puer! 
But no, he was merely pervaded with the idea that the best learning was learn- 
ing to make a fortune. And yet there was nothing mean about the lad. Few 
Americans, old or young, are mean. We are a generous people, too generous 
perhaps—at any rate, too free with our means; but this very liberality fosters 
the mereantile spirit and indirectly increases the value of money, for in order 
to throw money away you must first have it. 

Next we find literature and art. and all the fairest forms and results of 
knowledge and genius, rated according to their pecuniary fruit. If you can get 
five thousand or fifty thousand dollars for a picture, it is all right and proper 
to be a painter. If you can sell seventy thousand copies of your tragedy, 
it is worth while to write verse. Your landscape may be as good as 
Church’s, or better, your verses may be as bad as Doctor Bland’s “ Ke- 
rosina,” but that is really not of the least consequence; c'est un-deétail, as 
the French say—a mere trifle, an item of no real importance. Last 
year one of Bierstadt’s works sold at about twenty-five per cent. of the 
old tariff, and immediately a portion of the public discovered that he 
was no painter—hecause his stock had gone down. Certain branches of 
study are not largely productive in cash returns; therefore they are slighted 
and almost ignored. While I am writing these papers we have lost one of the 
scholars of the age, and his death makes a smaller ripple on the ocean of the 
national life than it would if he had been some twopenny Congressman or 
some commission merchant whose name is wont to appear among the five 
hundred vice-presidents of a public meeting. And while some very valuable 
things are thus undervalued, other very valuable things are misvalued and de- 
graded by their misvaluation. I have recently seen it somewhere stated that 
at the reception which followed a fashionable or would-be fashionable wed- 
ding, the bridal presents were displayed with a memorandum of its cost affixed 
to cach. This seems the very ne plus ultra of vulgarity, yet is it not, after all, 
the formal expression of what we everywhere encounter informally? There 
is a habit which one may call the foreign banker habit—for it crops up fre- 
quently among coptinental capitalists—when a man has taste enough to sur- 
round himself with objects that are really charming, but not taste enough to 
refrain from harping on their cost. I once knew one of this class. a member 
of a noted family. His house contained some of the loveliest articles of * big- 
otry and virtue” that I ever saw in any collection, public or private, but they 
were served up to you with an unpleasant sanée. 

**T paid so much for that at Cardinal Qualeheeosa’s sale. The King of this 
and the Grand Duke of that, and Lord Tother, the great English nobleman, 
wanted it, but I outbid them all.” And se on throughout. As if one could 
not admire Benvenuto Cellini’s work without knowing its price! It was an- 
other member of this family of whom la cronica scandalosa tells that he thus 
addressed a guest: “Come, one glass more! You don’t drink such wine as 
this when you dine at home.” I doubt if any American pretending to a gen- 
tleman’s position would have quite come up to that speech; but I am sure that 
20 
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there are many who would have told how much the wine cost. We have a 
great deal of this banker manner among us—more than I have ever noticed 
elsewhere. The nearest approach to it was in Paris under the Second Empire, 
a state of society which, notwithstanding the many differences in our favor, has 
more points of resemblance to our own than are altogether pleasant to con- 
template. 

Such manifestations of what is popularly called purse-pride are annoying 
to the sensitive and appreciative mind, though not for the reason frequently 
given. It is not that Lucullus “ comes over you” with his wealth and makes 
you feel your (positive or comparative) poverty. Not at all. If you area 
Christian, you remember that envy is asin. If you are large-minded, you see 
that Lucullus may rejoice in his wealth under proper limitations, just as rea- 
sonably as you do/in many things which you value; and that he may expect 
his friends to sympathize with his good fortune, as you would look for his sym- 
pathy and congratulations if you had a male ebild born to you or your last book 
had made a hit. Declamations against wealth, in a thriving and wealth-pro- 
ducing community, are often hypocritical and always idle. And to contemn 
the minor arts of civilization and all the luxuries of life is the weakness of an 
imperfectly civilized man—an intelligent and partially educated barbarian if 
you like, but still a barbarian. If Smith is richer than I am, this fact and the 
knowledge of it do me no harm and ought not to annoy me, unless his wealth 
has been obtained at my expense, in which case it is not probable that we shall 
associate on friehdly terms. What I object to is his ticketing everything, be- 
cause, in the first place, it isan indirect insult t. my knowledge and perceptive 
powers. It is assuming that | cannot tell a good picture when I see it or a 
good dinner when I eat it without being told its cost; also that I am so green 
as to suppose that good things can be had at poor prices. Next, it is debasing the 
noblest results cf genius by jumbling all the products of the higher and the minor 
arts under one standard. When science is exhausted in the invention of de- 
structive implements, when intelligence is exercised to secure and intensify 
the triumph of brute force, we feel that science and intelligence are perverted 
and degraded. And the error is analogous when, instead of elevating the 
minor arts toward the level of the fine, we drag the latter down to the former 
by applying the price test indiscriminately to both. 

Ina slightly lower stage of society all liberal or large expenditure for 
luxuries resolves itself into a question of advertising. Persons of this class 
cannot buy a house or a horse without making or inspiring a batch of news- 
paper paragraphs on the occasion, and thus ingeniously combining bus'ness 
with pleasure. . 

During my stay in England, I made the acquaintance at clubs and book- 
sellers’ soirées of a gentleman about whom I only knew in a general way that 
he had some literary reputation and had written a book or two, but was not a 
littérateur by profession. He always came on foot, and we sometimes walked 
part of the way home together, his house and my hotel being in the same 
quarter. His dress and manners and conversation were like those of any 
respectable and educated literary man; in fact, beyond their physical differ- 
ences of feature and shape, there was nothing to distinguish him particularly 
from a sub-librarian of the British Museum whom I used to meet at the same 
places. One day it came to pass that he asked me to dine, and when I was 
fairly inside his house and had an opportunity of observing the works of art 
which it contained (minor as well as fine art), it suddenly dawned upon me 
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that he must be a man of very large fortune, as indeed he was. Now had 
this been a Parisian, he would have come to the club in his exab and tiger (ex- 
cuse the zeugm); had it been a New Yorker, he would probably have invited 
me to dinner somewhat seoner, but it is also probable that before I had seen 
his pictures I should have heard the cost of every one of them from several 
persons, himself included. Or he might have been a millionaire of another 
sort, not distinguishable by his knowledge either of grammar or of grub from 
a very ordinary tradesman—a money-making machine, and nothing more. 

The price test prevails most, as we might naturally expect, in our large 
cities, and one of its bad effects is to drive xesthetic people of moderate means 
out of the cities. It is very desirable that our esthetic element should be con- 
centrated, because, like all social elements, it gains strength by concentration. 
There was much discussion in the papers a year ago on the cost of city life. 
Some of the itenis of expense were common to the whole country, and could 
be politically or historically traced; some were common to large cities all over 
the world; but the banker's test has special force in our great commercial cen- 
tres, and its power is almost irresistible. You cannot “ practise elegance with 
economy,” on the Periclean pattern, where all your surroundings are pervaded 
with the wantonness of luxurious outlay. 

In another direction our mwereantile spirit figures very unpleasantly. There 
are things, in the wise man’s estimate, unpurchasable with money, because no 
money is an equivalent for them. No, reader, I am not going to speak of hon- 
esty and truth and a good conscience, and so forth—at least not yet. The 
time will come for tieir consideration; just now I am thinking of humbler 
blessings—comfort, for instance. 

A European gentleman has seen fit, for good reason, to change his resi- 
dence. He has just fairly settled into his new abode, and is fairly content with 
it. Ile has found out what it needed, and arranged it to his liking. Some one 
comes along who has taketi a fancy to the place and offers him twenty or thirty 
per cont. advance on the cost. Will he turn himself out of doors for the in- 
ducement? The strong probability is that he will not—and that an American 
under the same circumstances will, He cannot resist the temptation of a 
good “* transaction.” 

And how about the graver matters, the things that constitute a State, the 
higher laws of our being? Well, perhaps we may say of these that the mer- 
cantile spirit does not affect them so much as we might have feared or pre- 
dicted. We must not make this spirit answerable for all the evils that are or 
may be thrust upon it. If a drunken ead is sometimes found among what 
makes bold to call itself our best society, his real or supposed political influ- 
ence may have introduced him there rather than his mere wealth. If gener- 
ally our pablic looks with too sunch leniency on the awkward antecedents of 
prosperous men, we may attribute this fact to the prevalence and popularity 
of the self-made hero, who in his ascent has had to rub against all sorts of 
people, and finds it convenient to cultivate and encourage short memories for 
bygones, 

Indeed, it would be strange if we had so soon forgotten the terrible lesson 
of our civil war. Pecuniary profit more than any political principle sustained 
slavery so long. State rights and Southern ambition had their share in sup- 
porting it; but the great practical point was that it paid all round—at least it 
seemed to—and so we cherished and pampered the foul thin till it broke 
loose and tore the map of the country asunder, and we had to pin our map to- 
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gether with bayonets and paste it with blood; and all through those four sad 
years we were consuming and squandering the wealth that had cost so much. 
The very men killed were, as a general rule, those whose labor was worth 


most in a tangible form. : 

Still, the completeness of our triumph over the danger which had threat- 
ened us became itself a source of danger. So menacing and engrossing was 
the peril, that when once it had been averted, we could not see any other 
cause of disquietude remaining. - The great wrong of the age against labor 
had been righted; we were not prepared for further complications between 
laborer and capitalist. 


IV.—Tue “ LAsor Question.” 


The title-worshipping proclivity of the English is a marvel! and a puzzle to 
most Americans. A better than average specimen of our cousins over the wa- 
ter, a man wiser than ourselves on many points, will seem to change his na- 
ture or fall under the influence of some spell when a lord’s shadow crosses his 
path. The juxtaposition of a duke produces on the English matron an effect 
not to be explained by any psychological chemistry. Of course, like the man 
in the fable, ‘* Non videmus manticw quod in tergo est.” 

The adulation which John Bull fixes on the concrete form of the peer, we 
distribute to the abstraction of popularity, taken as the representative of the 
sovereign people. In those times which the tremendous events of a few years 
have made old times, there was a large exhibition of this propensity in refer- 
ence to the peculiar institution. We still see something of it in connection 
with aquarianism and protection and all Irish matters; but what is called the 
labor question brings it out in full force. Yot may read a hundred newspa- 
per and magazine articles about it without finding three in the hundred that 
dare to come out frankly with disagreeable and unpopular truths. The all- 
but-universal desire is to say something popular, or at any rate not compromis- 
ing popularity. Hence vague declamation and sentiment by the yard, mount- 
ing at times to paradox, but never reaching the level of logic, and frequently 
eonveying the impression that the writers are ignorant of the most elementary 
truths, such as the meaning and definition of capital. Ignorance so gross is 
hardly conceivable, and we are driven to the disagreeable alternative of sup- 
posing that they deliberately close their eyes. Thus we hear it frequently as- 
serted by speakers and writers of the Wendell Phillfps school, that all the cap- 
ital of the country is created by its labor, and from this premise very radical 
conclusions are drawn. Now that the capital of this or any country is created 
by labor may be considered a truism, since it is an obvious corollary to the 
definition of capital. But the proposition that all the capital of a country is 
created by its labor cannot be maintained strictly and universally. All the 
present capital of the new Prussian or German empire was not created by Ger- 
man labor; 2 portion of it has been conquered from France after being created 
by French labor. In anew country like ours a portion of its capital is brought 
in by emigrants, or sent by friends of emigrants, without an equivalent in the 
regular course of business exchange, that is, without being created by Ameri- 
can labor. 

But the main fallacy involved is much larger than this. As the assertion 
is usually made, it is intended to mean and to be received by the hearer or 
reader as meaning that all the capital of the country is created by the labor of 
the laboring men of the present generation; the falsity of which insinuation 
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or suggestion is also an obvious deduction from the definition of capital. In 
fact, we find portions of the capitab saved from the earnings of former genera- 
tions now aiding and supporting the laborer of this generation. 

To illustrate this by an individual case: among the sources of my own 
modest capital is a sum of about fifteen thousand dollars which I inherited 
twenty years ago from my futher, and he some years before from an elder sis- 
ter in England, and she from their father (in England) about the beginning of 
the century. I should like to know how much the present generation of Amer- 
ican workingmen had to do with the creation of that fifteen thousand dollars? 

But it is this very point of inheritance—the transmission of capital from the 
original creators to those who have not created it—that puzzles men’s minds. 
There are few socio-political questions more interesting or more difficult (even 
apart from its legal points) than this of inheritance; its difficulty is shown by 
the grave errors into which very able men have fallen when treating of it. 
Thus Mr. J. S. Mill has committed the Hibernicism of recommending that a 
testator should not be limited in the disposition of his fortune, bud that no per- 
son should inherit above a certain amount. 

Here, however, we come upon new ground, and must not let ourselves be 
imposed upon by a confusion of ideas, and persuaded that it is not new. If 
the present holders of any portion of the capital of this or any other country 
are to be dispossessed of it because they are not its original creators, no other 
set of men can claim it on the plea that they are creating some other portion of 
the country’s capital. They have no right to demand it. Indeed, the question 
of right must be set aside altogether. We must have recourse to a supremé 
expediency or necessity, authorizing the State to appropriate for itself the cap- 
ital which was not created by those who now hold it. 

A century ago the rights of property might be said to be unquestioned. A 
man would have as soon allowed that his title to his own name was disputable 
as his title to the lands or chattels which he legally possessed. But the perver- 
sion of the property right in some cases, e. g., slavery, has awakened skepti- 
cism about its foundation in natural justice. In some countries landed prop- 
erty has been a peculiar object of assault, and recent research seems to show 
that its origin may have been different from and posterior to that of personal 
property. But perhaps this is a narrow and partial view. Let us extend our 
skepticism over the whole field. Let there be an “eminent domain” in the 
State, not only for real but also for personal property. Only let us here, as 
before, understand our steps. and not jump conclusions. When we have ad- 
mitted that public expediency may override all right of private property, it 
does not follow that Prudhon was justified in saying La proprieté c'est le vol, 
or, as We may translate it, He who pretends to hold private property robs the pub- 
lic. All we have admitted is that the holder of capital has no sacred, inalien- 
able right (such as he may be supposed to have to liberty of conscience), for- 
bidding the community to appropriate his property without compensation on 
any account. 

The question, then, becomes one of pure expediency. On this it depends 
whether your property, Mr. Editor, or yours, Mr. Reader, as well as mine, 
shall be allowed, what there is of it, to descend to such heirs as we have, or 
shall be swallowed up by the public. Let us, always bearing in mind the 
definition of capital, namely, that it is the result of the savings of the labor of 
successive generations, examine the expediency of the State’s assuming the 
universal charge of it. 
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I think it will be acknowledged by most persons that one of the strongest 
and widest motives urging men to make money, or, having money, to keep it 
and not spend up the principal, is the desire to provide for their families after 
them. Sometimes we find a brute who cares only for his present selfish en- 
joyments, squanders and uses up whiat he has, and leaves his children desti- 
‘tute. Sometimes we find another sort of brute (at least I should call him so— 
perhaps some people would call hima philanthropist) who thrusts his sons into 
some ‘ business,” whether they are fit for it or not, and Jets them shift for 
themselves. But most men, moved by feelings of natural affection and by an 
equally natural and not blamable ambition connected with it, are solicitous to 
make provision for their nearest relatives. Those who look on this matter 
from the agrarian point of view are misled by the fallacy of the single alterna- 
tive, that is supposing that men can take but one of two courses when a third 
is open to them. They observe striking cases of wealthy men who. having no 
near relatives, leave large fortunes to the public, and they think that if every 
rich man was practically reduced to the same condition by being prevented 
from leaving his estate to his relatives, he would still go on heaping up wealth 
for the public to enjoy after him. Whereas the equally certain though less 
conspicuous fact, that many old bachelors buy annuities with their capital, 
might suggest to them another possible issue. 

An appropriate illustration here comes in, the story of a California miner, 
a tale belonging to those Argonautic times of which Bret Harte has been re- 
viving pleasant memories. This miner was a man in the prime of life and 
health, with neither chick nor child belonging to him, and a good appetite for 
good things. He worked hard at the diggings and spent the greater portion 
of his earnings in sumptuous fare, purchasing day by day from the purveyors 
of such viands the most expensive canned provisions and wines. Let there 
be any agrarian legislation in respect of inheritances, and the California miner 
will be imitated on a large scale all over the land. That is to say, unprodue- 
tive consumption will be largely increased, and the growth of capital propor- 
tionately checked. So far, then, the country will be worse off; for from the 
definition of capital, which we must always keep before us, naturally follow 
two more corollaries, namely, that, other things being equal, a country is in a 
better position as its capital increases, and that capital is an important element 
of civilization. 

Here then we have a direct check to the progress of material civilization. 
But we have also an indirect check to the progress of the higher civilization or 
cultivation. Let it be enacted that every man shall begin at the foot of for- 
tune’s Jadder; then the education which seems most likely to help him up- 
ward speedily will become the most in demand. All study must be practi- 
cal, with a view to rapid returns. The youth who must make his living from 
the start has no time for unproductive accomplishments. Thus the material 
element, already too powerful, will be enthroned in the hearts of the young, 
and all the higher forms of literature and science discouraged. A double 
force will repel the community and make it recoil toward barbarism. 

Your radical reformer, however, never hesitates about cutting any quantity 
of Gordian knots, and I can faney him saying here: “In this direction per- 
haps our scheme is a failure. We cannot control the capital of the future, but 
we can at least make sure of the capital of the present. To begin with, as 
Wendell Phillips says, let no man have more than $20,000 a year.” Some 
such apprehension troubled the last days of Macaulay. It cannot be for the 
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interest (he said) of the laboring class in the long run to seize the wealth of 
the upper classes. But it would be very much for the interest of the labor- 
ing class of this generation to confiscate the property of all above them. To 
be sure, it would be killing the goose that laid the golden eggs, but their 
vision does not extend so far in advance. We may, however, suppose our 
philosophic radicals to be wiser than Macaulay's hypothetical generation of 
socialist workmen, and intending to save, not to squander their appropriations. 
And we may imagine them reasoning thus about the result: It now and 
then happens that a man worth a million gives or leaves half of it for public 
purposes, and, though some of the details may be faulty, the net good of such 
a bequest is always considerable. If, then, we could appropriate to public pur- 
poses the surplus of every private fortune that exceeds (say) half a million, 
this good would be much increased.” Here we come directly on the question 
would the Stxte—any State—be likely to manage the distribution of this capi- 
tal better, ¢. e., more to the advantage of the whole community than its present 
owners do? But in order to collect all the necessary data_and premises, we 
must ‘‘ try back” a little, leaving the argument at its present stage and re- 
turning to what was intimated about the origin of property. 

It has been mentioned that the private right to Janded property is some- 
times and in some places a special object of attack. One form of assault was 
invented some years ago by Mr. J. S. Mill, and is called the unearned increase 
in the value of land. English real estate has many peculiar incidents, among 
others, its social value. As Grattan’s Irishman wasn't a native of this country, 
but meant to be, so the British parvenw means to be a “county family,” and 
buys land of large price and small rental to aid in the transformation. For 
this reason and others, we need not examine the question in its English bear- 
ings, but may confine ourselves to its American aspects. The plea of Mr. 
Mill and his American followers may thus be stated: At intervals of years, 
land in the neighborhood of commercial or fashionable points takes large 
jumps in value, independently of any improvements which the proprietor may 
have made, and without his having done anything to earn this increase. He 
has only had to sit still, with his hands in his pockets—if lie choose to put 
them there—and let his wealth roll up. Government should therefore either 
(according to Mr. Mill) appropriate the surplus of the new rent beyond the old 
net profit, or (according to an American disciple who last year put forth an ex- 
position of his views) assert its right of eminent domain, take possession of all 
the land in the country, pay for the improvements on it, and let it to its former 
owners or other parties for rent in lieu of taxes. 

The first consideration suggesting itself is, that almost all land of any value 
has paid large sums for taxes and assessments. When these are added to the 
original estimate, it will be found that city property has a tendency to treble 
in price at the end of a long lease, say twenty-one years. That is, its price 
has advanced about in proportion to that of other necessary commodities. 
Nor is it true that the landholder has done nothing to earn this increase. He 
has exercised prudence and foresight and self-restraint in holding the land and 
paying taxes on it (often beyond its income), instead of selling it and spending 
the price. We shall generally find that the men who have made large for- 
tunes by the rise of real estate, have linked their destiny to that of their city 
and prospered with its prosperity: and the conservative ballast of the land- 
holder in our shifting community cannot be deemed worthless. 

It may be said, however, that the above is not a fair statement, since prop- 
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erty in favored localities has often increased within a few years, not two hun- 
dred, but several thousand per cent. True; and are there no merchants, bro- 
kers, steamboat and railroad directors, speculators of all sorts, who have made 
vast fortunes out of nothing in as short a time? Why should the landholder 
be singled out as a special subject for pillage? Eguitably he should rather be 
a special object of exemption, for his wealth does not come through the pov- 
erty of others. Ie has grown richer, but no one else has grown poorer to 
make him so or in consequence of his becoming so; nay, his prosperity is 
generally a proof and evidence that others are prospering around him; 
whereas the specu'ator’s path to wealth is too often strewn with the bodies of 
his victims. 

But we are only arguing from expediency. Very well; is it expedient to 
lay violent hands on the most innocent party first? 

Again, though real estate has in the long run a tendency to go up, there 
we-occasions when it remains stationary or even goes back fora time; and this 


is often the result of governmental mismanagement. Does government in 


such cases ever make compensation to private owners? Was such a thing 
ever proposed? Yet surely—but hold! we are coming to equity again, when 
we had put aside the consideration of right altogether. Still this mention of 
governmental mismanagement brings us once more squarely up to the main 
question from which we had gone back, 

What reason have we to suppose that government could administer all the 
capital of the country, real and personal, more judiciously, and more for the 
benefit of the whole community, than it is now administered by its owners? 

Experience answers, None whatever. The tendency is always to more 
waste under public than under private management: first, because individuals 
have less scruples about cheating the abstract public than about cheating the 
concrete individual; secondly, because it is generally easier for them to do so. 
Does any one suppose that the Legislature of New York could “run” A. T. 
Stewart's establishment as well as he does himself? (By as well I mean as 
conveniently to the public who are his customers.) This will happen even if 
the government is thoroughly honest in all its parts. But suppose it isn’t. 
That such a thing may happen we have had the saddest proof within a few 
years. The wildest conceptions of the old Greek comedy have been literally 
realized. When Aristophanes showed to the Athenian sausage-seller—the 
“self-made man” whom he chose as his representative demagogue—all the 
beauty and glory of Athens and her tributaries, and informed him that “ he 
should have the selling of all these things,” the dramatist only anticipated by a 
trifle more than two thousand years the every-day proceedings of an American 
ring. Just about the time when the above-mentioned proposition about emi- 
nent domain was put forth, two men had stolen a railroad, four men (sorry 
rogues at that!) had stolen a city—some of them have not disgorged their 
plunder yet—and in another quarter of the country a gang of adventurers had 
all but stolen a whole State. If they had not fallen out among themselves 
over the plunder, they might have completed the job. They just failed to cal- 
culate aright the problem: Jf two knaves can steal a railroad, and four a city, 
how many will it take to steal a State? Truly, a nice movement for an intelli- 
gent Christian te emit the proposal that the loeal governments all over the 
country should occupy all the land in it for the public benefit! 

But here comes up the fallacy of the anticipated future. We are told 
that present governments may be corrupt and wasteful because they are con- 
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trolled by the capitalist; but the government of the future, looking to the in- 
terests of the laborer, will make everything serene. This is the sheerest as- 
sumption. There is nothing whatever either in the theory or the practice of 
Trades Unions, Internationals, Labor Reformers, guocunque nosnine gaudent, 
to indicate any improvement on established forms. On the contrary, there is 
every indication of a retrogression towards barbarism. , 

Thus, there can be no reasonable doubt that the laboring class of this or 
almost any country would find the burden of life appreciably lightened by the 
adoption of what, for want of a better name, we call Free Trade. But your 
Labor Reformers are generally opposed to Free Trade when they condescend 
to have any opinion on the subject. This, however, is but the beginning, for, 
on looking a little further, we find that they reject the whole science of Politi- 
cal Economy. They don’t propose to amend it by the aid of new scientific or 
experimental discoveries, but to explode it altogether, And they claim in 
England to have practically disproved some of its propositions, which they 
have done much as aman may make water go up-hill—by means of a forcing- 
pump. But the clearly impending result is that some English industries will 
be either abolished or greatly reduced, and the capital employed in them 
transferred elsewhere; wherefore it is the intention of the Internationals to 
combine the workmen of all countries against their employers. Let this in- 
tention be realized and the productiveness of the interests affected would be so 
seriously checked as to cause an immediate retrogression of our material civ- 
ilization. 

So too the object of these Labor Reformers is, not to increase but to dimin- 
ish the quantity of Iubor, thus not only checking the growth of capital, but cre- 
ating an oligarchy of labor, the most oppressive because the most narrow- 
minded of all possible oligarchies. To this end look Eight-hour laws and 
limitation of number of apprentices, the latter having this additional advan- 
tage that, besides diminishing the number of really skilled workmen (already 
much too small) it recruits the ranks of loafers, roughs, thieves, and the dan- 
gerous classes generally. Finally, the carrying-out of such measures involves 
a Violation of individual personal liberty more oppressive, outrageous, and 
arbitrary than almost any prevalent in European autocracies. Indeed no 
European autocrat of the present day would dare to do some of the things that 
are done by Trades Unions. ‘To match them we must go back, not indeed to 
the prehistoric age of primal barbarism, but certainly to the first stages of 
civilization, as exhibited to us in the earliest writings with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

And all this in the supposed interest of a class, which, whatever it may be 
elsewhere, is in America not a fixed class; which is constantly shifting, re- 
ceiving recruits who drop into it, sending up its best men to higher places, 
How few Americans can look back three generations without running against 
some butcher or baker or candlestick-maker in the family! How few can 
feel secure about the worldly position of their great-grandchildren! During 
the palmy days of the Trish duel, two personal or political opponents had an 
“affair,” and one of them was hit in an awkward place. Speaking of the in- 
cident afterwards he remarked that ‘the bloody minded villain had endeavored 
to kill not only him but bis posterity.” In like manner I have often thought 
that a Labor Reformer inveighing against the wickedness of capitalists might 
be assailing the future interests of his own son or grandson. 


But are we to do nothing? Must this and that and the other evil go on 
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indefinitely? If this paper had not already grown on my hands to an inordi- 
nate length, I should have proceeded to discuss some of the honest and care- 
fully elaborated plans which have been proposed and partially tried for the 
improvement of the laborer’s condition; such as Mr. Brassey’s system of dou- 
ble relays (which did not, however, originate with him, for I remember its 
being suggested in England nearly thirty years ago); the codperative stores ; 
the working on shares (a beautiful fuir-weather arrangement, but as unable to 
stand the strain of hard times as the old practice is); the establishment of 
real (not charitable) model lodging-houses, ete., etc. As it is, I shall merely 
observe: : 

1. That workmen must not expect to have the independence (for them- 
selves) of a free government and the protection of a paternal government. 

2. That all schemes which involve the substitution of labor for capital or 
the dispensing with capital, are chimeric. 

3. That the vague sentimental declamation of newspaper articles does 


nothing toward helping us out of our difficulties. 
And lastly, that any socialist scheme of legislation, so far from perma- 
nently elevating the working class, would involve all classes ina common 


retrogression toward barbarism. 
Cart BENSON. 


A SONNET ON SONNETS. 


RIENDS must be patient when I do these things, 
Wasting an hour that might be better given 
To work—in following Dante far as heaven. 
For when unbid the spirit inly sings, 
And will not be controlled by other’s mood, 
That hour is oft the harvest time that brings 
The best thought uppermost: if then subdued 
To serve a master, my own goddess flies, 
And inspiration cometh not if sought, 
And second best is only half way good. 
What if a diamond sparkle in your thought, 
Will you another’s jewel overprize 
For its old setting, though divinely wrought, 
And read life ever through another's eyes? 
T. W. Parsons, 

















LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 


—_——— 


TN a late chapter I promised to submit testimony from those high in author- 
I ity, now the highest, showing that among those who had given the sub- 
ject the most thoughtful attention, the opinion was unanimous in favor of the 
“abolition of the civil Indian agents and licensed traders,” and the transfer of 
the Indian Bureau back to the War Department, where it originally belonged. 
The question as to which cabinet minister, the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Interior, should retain control of the bureau regulating In- 
dian affairs, has long been and still is one of unending discussion, and is of far 
more importance tothe country than the casual observer might imagine. The 
army as a unit, and from motives of peace and justice, favors giving this con- 
trol to the Secretary of War. Opposed to this view is a large, powerful, and 
at times unscrupulous party, many of whose strongest adherents are depend- 
eut upon the fraudulent practices and profits of which the Indian is the victim 
for the acquirement of dishonest wealth—practices and profits which only ex- 
ist so long as the Indian Bureau is under the supervision of the Interior Depart- 
ment. The reasons in favor of the War Department having the control of the 
government of the Indians exist at all times. But the struggle for this con. 
trol seems to make its appearance, like an epidemic, at certain periods, and for 
a brief time will attract considerable comment and discussion both in and out 
of Congress, then disappear from public view. To a candid, impartial mind I 
believe the reasons why the Indians should be controlled by the Department 
of War, the department which must assume the reins of power when any real 
control is exercised, are convincing. It may be asked, Then why, if the rea- 
sons are so convincing, are not proper representations made to the authorities 
at Washington and the transfer secured? This inquiry seems natural enough. 
Bat the explanation is sufficiently simple. The army officers, particularly 
those stationed on the frontier, have but little opportunity, even had they the 
desire, to submit their views or recommendations to Congress as a body or to 
members individually. When impressed with ideas whose adoption is deemed 
essential to the Government, the usual and recognized mode of presenting 
them for consideration is by written communications forwarded through the 
intermediate and superior commanders until laid before the Secretary of War, 
by whom, if considered sufficiently important, they are submitted to the Pres- 
ident, and by him to Congress. Having made this recommendation and fur- 
nished the Department with his reasons therefor, an officer considers that he 
has discharged his duty in the premises, and the responsibility of the adoption 
or rejection of his ideas then rests with a superior power. Beyond the con- 
scientious discharge of his duty he has no interest, certainly none of a pe- 
cuniary nature, to serve. In the periodical contests which prevail between 
the military and civil aspirants for the control of the Indian Bureau, the mili- 
tary content themselves as above stated with a brief and unbiassed presenta- 
tion of their views, and having submitted their argument to the proper tribu- 
nal, no further steps are taken to influence the decision. Not so with those 
advocating the claims of the civil agents and traders to publie recognition. 
The preponderance of testimony and the best of the argument rest with the 
military. But there are many ways of illustrating that the battle is not always 
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to the strong nor the race to the swift. The ways of Congress are sometimes 
peculiar—not to employ a more expressive term, 

Under the Constitution of the United States there are but two houses of 
Congress, the Senate and the House of Representatives, and most people re- 
siding within the jurisdiction of its laws suppose this to be the extent of the 
legislative body; but to those acquainted with the internal working of that im- 
portant branch of the Government, there is still a third house of Congress, bet- 
ter known as the lobby. ‘True, its existence is neither provided for nor recog- 
nized by law; yet it exists nevertheless, and so powerful, although somewhat 
hidden, is its influence upon the other branches of Congress, that almost any 
measure it is interested in becomes a law. It is somewhat remarkable that 
those measures which are plainly intended to promote the public interests are 
seldom agitated or advocated in the third house, while those measures of 
doubtful propriety or honesty usually secure the almost undivided support of 
the lobby. There are few prominent questions connected with the feeble pol- 
iey of the Government which can and do assemble so powerful and deter- 
mined a lobby as a proposed interference with the system of civilian superin- 
tendents, agents, and traders for tlre Indians. Let but some menrber of Con- 
gress propose to inquire into the workings of the management of the Indians, 
or propose a transfer of the bureau to the War Department, and the leaders 
of the combination opposed raise a ery which is as effective in rallying their 
supporters as was the signal of Roderick Dhu. From almost every State and 
territory the retainers of the bureau flock to the national capital. Why this 
rallying of the clans? Is there any principle involved? With the few, yes: 
with the many, no. Then what is the mighty influence which brings together 
this hungry host? Why this determined opposition to any interference with 
the management of the Indians? I remember making this inquiry years ago, 
and the answer then, which is equally applicable now, was: “ There is too 
much money in the Indian questior to allow it to pass into other hands.” This 
I believe to be the true solution of our difficulties with the Indians at the pres- 
ent day. It s ems almost incredible that a policy which is claimed and rep- 
resented to be based on sympathy for the red man and a desire to secure to 
him his rights, is shaped in reality and manipulated behind the scenes with the 
distinct and sole object of reaping a rich harvest by plundering both the Goy- 
ernment and the Indians. To do away with the vast army of agents, traders, 
and civilian employees which is a necessary appendage of the civilian 
policy, would be to deprive many members of Congress of a vast desl of 
patronage which they now enjoy. There ave few, if any, more comfortable 
or desirable places of disposing of a friend who has rendered valuable politi- 
cal service or electioneering aid, than to secure for him.the appointment of 
Indian agent. The salary of an agent is comparatively small. Men without 
means, however, eagerly accept the position; and ina few years, at furthest, 
they almost invariably retire in wealth. Who ever heard of a retired Indian 
agent or trader in limited circumstances? How do they realize fortunes upon 
so small a salary? In the disposition of the annuities provided for the Indians 
by the Government, the agent is usually the distributing medium. Between 
himself and the Indian there is no system of accountability, no vouchers given 
or received, no books kept, in fact no record except the statement which the 
agent chooses to forward to his saperintendent. 

The Indian has no means of knowing how much in value or how many 
presents of any particular kind the Government, the “ Great Father” as he 
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terms it, has sent him. For knowledge on this point he must accept the state- 
ment of the agent. The goods.sent by the Government are generally those 
which would most please an Indian's fancy. The Indian trader usually keeps 
goods of a similar character. The trader is most frequently a particular friend 
of the agent, often associated with him in business, and in many instances holds 
his position of trader at the instance of the agent. They are always located 
aear each other. The trader is usually present at the distribution of annui- 
cies. If the agent, instead of distributing to the Indians all of the goods in- 
tended for them by the Government, only distributes one half and retains the 
other half, who is to be the wiser? Not the Indian, defrauded though he may 
be, for he is ignorant of how much is coming to him. The word of the agent 
is his only guide. He may complain a little, express some disappointment at 
the limited amount of presents, and intimate that the “Great Father” has 
dealt out the annuities with a sparing hand; but the agent explains it by 
referring to some depredations which he knows the tribe to have been guilty 
of in times past; or if he is not aware of any particular instance of guilt, he 
charges them generally with having committed such acts, knowing one can 
scarcely go amiss in accusing a tribe of occasionally slaying a white man, 
and ends up his charge by informing them that the “Great Father,” learning 
of these little irregularities in their conduct and being pained greatly thereat, 
felt compelled to reduce their allowance of blankets, sugar, coffee, ete., when 
at the same time the missing portion of said allowance is safely secured in the 
storehouse of the agent near by. Well, but how can he enrich himself in this 
Manner? it may be asked. By simply, and unseen by the Indians, transferring 
che unissued portion of the annuities from his government storehouse to the 
trading establishment of his friend the trader. There the boxes are unpacked 
and their contents spread out for barter with the Indians. The latter, in grati- 
fying their wants, are forced to purchase from the trader at prices which are 
scores of times the value of the article offered. I have seen Indians dispose 
of buffalo robes to traders, which were worth from fifteen to twenty decl- 
ars each, and get in return only ten to twenty cups of brown sugar, the en- 
tire value of which did not exceed two or three dollars. This is one of the 
Many ways agents and traders have of amassing sudden wealth. I have 
known the head chiefs of a tribe to rise in a council in the presence of other 
chiefs and of officers of the army, and accuse his agent, then present, of these 
or similar dishonest practices. Is it to be wondered at that the position of 
went or trader among the Indians is greatly sought after by men deter- 
mined to become rich, but not particular as to the manner of doing so? Or 
is it to be wondered at that army officers, who are often made aware of the in- 
justice done the Indian yet are powerless to prevent it, and wlro trace many of 
our difficulties with the Indians to these causes, should urge the abolishment 
of a system which has proven itself so fruitful in fraud and dishonest dealing 
coward those whose interests it should be their duty to protect? 

In offering the testimony which follows, and which to those at all interested 
in the subject of our dealings with the Indian must have no little weight, I 
uave given that of men whose interest in the matter could only spring from 
experience and a supposed thorough knowledge of the Indian character, and 
a desire to do justice to him as well as to the Government, At the present 
writing a heavy cloud portending a general Indian war along our entire 
frontier, from the British possessions on the north to the Mexican border on 
the south, hangs threateningly over us. Whether it will really result in war 
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or in isolated acts of barbarity remains to be seen. But enough is known te 
prove that the day has not yet arrived when the lawless savage of the plains 
is prepared or willing to abandon his favorite pastime of war and depredation 
upon the defenceless frontier, and instead to settle quietly down and study the 
arts and callings of a quiet and peaceful life. It is impossible for the Indian 
to comprehend the force of any law or regulation which is not backed up by 
a power sufficiently strong to compel its observance. This is not surprising, 
as a large proportion of their white brethren are equally obtuse. Lieutenant- 
General Sheridan showed his thorough appreciation of the Indian character, 
in an endorsement recently written by him upon a complaint relat ng to 
Indian depredations, forwarded from one of his subordinates to the War Depart- 
ment. General Sheridan writes, ‘*‘ We can never stop the wild Indians from 
murdering and stealing until we punish them. Ifa white man in this country 
commits a murder, we hang him; if he steals a horse, we put him in the pent- 
tentiary. If an Indian commits these crimes, we give him better fare and 
more blankets. I think I may say with reason, that under this policy the 
civilization of the wild red man will progress slowly.” 

As might naturally be expected, a massacre like that at Fort Phil Kearny, 
in which ninety-one enlisted men and three officers were slain outright, and no 
one left to tell the tale, excited discussion and comment throughout the land, 
and raised inquiry as to who was responsible for this lamentable affair. The 
military laid the blame at the door of the Indian Bureau with its host of 
civil agents and traders, and accused the latter of supplying the Indians with 
the arms and ammunition which were afterward turned against the whites. 
The supporters of the Indian Bureau not only did not deny the accusation, 
but went so faras to claim that all our difficulties with the Indians could 
be traced to the fact that the military commanders, particularly Generals Han- 
cock and Cooke, had forbidden the traders from furnishing the Indians with 
arms and ammunition. This was the official statement of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affiirs in the spring of 1867. It was rather a queer complaint upon 
which to justify a war that, because the Government would not furnish the sav- 
ages with implements for murdering its subjects in approved modern method, 
these same savages would therefore be reluctantly foreed to murder and scalp 
such settlers and travellers as fell in their paths, in the old-fashioned toma- 
hawk, bow and arrow style. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his re- 
port to the Secretary of the Interior in the spring of 1867, labored hard to find 
a justification for the Indians in their recent outbreak at Fort Phil Kearny. 
The withholding of arms and ammunition from the Indians seemed to be the 
principal grievance. As the views of the Commissioner find many supporters 
in quarters remote from the scene of Indian depredations, and among persons 
who still cling to the traditionary Indian, as wrought by the pen of Cooper, as 
their ideal red man, I quote the Commissioner’s words: ‘ An order issued by 
General Cooke at Omaha on the 31st of July last, in relation to arms and am- 
munition, has had a very-bad effect. I am satisfied that such orders are not 
only unwise but really cruel, and therefore calculated to produce the very 
worst effect. Indians are men, and when hungry will like others resort to 
any means to obtain food; and as the chase is their only means of subsistence, 
if you deprive them of tle power of procuring it, you certainly produce great 
dissatisfaction. If it were true that arms and ammunition could be accumu- 
lated by them to war against us, it would certainly be unwise to give it to 
them, but this is not the fact. No Indian will buy two guns. One he abso- 
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lutely needs; and as he has no means of taking care of powder, he necessarily 
will take, when offered to him, but a very limited quantity. It is true that 
formerly they hunted with bows and arrows, killing buffxlo, ante’ope, and 
deer with the same; but to hunt successfully with bow and arrows requires 
horses, and as the valleys of that country are now more or less filled with 
white men prospecting for gold and silver, their means of subsisting their 
horses have passed away, and they now have but few horses. I mention these 
facts so as to place before the country, as briefly as possible, the condition as 
well as the wants of the Indians.” 

Unfortunately for the Commissioner, his premises were entirely wrong, and 
his conclusions necessarily so. It is a difficult task to prove that men whose 
habits, instincts, and training incline them to deeds of murder, will be less apt 
to commit those deeds, provided we place in their hands every implement and 
facility for their commission; yet such in effect was the reasoning ot the Com- 
missioner. Where or from whom he could have obtained the opinions he ex- 
pressed, it is difficult to understand. He certainly derived no such ideas from 
a personal knowledge of the Indians themselves. How well his statements 
bear examination: “If it were true that arms and ammunition could be ac- 
cumulated by them to war against us, it would certainly be worse to give it to 
them, but this is not the fact. No Indian will buy two guns.” 

On the contrary, every person at all familiar with the conduct of the Tn- 
dians knows that there is no plan or idea which they study more persistently 
than that of accumulating arms and ammunition, and in the successful execu- 
tion of this plan they have collected, and are to-day collecting arms and am- 
munition of the latest and most approved pattern, This supply of arms and am- 
munition is not obtained for purposes of hunting, for no matter how bountifully 
the Indian may be supplied with firearms, his favorite and most successful mode 
of killing the buffalo, his principal article of food, is with the bow and arrow. 
It is, at the same time, the most economical mode, as the arrows, after being 
lodged in the bodies of the buffalo, may be recovered unimpaired, and be used 
repeatedly. ‘* No Indian will buy two guns!” If the honorable Conimissioner 
had added the words, provided he can steal them, his statement would be heart- 
ily concurred in. From a knowledge of the facts, I venture the assertion that 
there is scarcely an Indian, on the plains, no matter how fully armed and 
equipped, but will gladly barter almost anything he owns, of proper value, in 
exchange for good arms and ammunition. Even if his personal wants in this 
respect are sntisfied, the Indian is too shrewd at driving a bargain to throw 
away any opportunity of possessing himself of arms or ammunition, as among 
his comrades he is aware that no other articles of trade command the prices 
that are paid for implements of war. An Indian may not desire two guns for 
his own use, but he will buy or procure one gun and one or more revolvers 
as a part of his equipment for war, and there are few of the chiefs and war- 
riors of the plains who to-day are not the possessors of at least one breech-load- 
ing rifle or carbine, and from one to two revolvers. This can be vouched for 
by any officer who has been brought in contact with the hostile Indians of late 
years. As to the Indian not having proper means to take care of his ammuni- 
tion, experience has shown that when he goes into action he carries a greater 
number of rounds of ammunition than do our soldiers, and in time of peace he 
exercises far better care of his supply than do our men. The army d elared 
itself almost unanimously against the issue of arms to the Indians, while the 
traders, who were looking to the profits, and others of the Indian Bureau, 
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proclaimed loudly in favor of the issue, unlimited and unrestrained. General 
Hancock, commanding at that time one of the most important and extensive 
of the Indian departments, issued orders to his subordinates threughout the 
Indian country, similar to the order referred to of General Cooke. The order 
simply required post commanders and other officers to prevent the issue or 
sale of arms and ammunition to any Indians of the plains. As we were then 
engaged in hostilities with nearly all the tribes, it would have been simply as- 


sisting our enemies not to adopt this course. A spontaneous outcry came from 


the traders who were to be affected by this order—an outcry that did not 
cease until it resounded in Washington. General Hancock reported his action 
in the matter to his next superior officer, at that time Lieutenant-General Sher- 
man. General Sherman at once sent the following letter to General Hancock, 
emphatically approving the course of the latter, and reiterating the order: 


HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI, ) 


Sr. LOuIS, MISSOURI, January 26, 1867. | 


GENERAL : I have this moment received your letter of January 22, about the sale of arms and 
ammunition to Indians by traders and agents. We, the military, are held responsible for the 
peace of the frontier, and it is an absurdity to attempt it if Indian agents and traders can legalize 
and encourage so dangerous a traffic. I regard the paper enclosed, addressed to Mr. D. A. But- 
terfield, and signed by Charles Bogy, W. R. Irwin, J. H. Leavenworth, and others, as an outrage 
upon our rights and supervision of the matter, and I now authorize you to disregard that paper, 
and at once stop the practice, keeping the issues and sales of arms and ammunition under the rigid 
control and supervision of the commanding officers of the posts and districts near which the In- 
dians are. 

If the Indian agents may, without limit, supply the Indians with arms, I would not expose our 
troops and trains to them at all, but would withdraw our soldiers, who already have a herculean 
task on their hands. ° 

This order is made for this immediate time, but I will, with all expedition, send these papers» 
with a copy of this, to General Grant, in the hope that he will lay it before the President, who 
alone can control both War and Indian Departments, under whom, at present, this mixed control 
of the Indian question now rests in law and practice. 

Your obedient servant, 
W. T. SHERMAN, Lieutenant-General Commanding. 

General W. 8S. HANCOCK. commanding Department of the Missouri. 


This was béfore the peace policy had become supreme, or the appointment 
of agents from the Society of Friends had been discovered as a supposed pan- 
acea for all our Indian difficulties. 

General Sherman, as stated in his letter, forwarded all the papers relating 
to the arms question to the headquarters of the army. General Grant, then 
in command of the army, forwarded them to the Secretary of War, accompa- 
nied by the following letter, which clearly expresses the views he then held: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C,, February 1, 1867. 


Sir : The enclosed papers, just received from General Sherman, are respectfully forwarded, 
and your special attention invited. They show the urgent necessity for an immediate transfer of 
the Indian Bureau to the War Department, and the abolition of the civil agents and licensed traders. 
If the present practice is to be continued, Ido not see that any course is left open to us but to with- 
draw our troops to the settlements and call upon Congress to provide means and troops to carry 
on formidable hostilities against the Indians, until all the Indlans or all the whites on the great 
plains, and between the settlements on the Missouri and the Pacific slope, are exterminated. The 
course General Sherman has pursued in this matter, in disregarding the permits of Mr. Bogy and 
others, is just right. I will instruct him to enforce his order until it is countermanded by the 
Y’resident or yourself. I would also respectfully ask that this matter be placed before the Presi- 
dent, and his disapproval of licensing the sale of arms to Indians asked. We have treaties with 
all tribes of Indians from time to time. If the rule is to be followed that all tribes with which we 
have treaties, and pay annuities, can procure such articles without stint or limit, it will not be long 
before the matter becomes perfectly understood by the Indians, and they avail themselves of it to 
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equip themselves for war. They will get the arms either b? making treaties themselves or through 
tribes who have such treaties. 
1 would respectfully recommend that copies of the enclosed communications be furnished to 
the Military Committee of each house of Congress. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Uv. S. GRANT, General. 
Hon, E, M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


$n response to a request from General Grant to furnish the Department 
with a statement of his views on the question of a transfer of the Indian Bu- 
rean from the Interior to the War Department, General John Pope, whose 
great experience among and knowledge of the Indians of the plains eminent- 
ly qualified him to judge of the real merits of the question, wrote an able letter, 
briefly stating the prominent rensons favoring the proposed change. As the 
question of the transfer of the Indian Bureau from the control of the Interior to 
that of the War Department is constantly being brought up, and after the fail- 
ure of the present policy is most likely to be raised again, the arguments ad- 
vanced by General Pope, being those generally maintained by the army, and 
still having full force, are here given: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 25, 1867, 


GENERAL : In compliance with your suggestions, I have the honor to submit the following 
leading reasons why the Indian Bureau should be retransferred to the War Department. The 
views which I shall submit are by no means original, but are well-settled opinions of every officer 
of the army who has had experience on the subject, and are and have been entertained for years 
by nearly every citizen of the territories not directly or indirectly connected with the present sye- 
tem of Indian management. 

Under present circumstances there is a divided jurisdiction over Indian affairs. While the In- 
dians are officially at peace, according to treaties negotiated with them by the civil officers of the 
Indian Bureau, the military forces stationed in the Indian country have no jurisdiction over the 
Indians, and of consequence no gertain knowledge of their feelings or purposes, and no power to 
take any action, either of a precautionary or aggressive character. The first that is known of In- 
dian hostilities is a sudden report that the Indians have commenced a war, and have devastated 
many miles of settlements or massacred parties of emigrants or travellers. By the time such in- 
formation reaches the military commander, the worst has been accomplished, and the Indians 
have escaped from the scene of outrage. Nothing is left to the military except pursuit, and gener. 
ally unavailing pursuit. The Indian agents are careful never to locate their agencies at the mili- 
tary posts, for reasons very well understood. It is not in hnman nature that two sets of officials, 
responsible to different heads, and not in accord either in opinion or purpose, should act together 
harmoniously ; and instead ef combined, there is very certain to be conflicting action. The re- 
sults are what might be expected. It would be far better to devolve the whole management of In- 
dian affairs upon one or the other department, so as to secure at least consistent and uniform poh- 
cy. At war the Indians are under the control of the military, at peace under the control of the 
civil officers. Exactly what constitutes Indian hostilities is not agreed on ; and, besides this, as 
soon as the military forces, after a hard campaign, conducted with great hardship and at large ex- 
pense, have succeeded‘in forcing the Indians into such a position that punishment is possible, the 
Indian, seeing the result and the impossibility of avoiding it, immediately proclaims his wish to 
make peace. The Indian agent, anxious, for manifest reasons, to nezotiate a treaty, at once inter- 
feres “to protect” (as he expresses it) the Indians from the troops, and arrests the further prose- 
cution of the military expedition just at the moment when results are to be obtained by it, and the 
whole labor and cost of the campaign are lost. The Indian makes a treaty to avoid immediate 
danger by the troops, without the slightest purpose of keeping it, and the agent knows very well 
that the Indian does not intend to observe it. While the army is fighting the Indians at one end of 
the line, Indian agents are making treaties and furnishing supplies at the other end, which sup- 
plies are at once used to keep up the conflict. With this divided jurisdiction and responsibility it 
is impossible to avoid these unfortunate transactions. If the Indian department, as at present 
constituted, were given sole jurisdiction of the Indians, and the troops removed, it is certain that a 
better condition of things would be obtained than now exists, since the whole responsibility of In- 
dian wars, and their results to unprotected citizens, would belong to the Indian Bureau alone, 
without the power of shifting the responsibility of consequences upon others. The military officer 
is the representative of force, a logic which the Indian understands, and with which he does not 
invest the Indian agent. It isa fact which can be easily authenticate |, that the Indians, in mass, 
prefer to deal entirely with military commanders, and would unanimously vote for the transfer of 
21 
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the Indian department to the War Department. In this they are mainly influenced by the knowl- 
edge that they can rely upon what the military commander tells or promises them, as they see he 
‘has power to fulfil his promise. 

The first and great interest of the army officer is to preserve peace with the Indians. His 
home during his life is to be at some military post in the Indian country, and aside from the obli- 
gations of duty, his own comfort and quiet, and the possibility of escaping arduous and harassing 
field service against Indians at all seasons of the year, accompanied by frequent changes of station, 
which render it impossible for him to have his family with him, render a state of peace with Indians 
the most desirable of all things to him. He therefore omits no proper precautions, and does not 
fail to use all proper means, by just treatment, honest distribution of annuities, and fair dealing, 
to secure quiet and friendly relations with the Indian tribes in his neighborhood. His honest dis- 
tribution of the annuities appropriated to the Indians is further secured by his life commission in 
the army, and the odium which would blast bis life and character by any dishonest act. If dis- 
missed from the service for such malfeasance, he would be publicly branded by his own profes- 
sion, and would be powerless to attribute his removal from office to any but the true cause. The 
Indian agent, on the other hand, accepts his office for a limited time and for a specific purpose, 
and he finds it easy when he has secured his ends (the rapid acquisition of money) to account for 
his removal from office on political grounds or the personal enmity of some other official of his 
departinent superior in rank to himself. The eagerness to secure an appointment as Indian agent, 
on a small salary, manifested by many persons of superior ability, ought of itself to be a warning 
to Congress as tothe objects sought by it. Itis a common saying in the West that next to, if not 
indeed before, the consulship to Liverpool, an Indian agency is the most desirable office in the gift 
of the Government. Of course the more treaties an Indian agent can negotiate, the larger the ap 
propriation of money and goods which passes through his hands, and the more valuable his office. 
An Indian war on every other day, with treaty-making on intermediate days, would be therefore 
the condition of affairs most satisfactory to such Indian agents. I by no means say that all In- 
dian agents are dishonest. In truth I know some who are very sincere and honorable men, who 
try to administer their offices with fidelity to the Government; but that the mass of Indian agents 
on the front er are true only to their personal and pecuniary interests, [ am very sure no one 
familiar with the subject will dispute. I repeat, then, that a condition of peace with the Indians 
is above all things desirable to the military oflicer stationed in their country: something very like 
the reverse to the Indian agent. 

The transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War Department would at once eliminate from our 
Indian system the formidable army of Indian superintendents, agents, sub-agents, special agents, 
jobbers, contractors, and hangers-on, who now infest the frontier States and territories, and save 
to the Government annually a sum ef money which I will not venture to estimate. The army of- 
ficers detailed to perform duty in their places would receive no compensation in addition to their 
army pay. Previous to the creation of the Interior Department and the transfer of the Indian 
Bureau to that department, army officers performed well and honestly the duties of Indian 
agents, and it is only necessary to refer to our past history to demonstrate that our relations at 
that time with the Indians were far more friendly and satisfactory than they have been since 
The military are absolutely necessary in the Indian country to protect the lives and property of 
our citizens. Indian agents and superintendents are not necessary, since their duties have been 
and can still be faithfully and efficiently performed by the army officers stationed with the troops. 
Harmonious and concerted action can never be secured while both parties are retained. The 

‘ military are necessary—the civil officers are not; and as it is essential that the one or the other be 
displaced, I cannot see what doubt exists as to which party must give way These are only the 
general reasons for the retransfer of the Indian Bureau to the War Department—reasons which 
are well understood by every one familiar with the subject... . In order that any policy 
whatever may be consistently and efliciently pursued, a change in our present administration of 
Indian affairs is absolutely essential. The retransfer of the Indian Bureau to the War Depart- 
ment is believed to be the first step toward a reformation, and until that step is taken it is useless 
to expect any improvement in the present conUition of our Indian relations. 

Iam, General, respectfully your obedient servant, 
JOHN Pore, Brevet Major-General U. 8. Army. 

GENERAL U. 8. GRANT, General-in-Chief, Washington, D. C, 


Genera! Grant was at that time so impressed with the importance of Gen- 
eral Pope’s letter that he forwarded it to the Secretary of War, with the re- 
quest that it might be laid before both branches of Congress. 

It might be urged that the above letters and statements are furnished by 
officers of the army, who are exponents of but one side of the question. Fortu- 
nat:ly it is possible to go outside the military circle and introduce testimony 
which should be considered impartial and fiee from bias. At this particular 
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period in the discussion of the Indian question, Colonel E. S. Parker. a highly 
educated and thoroughly cultivated gentleman, was asked to submit » plan 
for the establishment of a permanent and perpetual peace, and for settling 
all matters of difference between the United States and the various Indian 
tribes. 

Colonel Parker is well known as a distinguished chief of the once powerful 
Six Nations, and since the time referred to has been better known as Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs during the early part of the present administration. 
Being an Indian, his sympathies must be supposed to have been on the side of 
his own people, and in his endeavor to establish a permanent peace he would 
recommend no conditions prejudicial or unjust to their interests. He recom- 
mended: ‘ First, the transfer of the Indian Bureau from the Interior Depart- 
ment back to the War Department, or military branch of the Government, 
where it originally belonged, until within the last few years. The condition 
and disposition of all the Indians west of the Mississippi river, as developed in 
consequence of the great and rapid influx of immigration by reason of the dis- 
covery of the precious metals throughout the entire West, renders it of the ut- 
most importance that military supervision should be extended over the Indians. 
Treaties have been made with a very large number of the tribes, and general- 
ly reservations have been provided as homes for them. Agents, appointed 
from civil life, have generally been provided to protect their lives and proper- 
ty, and to attend to the prompt and faithful observance of treaty stipulations. 
But as the hardy pioneer and adventurous miner advanced into the inhospita- 
ble regions occupied by the Indians, in search of the precious metals, they 
found no rights possessed by the Indians that they were bound to respect. 
The faith of treaties solemnly entered into was totally disregarded, and Indian 
territory wantonly violated. If any tribe remonstrated against the violation 
of their natural and treaty rights, members of the tribe were inhumanly shot 
down, and the whole treated as mere dogs. Retaliation generally followed, 
and bloody Indian wars have been the consequence, costing many lives and 
much treasure. In all troubles arising in this manner, the civil agents have 
been totally powerless to avert the consequences, and when too late the mili- 
tary have been called in to protect the whites and punish the Indians, when if, 
in the beginning, the military had had the supervision of the Indians, their 
rights would sot have been improperly molested, or if disturbed in their quiet- 
ude by any lawless whites, a prompt and summary check to any further ag- 
gression could have been given. In cases where the Government promises 
the Indians the quiet and peaceable possession of a reservation, and precious 
metals are discovered or found to exist upon it, the military alone can give the 
Indians the needed protection, and keep the adventurous miner from encroach- 
ing upon the Indians until the Government has come to some understanding 
with them. In such cases the civil agent is absolutely powerless. 

** Most of the Indian treaties contain stipulations for the payment to Indians 
of annuities, either in money or goods, or both, and agents are appointed to 
make these payments whenever Government furnishes them the means. I 
know of no reason why officers of the army could not make all these payments 
as well as civilians. The expense of agencies would be saved, and I think 
the Indians would be more honestly dealt by. An officer’s honor and interest 
are at stake, which impels him to discharge his duty honestly and faithfully, 
while civil agents have none of these incentives, the ruling passion with them 
being generally to avoid all trouble and responsibility and to make as much 
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money as possible out of their offices. In the retransfer of this bureau, I would 
provide for the complete abolishment of the system of Indian traders, which, in 
my opinion, is a great evil to Indian communities. I would make Govern- 
ment the purchaser of all articles usually brought in by Indians, giving them 
a fair equivalent for the same in money, or goods at cost prices. In this way 
it would be an easy matter to regulate the sale or issue of arms and ammuni- 
tion to Indians, a question which of late has agitated the minds of the civil and 
military authorities. Ifthe entry of large numbers of Indians to any military 
post is objectionable, it can easily be arranged that only limited numbers shall 
be admitted daily.” 

Colonel Parker next quotes from messages of Washington and Jeffersen, 
showing that they had favored the exclusion of civil agents and traders. His 
recommendation then proceeds: “It is greatly to be regretted that this bene- 
ficent arid humane policy had not been adhered to, for it is a fact not to be de- 
nied, that at this day Indian trading licenses are very much sought after, and 
when once obtained, although it may be for a limited period, the lucky posses- 
sor is considered as having already made his fortune. The eagerness also 
with which Indian agencies are sought after, and large fortunes made by the 
agents in a few years, notwithstanding the inadequate salary given, is pre- 
suniptive evidence of frauds against the Indians and the Government. Many 
other reasons might be suggested why the Indian department should altogether 
be under military control, but a familiar knowledge of the practical working 
of the present system would seem to be the most convincing proof of the pro- 
priety of the measure. It is pretty generally advocated by those most famil- 
iar with our Indian relations, and, so far as I know, the Indians themselves 
desire it. Civil officers are not usually respected by the tribes, but they fear 
and regard the military, and will submit to their counsels, advice, and dicta- 
tion, when they would not listen to a civil agent.” 

In discussing the establishment of reservations, and the locating of the In- 
dians upon them, Colonel Parker says: ‘It may be imagined that a seri- 
ous obstacle would be presented to the removal of the Indians from their 
homes on account of the love they bear for the graves of their ancestors. 
This, indeed, would be the least and last objection that would be raised by any 
tribe. Much is said in the books about the reverence paid by Indians to the 
dead, and their antipathy to deserting their ancestral graves. "Whatever may 
have been the customs for the dead in ages gone by, and whatever pilgrim- 
ages may have been made to the graves of thoir loved and distinguished dead, 
none of any consequence exist at the present day. They leave their dead 
without any painful regrets, or the shedding of tears. ~And how could it be 
otherwise with a people who have such indefinite and vague ideas of a future 
state of existence? And to my mind it is unnatural to assume or suppose that 
the wild or untutored Indian can have more attachment for his home, or love 
for the graves of his ancestors, than the civilized and enlightened Christian.” 

I regret that I cannot, in this brief space, give all the suggestions and re- 
commendations submitted by this eminent representative of the red man, dis- 
playing as they do sound judgment and thorough mastery of his subject. In 
regard to the expense of his plan he says: ‘I believe it to be more economi- 
eal than any other plan that could be suggested. A whole army of Indian 
agents, traders, contractors, jobbers, and hangers-on would be dispensed with, 
and from them would come the strongest opposition to the adoption of this 
plan, as it would effectually close to them the corrupt sources of their wealth.” 
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General Grant, then commanding the army, must have approved at that 
time of the views of the distinguished Indian; for a few years later, on 
entering upon the duties of President of the United States, he appointed him 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, thus giving Colonel Parker an opportunity te 
inaugurate the system which he had urged as being most conducive to the 
welfare of his people and tending to restrain them from acts of war, The in- 
fluences brought to bear by the exponents of the peace policy, as it was termed, 
were too powerful to be successfully resisted, and Colonel Parker felt himself 
forced to resign his position, for the reason, as stated by him, that the influ- 
ences operating against him were so great that he was unable to give effect to 
the principles which he believed should prevail in administering the affairs of 
his important bureau. 

The latter part of the summer and fall of 1867 was not characterized by 
active operations either upon the part of the troops or that of the Indians. A 
general council of all the tribes infesting the southern plains was called to as- 
semble on “ Medicine Lodge creek.” This council was called in furtherance 
of a plan of pacification proposed by Congress with a view to uniting and locat- 
ing all the tribes referred tu on a reservation to be agreed upon. Congress pro- 
vided that the tribes invited to the council should be met by a peace commis- 
sion on the part of the Government, composed of members of each house of 
Congress, distinguished civilians, and officers of the army of high rank. At 
this council all the southern tribes assembled; presents in profusion were dis- 
tributed among the Indians, the rule of distribution, I believe, being as usual 
that the worst Indians received the greatest number of valuable presents; an 
agreement was entered into between the Indians and the representatives of 
the Government; reservations enibracing a large extent of the finest portions 
of the public lands were fixed upon, to the apparent satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, and the promise of the Indians to occupy them and to keep away from 

the settlements and lines of travel was made without hesitation. This was the 
beginning of the promised era of peace. The lion and the lamb had agreed to 
lie down together, but the sequel proved that when they got up again * the 
lamb was missing.” 
G. A. CUSTER. 





WHETHER I LOVE THEE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


\ HETHER I love thee, ask the stars, 
To which so oft I breathed my hopes and fears. 
Whether I love thee, ask the rose 
I sent to thee, bedewed with lover's tears. 
Whether I love thee, ask the clouds 
Which oft to thee my messengers have been. 
Whether I love thee, ask the stream 
In which thy lovely image I have seen. 
Whether I love thee, ask thyseff, 
Though I have never told my love to thee. 
Whether I love thee, ask mine eyes, 
In them my love forever thou wilt see. 
C. P. CRANCH. 


. 














THE ANTCHAR. 


By I. S. TuRGENEF. 


I. 


N a newly whitewashed chamber of the little manorial house of the village 
I of Sassovo, in the district of Tula, a young man was seated in a narrow, 
high-backed chair, before a rickety table, examining some accounts. He wore 
a travelling coat. Two candles were burning before him in plain candlesticks. 
In one corner lay an open trunk, and in another « servant was preparing an 
iron bed. At the door was standing a heavily-bearded, intelligent-looking 
peasant, clad in a new armiak * and with a red band about his waist. He was 
the starostat of the village. He was looking steadily at the youngman. Near 
the window stood an old spinet by the side of an equally ancient chest of drawers. 
The faded portrait of a woman with powdered hair and in furbelowed dress 
was hung upon the partition beneath an old rococo mirror. To judge from the 
lowness of the ceiling and the wide cracks in the floor, the little house to 
which we have just introduced the reader had been built long before. Gen- 
erally uninhabited, its only use was to give an occasional night’s lodging to the 
lord of the manor. The young man of whon we have just spoken was the 
proprietor of the village of Sassovo; he had arrived the evening before from 
his principal estate, which lay at a distance of about a hundred versts. He 
intended to leave the next day, after visiting the place, hearing the complaints 
of his peasants, and settling the accounts. 

* That will do,” he said abruptly, raising his head; “Iam tired. You may 
go,” he said to the starosta. ‘Come back to-morrow morning and give the 
peasants due notice that they have to present themselves here. I should like 
to see them collected together. De you hear?” 

“Tam listening,” answered the other. 

“ You did right,” continued the master, looking about him, “in having these 
old walls whitewashed; it is much neater now.” 

The starosta followed his master!s glance about the room, but did not utter 
a word. 

“You may go.” 

The starosta made a humble bow and departed. 

“T say!” cried the master, stretching himself, “ bring me some tea; it’s 
time to go to bed.” 

The servant went behind the partition, where a samovar could be heard 
boiling, and soon returned bringing a cup of tea, a few biscuits that had been 
bought in the town, and a pot of cream. The lord had hardly set the cup to 
his lips when he heard a footstep in the next room and a delicate voice asking, 
“Ts Vladimir Sergeievitch Astakoff within, and can one see him?” 

Astakoff glanced with some surprise at his servant, and said to him hastily 
in a low voice, “* Go, see who it is.” 

The servant went out, trying in vain to close the door, which persisted in 
remaining open. 

“ Tell Vladimir Sergeievitch,” continued the same voice, “that his neighbor 
Ipatoff is anxious to make him a visit if it does not disturb him, and that an- 


* A summer coat. 
t A sort of mayor, or foreman. 
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other neighbor who has come with me, Bodriakoff, also desires to pay his re- 
spects.” 

Astakoff made a gesture of vexation. Nevertheless, when his servant re- 
turned he told him to introduce the visitors, and rose to receive them. The 
door opened wide and the two neighbors appeared. One of them, a short, 
squat old man, with a round head and bright eyes, came first; the second, a 
man of about thirty, tall and thin, with a dark complexion and black disordered 
hair, followed him, swinging his arms. The old gentleman wore a very neat 
gray frockcoat, with mother-of-pearl buttons, Scotch-plaid trousers, and gaiters 
over his shoes. <A rose-colored scarf, half covered by his white shirt-collar, 
was about his neck. His whole appearance was fresh and agreeable. His 
companion, on the other hand, did not make so agreeable an impression. He 
wore an old black coat, buttoned to the chin, and thick winter trousers of the 
same color. There was no trace of linen to be seen about his neck nor at his 
wrists. The old gentleman first approached Astakoff, saluted him politely, and 
in the same soft voice said: 

“T have the honor of introducing myself to you as your nearest neighbor, 
and also as a distant connection, Ipatoff, Michael Nicolaievitch. I have for a 
long time desired the pleasure of your acquaintance, and I hope that I have 
not disturbed you.” 

Astakoff answered that the pleasure was on his side—no disturbance in the 
world—and he invited them to sit down and take some tea, 

“And this gentleman,” continued the old man, after listening with a be- 
nevolent smile to Astakoff’s half-finished sentences, and pointing to the man in 
black, “is also one of your neighbors, one of my good friends, Bodriakoff, 
Ivan Illivite&, who has always had a great desire to know you.” 

The gentleman in black, from whose face no one would fancy that he had 


. 


ever greatly desired anything in his life, so absent and sleepy was his expres- 
sion, bowed awkwardly. Astakoff returned his bow, and again begged his 
visitors to sit down. They took their places. 

“T am glad, very glad to meet you,” resumed the old man, opening his 
arms, while the other gazed open-mouthed at the ceiling. ‘* Although you pre- 
fer to dwell in a district rather remote from our peaceful country, we include 
you in the list of our principal landowners.” 

“That is very flattering to me,” answered Astakoff. 

* Flattering or not, it is true. You must excuse us, Vladimir Sergeievitch; 
we are plain people; we live very simply; we say just what we think. And 
even on feast-days we visit in frockcoats; it’s the fashion here. In the neigh- 
boring districts we are called the frockcoaters, and they taunt us for our lack 
of polish. But we don’t mind that the least in the world. Just consider, 
please, living in the country to stand on ceremony!” 

“Certainly; what can be better in the country than natural manners?” re- 
marked Astakoff. 

‘And nevertheless,” continued the old gentleman, ‘in our district there 
are living some men of really extraordinary mind, men of a genuine European 
civilization, although they do not wear a dress-coat. For example, our histo- 
rian, Efzukoff, Stephen Stephanovitch; he is engaged upon a history of all the 
Russias from the most ancient times; he is even known at St. Petersburg; 
he is a man of profound learning. You know that in our town they have set 
up a Swedish cannon-ball on the public place. It was he who discovered that 
it was Swedish. Zentiller is especially interested in natural history. They say 
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this is the particular pursuit of the Germans. Now ten years ago, when a wan- 
dering hyena was killed here, it was Zentiller who decided finally that it was 
a hyena from the peculiar conformation of its tail. There is besides Kabour- 
dine, a gentleman. He devotes himself especially to light literature. His 
little articles, which are of the utmost finish, may be read in the ‘ Galatea.’ 
Bodriakoff, not this one—no—this one neglects the muses—but another. 
Serge—dear me, what is his patronymic?” 

“« Sergeievitch,” slowly uttered the Bodriakoff who was present. 

“Yes, yes, Sergeievitch. He writes verses. He’s no Pushkin, but some- 
times he flays a man in a way that would arouse the envy of the capital. 
Are you acquainted with his epigram against Agge-Fornitch? ” 

* No, who is he?” asked Astakoff. 

“Ah, I beg your pardon; I forgot you were not a constant inhabitant of 
eur country. He is our head of police. The epigram is very amusing. Ivan 
lllivitch, it seems to me that you know it by heart.” 

* This is it,” said Bodriakoff: 

“It is not in vain that Aggé-Fornitch 
Has been honored by the confidence of the nobility.” 

‘*T must tell you,” interrupted Ipatoff, ‘that at the election he only re- 
ceived favorable votes, because he is in every way an honorable man. Well, 
go on!” 

* It is not in vain that Aggé-Fornitch 
Ilas been honored by the confidence of the nobility; 
He is ahead in eating and drinking, 
Why should he not be head of police?” 


, e 
The old gentleman burst out laughing. 


* That is not bad, eh? Notice, ahead and head of police. Would you 
imagine that ever since it appeared no one of us after saluting Aggé-Fornitch 
ever fails to add the last line: , 

“Why should he not be head of police?” 

«And do you think Agg¢-Fornitch is vexed? ” 

“Nota bit. It’s not our way. Ask Bodriakoff if it is.” 

Bui he, for answer, merely raised his eyes to the ceiling. 

“To be vexed at a joke! It’s impossible. This Bodriakoff himself has 
been nicknamed Pocket Soul, because, since he agrees to everything that is 
proposed to him, any one can put him in his pocket. Well, do you think he is 
ever vexed at that? Never.” 

Bodriakoff first looked slowly at the old gentleman and then at Astakoff. 

This nickname of Pocket Soul, in fact, suited Bodriakoff marvellously. 
Ile had not the least shade of will or character. If any one said to him, * Let 
us go out,” he took his hat at once; if any one else came along and said, * Let 
us stay at home,” he took his hat off. He had a tranquil, mild, but melan- 
choly disposition. Althcugh a single man, he never thought of playing cards, 
but he liked to sit by players and watch their games. He could not live with- 
out society, he found solitude unendurable. When alone he fell into profound 
melancholy, but that seldom happened. Te had one other mania; every 
morning, when he arose, he sang the air of an old French romance, ‘‘ Vous 
chassez, monsieur, et je péche.” This custom had given him another nick- 
name, Tarin, because this bird only sings once aday. Such was Ivan Illivitch 
Bodriakoff. 

‘The ccnversation continued for some time between Ipatoff and Astakoff, 
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but it soon deserted generalities. The old gentleman asked the younger about 
the state of his woods, the improvements he intended making, and made a few 
observations of his own. But having noticed that his host’s eyes grew heavy 
and that he answered more slowly, he rose, saying he would no longer incom- 
mode him by his presence, but that he hoped to receive him the next day at 
dinner. 

“ And as to my village,” he added, “I won't say a little child, but the first 
hen or the first woman you meet will point out the way. It is only necessary 
to ask for Ipatofka; the horses will go of themselves.” 

“If nothing prevents,” answered Astakoff, with his usual hesitation. 

“No ifs,” interrupted Ipatoff; **we are counting on you.” And gently 
pushing him back with his hand, he went out saying, ** No ceremony.” 

The Pocket Soul bowed silently and disappeared with his companion, after 
stumbling over the threshold. As soon as he had seen his unexpected visitors 
off, Astakoff went to bed and to sleep. 


Vladimir Sergeievitch Astakoff was one of those men who, having cautiously 
tested their abilities in two or three different careers, finally decide, as they 
say, to look at life from a practical point of view, and to devote their leisure 
to the enlargement of their incomes. He did not lack intelligence, was rather 
miserly and very deliberate. He liked reading, society, music, but all very 
moderately. His principal aim was to pass for a gentleman. We have since 
seen many young men of his stripe in Russia, Astakoff was only twenty- 
seven years old, of medium height, well made; his features were agreeable, 
but they lacked expression. His clear, dry look never changed; one could 
barely detect at times a trace of ennui; a polite smile never left his lips; his 
hair, of a silky blonde, was carefully brushed. He owned six hundred serfs, 
and was beginning to think about getting married. What he wanted to meet 
was a woman of wide connections, deeming that he had not enough of his 
own. Ina word, he deserved the title which has become very fashionable in 
Russia, that of * gentleman.” 

Early the next day our gentleman betook himself to his business, which, it 
must be said in justice to him, he managed with more good sense than do most 
of our practical young men. He listened patiently to the timid complaints of 
the peasants, which partly consoled those to whom he gave no other satisfac- 
tion; he settled the quarrels which arose among relatives in fatherless families, 
threatening some and encouraging others. He detected some filching on the 
part of his starosta, but he took care nevertheless not to dismiss him. Ina 
word, he conducted himself in such a way that he was very well pleased with 
himself, and that the peasants, although he had done nothing for them, could 
not forbear praising him somewhat. In spite of his promise the evening before, 
Astakoff had determined to dine at home, and he had already ordered his rustic 
cook to make one of his favorite soups, when, probably influenced by a feeling 
of internal satisfaction, he suddenly cried out, ** Why not go see the old gos- 
sip?” No sooner said than done. Half an hour later, his elegant tarantas, 
drawn by four good farm-horses, was making its way towards Ipatofka, which 

yas only twelve versts distant on a good road. 

Ipatoff’s residence consisted of two little dwellings placed opposite to one 
another on the two sides of an immense pond of running water. A long dike, 
covered with silver-leafed poplars, formed one end of the pool, where could be 
seen the pointed roof of a little mill. The two houses, built on the same model, 
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painted in the same lilac color, seemed to be looking at one another across the 
pond, through their glistening window-panes. Before each house there spread 
a rounded flat roof, surmounted by a Greek pediment, which was supported by 
four slender wooden columns. An old garden surrounded the whole pond; in 
it venerable lindens stretched in long avenues, and tall pines, sombre oaks, and 
elegant maples reared their lofty summits in different groups. Masses of 
lilacs and acacias surrounded the house so that only the fronts could be seen, 
from which little paths, paved with bricks now crumbling into dust, led to- 
ward the pond, All sorts of ducks and white and gray geese were swimming 
in little crowds on its clear surface, which was never covered by green moss, 
thanks to the numerous springs that bubbled from the depths of a stony ravine 
to feed the pond. The position of these dwellings was agreeable, attractive, 
but yet solitary. 

In one of the two houses lived Ipatoff; in the other his old mother, a good 
woman, decrepit, more than seventy years old. Having arrived at the dike, 
Astakoff did not know to which house to turn. A little bare-footed boy was 
seated fishing on the trunk of a dead tree. Of him Astakoff asked his way. 

“Who are you going to see, the old lady or the young master?” replied 
the boy, without raising his eyes from the float. 

“ What old lady do you mean? Iam going to see Michael Nicolaievitch.”’ 

Ah,” said the boy; ‘then go to the right.” 

And with a jerk of his line he pulled out a silvery gudgeon. Astakoff 
turned to the right. 

Ipatoff was playing checkers with the Pocket Soul when Astakoff’s arrival 
was announced to him. He rose hastily, ran into the reception-room, and gave 
his visitor three kisses on the cheeks. 

“You find me,” said he, “ with my faithful companion, Ivan Illivitch, who, 
by the way, is delighted with your amiability.” 

Bodriakoff glanced into a corner of the room, as was his way whenever his 
name was mentioned. 

“He has been kind enough to sit with me while the young ladies stroll in 
the garden. Vanka, go find them, and tell them the visitor has arrived. And 
what do you think of our place and its position? Kabourdine composed some 
verses in its honor; they begin: 

Ipatof ka, charming refuge——. 
The rest is quite as good, but I don’t remember any more. The garden is 
large, rather too large for my means; and these two houses, so marvellously 
alike, were built by two brothers, my father and my uncle Serge. They were 
warm friends. Damon and—what was the name of the other?” 

« Pythion,” murmured Bodriakoff. ‘ 

‘““Was that the name?” resumed the old man; “but it makes no differ- 
ence. You mast know that I am a widower, I have lost my dear wife; my 
two oldest children are being educated at the Imperial school. I have with me 
only my two younger daughters and my wife’s sister. You will see them. 
But, heavens! Ivan Ilivitch, you don’t remind me that I offer my visitor noth- 
ing. What brandy do you prefer?” 

“T never drink before dinner,” answered Astakoff. 

“Ts it possible? But as you please. One honors his visitor by leaving him 
free. And then, you know very well, we live here in complete simplicity. It 
is not a desert, but a refuge, a solitary retrent. Won't you sit down?” 
Astakoff sat down, keeping his hat in his hands, 
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«Allow me to relieve you,” said Ipatoff, and having taken the hat he 


placed it carefully in a chair, Then he sat down opposite his visitor, and try- 
ing to say something pleasant, he looked at him, rubbed his hands, and asked: 

«Do you like to play checkers? ” 

“TI make a principle of never playing any game.” 

“Ah! that is very wise of you; but checkers is not a game; it is rather an 
amusement, an agreeable way of killing time. Is it not, Ivan Illiviteh?” 

“ Yes—checkers—it’s nothing.” 

**Now chess is a different thing,” continued Ipatoif; “but here are the 
young ladies returning,” he said, interrupting himself and looking through the 
glass door. 

Astakoff turned and saw two young girls about ten years of age, wearing 
pink dresses and large straw hats, who were rapidly ascending the steps. An- 
other girl, of about twenty, tall and well made, was following them at some 
distance. All three entered the room; the two little girls courtesied. 

“T will introduce them to you, my two daughters,” said Ipatoff, ** Katia and 
Nastia.* And here is my sister-in-law, Marie Paulovyna, of whom I have al- 
ready had the honor of speaking to you.” 

Astakoff made a deep bow to Marie, who answered by a short movement 
of the head. In her hand she was carrying an open pruning-knife; her thick 
chestnut hair was escaping in a little disorder from a net which could barely 
contain it, and a leaf had entangled itself in it. Her sunburned face was col- 
ored by the fresh air; she was breathing quickly through her half-opened lips, 
her eyes were glistening, and it was easy to see that she had just been run- 
ning; and besides some stains upon her dark dress showed that she had been 
working in the garden. She immediately left the room; the two little girls 
ran after her. 

“Even here,” said the old man, “ we have to pay a certain attention to our 
dress.” 

Astakoff merely smiled in answer. He was struck by Marie's face; never 
had he seen a beauty more truly Russian, more peculiar to the steppes. She 
soon returned, sat down upon a sofa, and remained motionless. She had only 
slightly arranged and combed her hair, but had not changed her dress, nor had 
she even put on any cuffs. 

Her face was rather severe than proud; her forehead broad and low; her 
nose straight and short; a gentle, restrained smile scarcely parted her lips, 
which were a trifle large and vividly colored. In the light frown of her straight 
eyebrows scorn could be detected. She kept her large, dark eyes always cast 
down. ‘TIT know very well,” she seemed to say, ‘‘that you are looking at me; 
When she raised her 
eyes there was something savage, something majestic and astonished in her 


” 


that is disagreeable, but as you piease, go on looking. 


glance, which made it resemble the look of a fawn. She was tall, slight, but 
beautifully shaped; a classic poet would have compared her to Ceres or Juno. 

“ What were you doing in the garden?” asked Ipatoff, who wanted to make 
her talk. 

““We were cutting dead branches and we were digging borders,” she an- 
swered, with a voice a little deep, but agreeable and sonorous to the ear. 

“ Are you very tired?” 

«The children are; I am not.” 


* Diminutives of Catherine and Anastasia. 
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“T suspected as much; you are a real Bobeline.* Have you scen grand- 
mother?” 

“Yes, she was asleep.” 

“You must be fond of flowers,” said Astakoff, joining in the conversation, 

“Tos,” 

* Why don’t you ever put any in your hat when you go out?” continued 
Ipatoff; ‘*see how red and sunburned you get.” 

She silently passed one of her hands over her face; they were short but 
rather broad and brown, for she never wore gloves. 

* Do you interest yourself in gardening?” asked Astakoff again. 

“Yes.” 

Astakoff then took occasion to say that one of his neighbors and friends, 
Prince N—, had a magnificent garden. * The head gardener, a German,” he 
added, “has a salary of two thousand silver roubles.” Astakoff was not ac- 
customed to tell falsehoods, but still he had added five hundred roubles. 

‘What is this gardener’s name?” suddenly asked the Pocket Soul, rising. 

*T don’t know—really; Meyer or Miller. But why ask the question?” 

“It is always useful to know a family name,” answered the other, resuming 
his seat. 

Astakoff continued to speak of Prince N . The two little girls entered 
quietly, sat down side by side, and began to stare at him, poking one another 
with their elbows. 

* Yegor Kapitovitch has just arrived,” announced a servant at the threshold 





of the door. 

** Show him in,” cried Ipatoff. 

A little old man, stout and short, entered at once. His face was swollen 
and wrinkled like a baked apple. He wore a long cloak of gray cloth, with 
black frogs and a straight collar, and his broad velvet trousers terminated at 
some distance above his ankles. 

“Good day, my dear friend,” cried Ipatoff going to meet him. “It is a 
long time since we have seen you.” 

“It is true,” replied the other with a plaintive, lisping voice, after having 
first saluted all who were present. ** But you know, Michael Nicolaievitch, 
um I a free man?” 

« And why are you not a free man?” 

*« And Matrona Markovna?” 

** Well—Matrona Markovna?” said Tpatoff, making secretly a sign to As- 
takoff to attract his attention. 

“But everybody knows it,” continued Yegor, taking a seat. ‘ You know 
it; she is never satisfied with me. Whatever I say, it is not delicate, not prop- 
er, not decent. And why not decent, Heaven alone can know. And the 
young ladies, my daughters—I mean they imitate their mother. I don’t say 
Matrona Markovna is not an excellent weman, the best of women, but on the 
score of manners she is really too severe.” 

** But really, in what respect are your manners bad, Yegor Kapitovitch ? ” 

“So I think myself; but, in a word, it is hard to please her. Yesterday, 
for example, I said at table: ‘Matrona Markovna’” (and Yegor Kapitovitch 
gave his voice a most tender expression), ** ‘allow me, it seems to me that our 
coachman is too severe with the horses, that he does not know his business. 


* The heroine of the last insurrection of the Greeks against the Turks, whose name fs very pop- 
ular in Russia. 
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To-day the black stallion is all tired out.’ Thereupon Matrona Markovna 
goes off like a flash of powder. She tried to make me feel ashamed. ‘ You 
don’t know how to express yourself with decency in ladies’ society.’ And then 
the young ladies leave the table, and the next day the other young ladies, the 
Biruleffs, my wife’s nieces, know it all. How did I express myself improper- 
ly? I ask you. It is true that sometimes I express myself a little bluntly; 
who does not, especially at home? Well, ever since the next day the Misses 
Biruleft know everything. I really don’t know what to do. Sometimes I sit 
down and begin to think in my way. When one thinks, you know, one 
breathes heavily. Then Matrona Markovna turns me to ridicule. * Don’t 
snore,’ she says; ‘who snores nowadays?’ *Why do you find fault with me, 
Matrona Markovna?’ say I; ‘you ought to have pity for my infirmities, and 
you find fault with me.’ Now I don’t think any more at home. I remain 
seated and gaze at the ground like a whipped child. It is really just as I tell 
you. Another instance. The other evening, as I was going to bed, I said to 
Matrona, ‘ Little mother, you are really spoiling your little Cossack lackey. If 
the little pig would at least wash his face on Sundays . It seemed to me 
that I was expressing myself with kindness and in an indifferent way. Well, 
I have not been happy since. Matrona has devoted herself to ridiculing me. 
* You don’t know how to conduct yourself in ladies’ society,’ and the next day 
the Biruleffs knew everything. How can you think that after that I have the 
heart to pay visits, Michael Nicolaievitch? ” 

“T am very much astonished at what you teil me,” replied Ipatoff. ‘“ Ma- 
trona seemed to me e 

“Ah! she is an excellent woman,” interrupted Yegor, “an admirable 
mother and wife. But she is too particular about manners. She keeps telling 
me one needs de l’ensemble, and that I have none. You know I don’t speak 
French, and scarcely understand it. What is this ensemble that I haven't got?” 

Ipatoff, who knew no more French than his visitor, merely shrugged his 
shoulders. 

«And how about your sons?” he asked. 

“Oh! my sons I am well pleased with; they are not like the girls. Lolo is 
a clever boy, his teachers are satisfied with him. As to the other, I am sorry to 
say that he is a philanthropist.” 

“What do you mean?” 

* “That he never wants to see anybody, that he is unsociable. And his 
mother is always saying to him, ‘ Respect your father, but do not imitate him 
in any way.’” 

At this moment an old woman, with her face wrapped up in a handkerchief, 
entered to announce dinner, and they all went into the dining-room. 

The dinner lasted some time. Ipatoff monopolized all the talk. Marie, by 
whose side Astakoff had seated himself, persisted in remaining silent in spite 
of all his polite attempts. She only smiled occasionally at the two little girls, 
who would whisper in her ear, and of whom she seemed very fond. The Pocket 
* Soul was as lazy about eating as about everything else. After dinner they 
took their coffee upon the terrace. The weather was superb and the air was 
filled with the perfume of blossoming lindens. An agreeable coolness from 
the pond and the trees tempered the heat of asummer day. Suddenly the gal- 
lop of a horse upon the dike could be heard; a young lady came into sight 
riding toward the house, followed by a little Cossack mounted on a smaller 
steed. 
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“Ah!” cried Ipatoff, “here comes Nadejda Alexeievna. What an agree- 
able surprise! ” 

« Alone?” suddenly asked Marie, raising her head. 

“Alone. Something has probably detained Peter Alexeievitch.” 

A deep flush covered Marie’s face, which she concealed by turning away. 
However, the other young lady, who had entered the garden by a little gate, 
galloped on toward the terrace, and dismounted without waiting for her Cos- 
sack or for Ipatoff, who ran to help her. Having lifted her long skirt she ran 
lightly up the steps and cried, ** Here I am!” 

- And you are very welcome,” cried Ipatoff. ‘‘ Your visit is very kind, 
very charming, and very unexpected. Allow me to kiss your hand.” 

“As you please. Only take off my glove yourself. Macha, only think, my 
brother didn’t come to-day.” 

*T see that he has not come,” answered Marie in a low voice. 

“Ile told me to tell you that he is busy; but don’t be angry. Good day, 
Yegor Kapitovitch. ILow are you, children; how are you all? Varra,” she 
said, turning to her Cossack, ** walk the horse up and down. Macha, give me 
a pin to fasten my skirt. Ah, I’ve pricked myself. Michael Nivolaievitch, 
come here.” 

Ipatoff approached her. 

* Who is this new person who is so grave?” she asked in a rather loud 
voice. 

“It is our neighbor Astakoff, you know, the proprietor of Sassovo. Shall 
I introduce him to you?” 

“Yes, by and by. Ah! what delightful weather! Yegor, is it possible that 


Matrona finds fault with you when the weather is as charming as this?” 
n 





* Matrona never finds fault with me; only 

* And the Biruleffs? The next day they know everything, don’t they?” 

And she burst out laughing. 

* You are always laughing,” said Yegor; ‘ but when can one laugh if not 
at your age?” 

“ Yegor, my dear friend, don’t make me angry or I'll kiss you. Ah! I'm 
tired, let me sit down.” , 

She threw herself into a chair and saucily pulled her hat down over her 


eyes. 
* Allow me, Nadejda Alexeieyna, to have the honor of introducing to you 
our neighbor Mr. Astakoff, of whom you have doubtless often heard.” ’ 


Astakoff bowed composedly, and Nadejda looked at him from beneath the 
rim of her hat. 

* Nadejda Alexeievna Veretieff,” continued Ipatoff, turning toward his 
guest. * She lives here with her brother Peter Alexewevitch, a retired lieutenant 
of the Guards; a great friend of my sister-in-law, and very kind to us all.” 

** Almost like « servant,” continued the lady, glancing maliciously at Asta- 
koff from beneath her hat. 

He was outwardly unmoved, but yet he was saying to himself, ‘She, too,’ 
is very pretty.” 

In fact Nadejda was very charming; being short and slender, she appeared 
younger than she really was, for she was already twenty-six years old. Her 
face was round, her head small, her hair long, fine, and light, her little nose 
turned up pertly, and her eyes continually flashed with mischief and gayety. 
All her features were extremely mobile, and at times had a comie expression, 
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which would be succeeded by a shade of seriousness or a look of kindness, 
which would come and go in a flash. She had been very much spoiled since 
her infancy, as could be clearly seen, for spoiled children never lose the mark. 
Shg easily caught the ridiculous side of people, and even drew caricatures tol- 
erably well. Her brother was very fond of her, although he used to say that 
her sting was not like the bee’s, but like the wasp’s, for the bee often dies 
stinging, while the wasp is all the better for it; a comparison that always an- 
noyed her. 

** Are you here for some time?” she suddenly asked Astakoff, lowering her 
eyes and twirling her whip in her hands. 

** No, I propose to leave to-morrow.” 

* For a 

« Tlome.” 

“What have you to do at home?” 

“Tow? “What? Ihave some business that cannot be put off.” 

“TIave you, at your age, such precise habits?” 





“TI try to have them; in this practical time every man who respects him- 
self ought to be practical and methodical.” 

Nadejda raised the rim of her hat, and Ipatoff cried out, ‘That 1s a very 
true remark, is it not, Bodriakoff? ” 

The Pocket Soul expressed his assent by a look, and Yegor added, “ That 
is precisely Matrona’s opinion.” 

“TI am sorry,” said Nadejda, ‘that this truth is so generally recognized, 
But, frankly, you would do better to stay here; we want a leadin 
Do you ever act in private theatricals? ” 

“IT must confess that that sort of occupation has always been entirely un- 


g@ young man. 


familiar to me.” 

“Tam sure that you would act well. You have such a—such an imposing 
manner. That is what we want nowadays in our leading young men. My 
brother and T intend to get up a theatre here; but not for farces alone—we 
shall act everything, dramas, ballets, and tragedies. What does Macha lack 
for taking the part of Cleopatra or of Phsedra! Look at her.” 

Astakoff turned to see her. With her head leaning against the door-post, 
and with folded arms, Marie was pensively gazing into the far distance. Her 
regular, harmonious features did indeed recall the cutlines of antique figures. 
She had not heard Nadejda’s last words; but noticing that all were suddenly 
looking at her, she knew not why, she blushed and endeavored to flee. Na- 
dejda caught her hand, and with a cat-like caress drew her toward her and 
kissed her almost masculine hand. Marie blushed still more. 

“You are always foolish, Nadia.” 

“But wasn't I telling the truth? Task you all. Come, calm yourself, T'll 
not do so any more. I repeat,” she continued, turning to Astakoff, “it is a 
great pity that you are going away. We have a leading young man who has 
offered himself for the position; but he is really too bad.” 

“Who is it?” 

** Bodriakoff, the poet; and how is it possible for a poet to take the part of 
leading young man? In the first place, he dresses in the most frightful way, 
and then they say that he writes epigrams, and every woman frightens him ; 
even I—just think of it. He stammers, he holds his hand above his head. In 
short, tell me, Mr. Astakoff, are all poets like that?” 

“I have never known any of them personally,” answered Astakoff, straiglit 
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»ning himself, “and I must say I have never sought to make any such ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Oh, yes, true, you area practical man. But what isto bedone? We will 
take Bodriakoff. The others are worse still. He, at any rate, will know his 
part. He has a good memory; to that he owes his power of making verses. 
Macha, besides the tragic parts, will be our prima donna. You have not 
heard her sing?” 

“No,” answered Astakoff, agreeably surprised; ‘ I did not know——” 

* What ails you to-day, Nadia?” interrupted Marie with some vexation. 

Nadejda rose suddenly and threw her hat upon a chair. ‘In heaven's 
name, Macha, sing us something, please do. I shall give you no peace until 
we have heard you. Come, Macha, my dear, I should have sung myself to en- 
tertain this gentleman, who is evidently bored, but you know how poor my 
voice is. In return, you shall see how I shall accompany you.” 

“One always has to yield to you,” said Marie, after a moment’s pause. 
“You are a spoiled child, accustomed to have every one humor your whims. 
Come, I am going to sing.” 

“ Brava, brava!” cried Nadejda clapping her hands. ‘ Gentlemen, into the 
parlor! As for my whims,” she added, threatening her with her finger, “‘ you 
will pay me for that some other time. Is it right to disclose another’s weak- 
nesses in this way before strangers? Yegor, is that the way Matrona makes 
you blush before people?” 

“ Matrona Markovna,” murmured Yegor, “is a very respectable woman, 
” 





only 

“ Very well, very well,” said Nadejda, and she ran lightly into the parlor. 

All followed her. She sat down before the piano; Marie stood at a little 
distance with her hands behind her leaning on the wall. 

** Macha,” said Nadejda after thinking a moment, “sing us ‘The Peasant 
is sowing Wheat.’ ” 

Marie sang. Her voice was strong and pure; she sang simply, but with 
expression. All listened with pleasure, and Astakoff could not conceal his as- 
tonishment. Searcely had she finished before he drew near to tell her that he 
had heard all the great singers of the capital, but he had never been able to 





imagine 

“Wait a moment, you shall hear some more,” interrupted Nadejda. 
* Macha, Iam going to satisfy your Little Russian soul; sing us ‘There is ris- 
ing a Roar in the Forest.’ ” 

* You are from that country, from Little Russia? ” asked Astakoff. 

“That is my country,” she answered, and at once began to sing. 

She sang the first lines calmly enough; but soon the fascinating, melan- 
choly melody, which brought back to her the land of her birth, aroused keen 
emotions. Her eyes glistened, her expression became haughty, her voice rang 
richly. 

“Heavens, how well you have sung,’ 
brother will be not to have come!” 

Marie immediately bowed her head that she had raised in the air, and 
smiled her usual bitter smile. 

“ Something else,” said [patoff. 

#Oh, yes, be kind enough,” added Astakoff. 

“Excuse me, [ shall not sing any more to-day,” answered Marie, who sud- 
denly left the room. Nadejda followed her with her eyes, seemed to reflect a 


, 


cried Nadejda; “how sorry my 
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moment, smiled and began to play with one finger the air of “The Peasant 
is sowing Wheat; ” then suddenly she began a brilliant polka, and, without 
finishing it, closed the piano and arose. 

“ What a pity we can’t have a dance now! for you don’t dance, I suppose, 
sir?” said she to Astakoff. 

“Marie Paulovna has a very fine voice,” he answered with some solemnity. 

“ You like music then?” continued Nadejda. 

“Certainly.” 

«© A man as wise as you like music?” 

“Who told you that I was i 

“Oh, excuse me; as practical as you, I should have said. But what has be- 
coine of Macha? Wait a moment, I will bring her back.” 

And Nadejda ran from the room. 

* A giddy, foolish creature, as you see,” said Ipatoff, “ but a good heart. 
And what an education she has received! One can form no idea of it. She 
speaks all languages. They are rich people, of course.” 

** She is a person fitted by her amiability to figure in the highest circles,” 
answered Astakoff; ‘‘ but, pardon me, did your wife come from Little Russia? ” 

“Yes, she was a Little Russian; she even did not speak Russian with per- 
fect correctness. As to Marie it is different. She came to Russia very young. 
But blood always tells. You noticed how she sang. Ah, one must not abuse 
her country in her presence.” 

“The country belongs to us,’ 
itic to speak evil of it.” 

“You are right. But what has become of them? It is time to take tea.” 

The two friends remained a long time away. Ipatoff was obliged to send 
for them several times. At last they returned. Marie poured out the tea, and 
Nadejda, going toward the terrace, began to4ook out into the garden. A calm 
evening had succeeded the heat of a summer’s day. The glow of the sunset 
covered the heavens. In the lake, half lit up by the evening splendor, half 
darkened by the shadows of night, were reflected, motionless and reversed, the 
trees and houses. All around was calm and silent. 

« Just look,” said Nadejda to Astakoff, who had approached her, “see how 
pretty itis! There in the pond a star lies near a light burning in the house. 
One is golden, the other red. See, there's the old lady coming,” she added 
aloud. 

A little child's wagon appeared behind a cluster of lilac. Two men were 
dragging it. A short old lady carefully wrapped up, with her head hanging 
down upon her chest, was seated within it. The trimming of her hood almost 
entirely hid her yellow, wrinkled face. The wagon stopped before the terrace, 
and the lady announced her presence by a little dry cough. Ipatoff at once 
went out to meet her, followed by his two daughters, who, during the whole 
evening, had kept running in and out like mice. 

“I wish you good evening, mother,” said Ipatoff, raising his voice as much 
as possible. ‘* How do you feel?” 

“T came to see what you were doing,” answered the old lady with effort. 
“The weather is so delightful. I slept all day, and my legs have just waked 
me up. Qh, those legs! They are of no use except to make me suffer.” 

** Allow me, mother, to introduce our neighbor, Mr Astakoff.” 

“ Delighted,” said the old lady, turning toward him her great black eyes, 


which were already dulled. ‘I beg of you to be kind to my young son. He 
22 





* said Astakoff gravely. “It would be impol- 


” 
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is a good young man. I have given him what education I could, being a 
woman, He is still very thoughtless, but we must hope that with God's aid 
uge will make him more reasonable. I hope so, I am sure, for it is time for 
me to make over my business matters to some one. Is that you, Nadia?” 

“Tt is, grandma.” 

“ What is Macha doing?” 

“She is pouring out tea.” 

‘‘Hum! Does she do it well? And who else is there?” 

“Ivan Ilivitch and Yegor Kapitovitch.” 

* Matrona Markovna’s husband? ” 

“The same, grandma.” 

The old lady murmured a few unintelligible words. 

“Very well,” said she. ‘Listen a moment, Micha.* It is useless for me 
to summon the starosta, he won’t come. Tell him to come to-morrow early; 
I have a quantity of orders to give him. I see that without me everything 
would gowrong. That isenough. Iam tired. Drag meon. Good-by, sir,” 
she added, turning to Astakoff; “I have forgotten your name—excuse an old 
lady. And you, little girls, don’t accompany me, it is useless. You enly 
think of running. Remain seated, and study your lessons. Do you hear me? 
Macha spoils you. Come, go on.” 

The old lady’s head, which she had raised with difficulty, fell back upon 
her chest, and the wagon disappeared. 

** How old is your mother?” asked Astakoff. 

“She is only seventy-four; but for twenty-six years she has been deprived 
of the use of her limbs. This misfortune befell her soon after my father’s 
death. She was a beauty.” 

All were silent a moment. 

“What a dreadful thing!” said Nadejda. ‘A bat just flew by.” And 
hastily entering the room, she said: “It is time for me to go. Michael Ni- 
colaievitch, have my horse saddled.” 

“And I must go too,” said Astakoff. 

“ What, what!” cried Ipatoff. ‘ Not at all; you must pass the night here. 
You have a dozen good versts to go. And you, Nadejda, what hurries you? 
Wait at least until the moon rises.” 

* That is a good idea,” she answered. ‘It is a long time since I have rid- 
den by moonlight. Agreed. And for you, Vladimir Sergeievitch—I’ll go and 
have a room prepared for you.” 

Lights were brought. Ipatoff and Yegor began to play cards, and the 
Pocket Soul sat down silently by them. 

“Yes, it is delightful,” said Nadejda, “to ride by moonlight, especially 
through the woods. One is afraid, and that is pleasant. What strange confu- 
sion of light and trees!) You always fancy some one is going before or follow- 
ing you, or gliding by your side.” 

Astakoff encouraged her by a protecting smile. 

« And then besides,” she said, “did you ever happen to be sitting ona 
warm, dark night at the edge of a wood? It seems to me always that there 
are people disputing, who are whispering in my ears.” 

“Tt is the blood,” said Ipatoff, playing a card. 

“ Your descriptions are really very poetical,” said Astakoff. 

“ Do you think so? In that case they would not please Macha.” 


® Diminutive of Michacl. 
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‘Why not? Does not Marie Paulovna like poetry?” 

“No, she considers it all artificial and false, and detests everything that is 
not true.” 

“ What a singular criticism. Artificial! In what other way can verses be 
written?” 

“ And you, too, you ought not to like poetry.” 

“On the contrary, I like verses when, on one hand, they are harmonious, and, 
on the other, express a thought—understand me—what one in France calls 
une idée, do you see?” 

Marie arose. 

«Where are you going? ” asked Nadejda. 

“To put the children to bed. It is almost nine o'clock.” 

« They will put them to bed without you. What! here Astakoff is growing 
eloquent, and you want to run away?” 

Marie took the two children by the hand and went out. 

* She is not in a good humor to-day,” said Nadejda, ** and I know why, but 
she will get over it.” 

** Allow me to ask you if you intend to pass this winter in St. l’etersburg?” 

*“*T don’t know; I am afraid of being bored.” 

“Bored at St. Petersburg! How is it possible? ” 

And Astakoff began to describe the pleasures of life at the capital. Na- 
dejda listened with attention, gazing at him steadfastly. She seemed to be 
studying his face, and was smiling to herself. 

“ You will not regret it,” said Astakoff, finishing his description. 

“T never regret anything. When one has done a stupid thing, it is best to 
try to forget it as soon posible, that is all.” 

* Allow me, moreover, to ask you,” said Astakoff, and this time in French, 
“if you have long known Marie Paulovna? Whiat is her family? Are they 
rich, respectable people? ” 

«« Allow me, in my turn, to ask you,” answered Nadejda, ‘* why you asked 
me this question in French?” 

** I—really—I don’t know.” 

‘Well, I know. Marie is a charming girl, who doesn’t speak French 
well,” she added after a pause. 

“She is certainly very original,” murmured Astakoff. 

“Original! is that praise in your mouth, in the mouth of a practical man? 
I too, perhaps, seem original to you. Ah! I think the moon has risen; yes, 
it is shining on the poplars. I must go; Iam going to order them to saddle 
my horse.” / 

**He is already saddled,” said the little Cossack, appearing in the light 
which poured from the parlor into the garden. 

“Very well. Macha, where are you? come and say good-by.” 

Marie came out of the next room. The men arose from their card-table. 

“You are going so early?” said Ipatoff. 

“Yes, it is time.” And, going to the glass door, “*Oh, what a night! 
Come all of you and look at it. Doesn’t it seem as if the night was breathing? 
What fragrance! Al! the flowers are awakening, and we are going to sleep. 
By the by, Macha, I told Mr. Astakoff that you don’t like poetry. Here is my 
horse; good-by all!” 

She ran hastily down the steps, leaped lightly into the saddle, said, ‘* Till 
to-morrow,” and whipping her horse she crossed the dike, galloping. All 
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gazed after her. * Till to-morrow,” she said again from behind the trees. 
For a long time could be heard the sound of the horses’ feet, and gradually 
they faded away in the silence of the night. 


Ipatoff proposed returning to the house. 
“It is very pleasant to be in the open air,” said he, “ but it would”be still 


bettey to resume our game.” 


They returned. Astakoff began again to question Marie. 

«Why don’t you like poetry?” 

“ Verses don’t please me,” she answered. 

“Perhaps you have read very few of them.” 

“I never read them myself; a few I have heard read aloud.” 

«Even Pushkin does not please you? ” 

* Even Pushkin.” 

“Why?” 

Marie did not answer. But Ipatoff. leaning on the back of a chair, said 


with a benevolent smile that Marie not only did not like verses, but that she 
also did not care for sugar, or for anything sweet. 


* But there are verses which are not sweet,” cried Astakoff. 
“For example? ” said Marie. 
Astakoff scratched his ear. He know but few verses by heart, and to ask 


for a copy of Pushkin at Ipatoff’s would have been madness. 


“T have it,” said he at last. ‘Do you know ‘Antchar, the Tree of 


Death’? No one can say that is a sweet poem.” 


*Recite it,” said Marie, lowering her head. 
Astakoff raised his eyes to the ceiling, frowned, took a solemn position, and 


recited the following verses: 


In the middle of a wild and barren desert, in a soil parched by the burning heat, Antchar, 


lice a grim sentinel, rises alone in all the universe. 


Nature, the mother of these ever arid plains, begat it in a day of wrath, and filled with a 


subtle poison the dead verdure of its branches, to the very roots. 


The venom oozes through its bark, melted by the heat of midday, and at evening it remains 


fixed in hideous, clotted tears, 


No bird flies around it; nu beast approaches it ; only the black whirlwind dashes against it, 


then flies away, breathing pestilence. 


If a wandering cloud chance to water its ever heavy foliage, the rain falls, poisoned, upon 


the burning sands. 


But a man, by a mere glance of command, sent to the tree of death a fellow-man ; he, obe- 


dient, departed, and returned the next day, bringing the poison. 


He brought the fatal juice and a branch of dead leaves. The sweat fell in cold drops from 


his pallid brow. 


He brought it, he bowed himself, he lay down on the mat of the tent; the poor slave died at 


the feet of his invincible lord and master. 


And the prince dipped the points of his swift arrows in the poison, and with them sent 


death to his peaceful neighbors. 


After the first stanza, Marie had slowly raised her eyes and fastened them 


on Astakoff. When he had finished: 


‘Please repeat them once more,” she said. 
Astakoff recited the Antchar again. Marie went into the other room, re- 


turning immediately with pen and paper, and said to him: 


“T beg of you, write it out.” 
“With pleasure; but I am astonished, I must say, that these verses please 


you. I only quoted them to prove to you that all verses are not sweet. Here 
they are,” he added, as he put a great exclamation mark at the end. Marie 


thanked him and carried the sheet sway. 
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Half an hour later supper was brought, and soon every one went to his room. 
During supper Astakoff in vain sought to talk with Marie; it was hard to accom- 
plish, and the anecdotes that he told interested his neighbor but slightly, although 
he only used his choicest phrases. As he was going to bed he could not help 
thinking of Marie and of Nadejda; however, he would soon have fallen asleep 
if his neighbor, Yegor Kapitovitch, had not prevented him. Matrona Mar- 
kovna’s husband, already in bed, had a long conversation with his servant; he 
gave him a moral lecture. Every one of his words came distinctly to Asta- 
koff’s ears; only a thin partition separated their rooms. 

‘** Hold the candle before your breast,” said Yegor in a complaining voice ; 
“hold it so I can see your face. You have made me grow old, with your lack 
of conscience—really grow old.” 

“In what way, please, have I made you grow old, Yegor Kapitovitch ?” 
answered the hoarse, sleepy voice of the servant. 

“In what way ? I will tell you in what way. How often have I told you. 
‘ Mitka,’ I would say, ‘when you are coming anywhere with me, visiting, 
always bring two changes of clothing, especially. Hold the candle before your 
breast—especially clothing for the lower limbs.’ And what have you done 
to-day ?” 

** What ?” 

“What! What shall I wear to-morrow?” 

** What you have worn to-day.” 

‘You make an old man of me, you rascal. You make me old. Even to- 
day I didn’t know what I should do for the heat—hold the candle, and don’t 
go to sleep when your master honors you with his conversation.” 

“But Matrona Markovna told me that was enough. * Why,’ said she, * take 
so many clothes with you? They are only worn out.’” 

**Matrona Markovna! Have women any right to be interfering in such 
matters, vulgar wretch that you are? You all make me grow old.” 

* But Yakhim said the same thing.” 

* What’s that you’re saying?” 

‘**T said that Yakhim told me the same thing.” 

“ Yakhim, Yakhim!” repeated Yegor reproachfully. ‘* Do you see those 
people without faith or law, who don’t even know how to speak Russian? 
Yakhim—who is this Yakhim? Yephim may be said, possibly, because—are 
you listening?—the name of the saint is Ephymus in Greek, do you under- 
stand ? When one is in a hurry one may say Yephim, but never Yakhim. Ya- 
khim! You all make me grow old, rascals. Hold the candle.” 

For a long time Yegor continued to scold his servant, in spite of the sighs 
and impatient cough of Astakoff. Finally, his neighbor sent off the unfortu- 
nate Mitka and fell asleep. But that brought Astakoff only slight consoletion. 
Yegor had the habit of snoring so loud, with such passages from high to low 
notes, that the very partition seemed to groan. Moreover, the air of the little 
room in which Astakoff was lying was close, and for bed covering he had a feath- 
er bed. He could not endure it, and arose. He opened his window, and began 
to breathe with pleasure the fresh night air; his window looked out upon the 
garden. The sky was clear, and the circle of the full moon was now reflected, 
perfectly round, in the lake, and again stretched in a long line of glittering 
fragments in gentle motion. In one of the little paths of the garden Actakoff 
saw a wouan’s face, and having gazed at it attentively, he saw it was Marie. 
She was standing motionless, her pale face lit by the rays of the moon. Sud- 
denly she began to speak. Astakoff cautiously extended his head. We heard 
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these words: “A man, by the mere glance of command, sent to the tree of 
death a fellow-man.” 

“‘Hulloa!” said he, ‘my little poem has made some impression.” 

As he looked at Marie, he could make out her large, dark eyes, her sombre 
eyebrows. At that moment she shuddered, turned her head as if some one 
had called her, and entered rapidly a thick grove of acacias. Astakoff remained 
yet some time at the window; finally he went back to bed. ‘“* What a singular 
being!” he said, tossing uneasily. ‘‘ Never tell me there is nothing interesting 
in the country! What a singular being! I will ask her to-morrow what she 
was doing in the night in the garden.” 

And Yegor continued to snore. 


II. 


THE next day Astakoff awoke very late, and soon after drinking tea with 
the family, he returned home to finish his accounts, in spite of all the urgent 
invitations of his host. Marie had been present at the breakfast; but yet As- 
takoff did not consider it necessary to ask her about her walk of the night be- 
fore. He was one of those men who find it hard to give themselves up for two 
days in succession to any ideas outside of the common run of their lives; he 
would have had to talk poetry, and he found it enough to have once abandoned 
himself to such reveries. He spent the whole day in the fields, dined with an 
excellent appetite, took a nap, and on awaking asked for the accounts. But 
after examining a few he had his carriage harnessed and left for Ipatofka. It 
is very well to be a practical man; one still has a heart in his bosom, and one 
dislikes to be bored as much as other mortals. 

Astakoff was again on the dike when he heard the sounds of voices and of 
instruments. In Ipatoff’s house they were singing Russian songs in chorus; 
he found all the society of the morning, with the addition of Nadejda. All 
were seated on the ground in a circle, around a man of about thirty, of a 
brown complexion, with black eyes and hair, clad in a little velvet waistcoat, 
with a red handkerchief carelessly tied about his neck, and with a guitar in his 
hand. It was Peter Alexeievitch Veretieff, Nadejda’s brother. On seeing As- 
takoff, Ipatoff uttered an exclamation of joy, and at once introduced him to the 
new musician. After having bowed to him politely, Astakoff bowed still more 
politely to his sister. 

“We are singing in chorus like country people,” said Ipatoff, “and he is 
leading us. If you knew Low well he did it! But you will hear.” 

“ Will you join us?” asked Nadejda. 

“I would do so with pleasure, but I have no voice.” 

**Never mind. See, Yegor sings delightfully, and so do I! We only need 
follow the others. Sit down, and, brother, begin.” 

“Let us consider a moment; what shall we sing?” said Veretieff, fingering 
his guitar and looking at Marie, who was seated at his feet. ‘I believe it is 
your turn to begin.” 

“*No, you sing,” she replied. 

“There is a song, ‘ Descending our Mother the Volga;’ I don’t know 
whether you know it,” said Astakoff. 

“I think so,” cried Veretieff, “‘ but we are keeping it for the last.” Then, 
striking some chords, with a rich voice he began another popular song, ‘* The 
Sun is Setting.” 
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He sang very well, boldly, and cheerfully. His manly and expressive face 
lit up; he moved his shoulders a little, placed his whole hand over the strings 
of the guitar, then raised it suddenly, ran his fingers through his hair, and 
with a look of authority he led his singers. He had often chanced to hear the 
celebrated Ilia at Moscow, and he imitated him perfectly. Marie’s voice rose 
above the others in a wave of sound, as it were; all the voices seemed to follow 
it; but she persistently refused to sing alone, and Veretieff remained the leader 
to the end, for they sang many other songs. 

The evening came on, and a storm with it. Ever since noon low mutter- 
ings of thunder had been heard. But now a broad cloud that had lowered 
upon the horizon like a mass of lead began to widen and to rise above the tops 
of the trees. The air seemed to tremble with the roar of the approaching 
thunder; the wind rose, violently shook the leaves, then was still for a mo- 
ment, and then whistled again hoarsely. Dark shadows rapidly covered the 
earth, hiding the last glimmer of twilight; long, low clouds hastily crossed the 
heavens, as if they had suddenly broken their chains; the rain fell in large 
drops; a red flash rent the darkness, and the thunder instantly roared. 

** Let us go in quickly,” said Ipatoff, “if we don’t want to get wet.” 

All arose. ‘ Wait,” cried Veretieff; ‘one last song—* My house, my new 
house,’” he began at the top of his voice, looking at the threatening storm. 

**My house, my new house,” repeated the chorus, involuntarily falling in. 

The rain began to fall in torrents; but Veretieff kept on singing ** My 
house, my new house,” to the end. Though occasionally overpowered by the 
thunder claps, the lively song seemed only the bolder in the patter of the rain 
and the roar of the wind. Finally the last words of the song were sung, and 
all running and laughing returned to the parlor. The two little girls especial- 
ly laughed most joyously as they shook their wet dresses. Ipatoff, however, 
had all the windows shut, and Yegor warmly approved of this precaution, say- 
ing that in Matrona’s opinion the lightning was more likely to strike an empty 
spot. The Pocket Soul looked at him with surprise, took a step backward, 
and knocked over a chair. Such little accidents happened to him every mo- 
ment. 

The storm soon passed over; the doors and windows were opened again, 
and the house was filled with a damp smell. Tea was brought, after which 
the older persons sat down to cards, with the inevitable society of Bodriakoff. 
Astakoff was going up to Marie, who was seated by Veretieff’s side; but Na- 
dejda called him to her, and began at once a conversation with him about St. 
Petersburg and the life led there. She attacked the customs of the capital: 
Astakoff thought himself obliged to defend them. ‘* What are you discussing 
there?” asked Veretieff, rising and approaching them. His walk was easy; in 
all his movements, when he was not animated, could be detected a sort of lan- 
guor which might come from indifference or from fatigue. 

“Nothing but St. Petersburg,” answered Nadejda; ‘‘ Mr. Astakoff can never 
praise it enough.” 

“A pleasant city,” said Veretieff. ‘* But then, to my mind, every place is 
pleasant. If one can find a few ladies, and, excuse my frankness, a few bot- 
tles of wine, one need ask for nothing more.” 

““You surprise me,” said Astakoff. ‘ Is it possible that you can think that 
for a civilized man there is x 

“{ agree,” interrupted Veretieff, who in spite of his politeness had a way 
of not letting people finish their sentences. ‘I have nothing to say about that, 
I am not a philosopher.” 
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«Neither am I a philosopher,” answered the other, “ nor have I the slight- 
est desire to become one; but the question ought to be stated differently.” 

Veretieff looked absently at his sister, who said with a slight smile, and in a 

low voice, ** Peter, imitate Yegor, there’s a good fellow.” 

Veretieff’s face changed suddenly, and by some miracle became exactly 
like Yegor’s, although there was no point of resemblance in the two faces, and 
Veretieff had simply wrinkled his nose a little and drawn down the corners of 
his lips. ‘ Certainly,” he began to mutter, imitating Yegor’s voice, ** Matrona 
Markovna is a very particular lady about manners; but she is an excellent 
wife. It is true, thongh I say it——” 

“That the Biruleffs know everything,” interrupted Nadejda, with difficulty 
retaining a burst of laugliter. 

«The next day they knew everything,” continued Veretieff, with so comic 
a grimace and so startled, so humble an expression, that even Astakoff could 
not withhold a smile. 

“You have,” said he, “‘a wonderful power of mimicry.” 

Veretieff passed his hand over his face, and his features resumed their nat- 
ural expression. 

* Oh, he can imitate any one,” said Nadejda, “ without difficulty.” 

“Even me—can you imitate me?” cried Astakoff. 

* Certainly,” answered Nadejda, 

«Oh, if you please, imitate me; we are in the country on no ceremony.” 

* You believed her? ” said Veretieff, giving his voice the inflection of Asta- 
koff’s, but with such discretion that Nadejda alone could notice it, and she had 
to bite her lips. ‘* Don’t think of believing her. She would tell you a great 
many things about me.” 

* If you only knew what an actor he is!” said Nadejda. ‘“ He plays all parts; 
he is our manager, our prompter; he does whatever he pleases. Qh, it is a pity 
you are going away so soon.” z 

“Sister, your affection blinds you,” said Veretieff gravely, but still keeping 
Astakoff’s inflection. “ What will Mr. Astakoff think of you? He will take 
you for a provincial.” 

Astakotf protested. ‘ Let us see, Peter,” resumed Nadejda, “ how a drunken 
man can’t take his handkerchief out of his pocket; or rather, how he tries to 
catch a large fly on the window-pane, and how it flies out of his fingers buzz- 
ing.” 

** You are a perfect child,”’ answered Veretieff. 

Nevertheless he went up to the window near which Marie was sitting and 
began to move his fingers over the glass, imitating the buzzing of a fly. One 
would have imagined that he had a real fly struggling within his grasp. Na- 
dejda burst out laughing, and all followed her. Marie alone did not seem amused ; 
indeed her lips only took a severer expression. She raised her eyes, which she 
had kept cast down, and casting a serious glance at Veretieff, she said, * It is 
indeed to one’s credit to play the buffoon.” At once Veretieff withdrew his 
hand from the window, turned around suddenly, and, after taking two or three 
turns in the room, went out upon the terrace, and thence into the garden, which 
was perfectly dark. 

“What a pleasant man he is,” said Yegor without leaving his cards; “I 
must get Matrona to see him.” 

Nadejda arose, and approaching Marie asked her, ‘* What did you say to my 
brother?” 

* Nothing.” 
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“What, nothing? That is impossible. Come.” 

Passing her arm beneath Marie's, she made her rise and led her into the 
garden. Astakoff watched them with an expression of surprise, and even gave 
a “hem” of disapprobation. But since no one paid any attention to his ill- 
temper, he drew near the table, and began to watch the game with an even 
graver and more dignified air than usual. The two friends did not return for 
halfan hour. Veretiet¥ followed them, slightly ill at ease. ‘* What a lovely 
night,” said Nadejda, as she entered the room. ‘ How pleasant it is in the 
garden!” 

«By the way,” said Astakoff, approaching Marie with his thumb in the 
armhole of his waistcoat, ‘was it not you that I saw in the garden last night?” 

Marie looked at him fixedly, and Veretieff frowned, seeming to be question- 
ing the looks of Marie and Astakoff. 

The latter said, ‘I thought I heard you declaiming the * Antchar.’ ” 

“It was I,” answered Marie; ** but you are mistaken, I was not declaiming, 
I never declaim.” 

“ But yet ss 

“You are mistaken,” she said with sudden coldness. 

* What-is this poem?” asked Nadejda, interrupting them. ‘Is not this 
Antchar a poisonous tree?” 

* Yes,” said Astakoff. 

“Oh, like the daturas. Do you remember, Macha, how beautiful the datu- 
ras on our balcony were by moonlight, with their long white flowers? And 





what a perfume they had—sweet, penetrating, and treacherous!” 

“A treachereus perfume?” 

**Yes, treacherous. Why are you surprised? You know it is dangerous, 
and yet it attracts you. How can anything bad fascinate yoa? How can evil 
have any beauty?” 

“Oh, oh! we are falling into philosophical abstractions,” said Veretieff. 

“ He is right,” said Astakoff. ‘* You are losing the point. I meant to say 
that yesterday I recited some poetry to Marie Paulovna, which produced an 
impression—an impression in spite of what had been said about——” 

“Come.” said Nadejda, to put a stop to the conversation, * recite them to 
us again.” 

Astakoff threw himself into position and recited the poem. 

** Too much emphasis,” said Veretieff, as if involuntarily. 

“You find the piece too emphatic ?” asked Astakoff. 

‘“Not the piece. Excuse me, but it seems to me that you don’t repeat it 
with enough simplicity. The poem expresses enough itself. Still, I may be 
mistaken.” 

‘No, you are never mistaken,” interrupted Nadejda. 

“Oh, of course not,” said Veretieff. ‘In your eyes Iam a genius, a man 
endowed by nature with every gift, who Knows everything, could do every- 
thing. Unfortunately, his idleness stands in his way, does it not? ” 

“IT know what I know,” said Nadejda, tossing her head. 

“As for me,” said Astakoff rather sulkily, “I don’t deny it; you know 
more about it than I do; it is not in my line.” 

“TI really beg your pardon,” said Veretieff, with a gesture of impatience 
which he at once repressed. 

At that moment the game of cards came to anend. “ By the way, Vladi- 
mir Sergeitch,” said Ipatoff rising, “* one of our neighbors, a very worthy and 
excellent man, Mr. Akiline, bade me invite you to a ball at his house. I say 
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all for beauty of style; it is a dancing party without ceremony. He would 
have come to invite you himself, but he feared disturbing you.” 

«Excuse me,” answered Astakoff, ‘I must return home.” 

“What are you thinking of ?” continued Ipatoff. ‘* He gives the ball to- 
morrow; it’s his hirthday. You would confer a great pleasure upon him, and 
it’s only ten versts from here. If you are willing, we will take you with us.” 

“And you can engage me at once,” said Nadejda, “ for the filth square 
dance; all the others are taken.” 

“You are very kind. And for the’ cotillon, are you engaged?” 

*“ Yes—no, I am free.” 

‘* In that case I shall have the honor 

“So you'll go? Very well—with pleasure.” 

* Bravo!” cried Ipatoff; “ Akiline will be delighted. Bravo! Say bravo, 
Bodriakoff.” 

The Pocket Soul wanted to answer as usual by silente; but he thought it 
better to utter a dull, phlegmatic bravo. 


” 





** What was your idea,” said Veretieff, an hour later, to his sister, seated by 
her side in a little two-wheeled wagon, which he was driving—** what was your 
idea in throwing yourself at that stupid fellow’s head with your cotillon? ” 

“IT had my reasons.” 

“Ts it permitted to know them?” 

“It’s a secret.” 

«Oh, oh!” 

And he lashed his horse, which was shying at the shadow of a great bush 
which lay across the dimly-lit road. 

“And are you going to dance with Macha?” asked Nadejda in her turn. 

“Yes,” he said indifferently. 

“Yes, yes,” repeated Nadejda reproachfully. ‘Really you men don’t de- 
serve an honest girl’s love.” 

“You think so? And this gentleman from St. Petersburg, is he worthy of 
you?” 

* More than you.” 

“Qh, ho!” and Veretieff added with a sigh these words from some com- 
edy: ‘“* What a terrible position, to be the brother of a marriageable girl!” 

“Really, I give you a great deal of trouble. It is rather you who give it 
to me.” 

**T should never have suspected it.” 

“It is not about Macha that I am speaking,” 

*«* About what, then?” 

Nadejda’s face fell. “You know what I mean,” she said, lowering her 


’ 


voice. 
«Ah! TI understand. I like to drink a glass of wine with my friends, 


Nadejda; I willingly confess I like to very much.” 

“Stop, please; it is no joking matter.” 

“Tam, tam, pum, pum,” muttered Veretieff, between his teeth. 

“Tt is your ruin, and you joke about it.” 

“The peasant sows wheat and his wife says they are poppies,” sang Vere- 
tieff at the top of his voice; and he lashed his horse, which started off on a 


gallop. 
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FRENCH LIVING. 
HE American critic says the Gaul thinks and talks too much of his dinner, 
and were eating and drinking for appeasing hunger and thirst only 
there would be justice in the criticism. But dinner is more than this with him. 
It is a symposium where psychoiogical and sensuous pleasures are combined 
—a pretext for a reunion of friends where there is as much talking us eating. 
This is in compliance with the Gaul's general rule of making nature, in the ex- 
ercise of her functions, yield all the pleasure of which she is capable In his 
artistic hands the tearing and swailowing of his ancestors has been transformed 
into the sumptuous banquet adorned with flowers and beautiful women, and 
surrounded by mirrors, statues, and pictures. In doing this he has taken the 
rough diamond and polished it to the highest degree of which it is susceptible. 
According to the Gallic aphorism, ‘* Animals feed, man eats; the man of intel- 
lect alone knows how to eat.” 

A couple of diners who belong to that brotherhood of which Brillat-Sava- 
rin was the high priest, enter the Café Anglais. They are past the prime of 
life, as are the greater part of the clients of this celebrated restaurant—which, 
according to these elders, is a compliment to the establishment, for they aver 
that the young have uncultivated palates and hence limited knowledge of food 
and drink. The two elderly diners saunter in and leisurely take their seats. 
They have been preparing themselves since breakfast for the repast of the day 
in gentle out-of-door exercise, for nothing annoys them so much as not to be 
hungry at the appointed hour. They select their snow-white table near one 
of the windows looking on the boulevard, in order that the sight may be 
pleased with the passing promenaders at the same time that the taste is grati- 
fied with nourishment. They settle themselves comfortably in their easy leath- 
er chairs, as a soft-voiced waiter presents them with the bill of fare, without 
asking what they want, well knowing that they require time for reflection. 
In an ordinary restaurant he fires off his ‘* Monsieur désire ” like a shot, but 
here he gracefully retires to leave them to that medifation which the impor- 
tance of the subject demands. Their sight is not so good as their palates, and 
they have recourse to the monocle or eye-glasses, to scan, as a Mohammedan 
does the Koran, the choice bit of literature which the waiter has left with them, 
and taste of the happiness of anticipation. To the gourmets this is the prelim- 
inary pleasure of the dinner, and is counted on as one of its features. Having 
carefully read through the dill of fare from potage to dessert, there is dis- 
cussion as to selection—but discussion of an easy kind that rather sharpens 
than dulls the fine edge of appetite. Were they seated in the Foreign Affairs 
Department, on the other side of the Seine, they might be taken for diploma.s 
discussing each separate provision of an international treaty. 

At length the selections are made: for example, a simple soup, a carp a la 
Chambord, a capon stuffed with Périgord truffles, a pheasant & la Sainte Alli- 
ance, tenderest of asparagus with sauce a l’omazéme, a dish of ortolans a la 
Provengale, a pryamid of méringues a la vanille, and finally a bit of Brie 
cheese—for the great Savarin has laid it down that a dinner without cheese is 
like a pretty woman with only one eye. And the swift but smoothly-gliding 
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waiter takes the prandial programme to the horn of plenty in the rear, which 
pours out its treasures year in and year out before the most critical clients of 
Europe. The wine is more quickly chosen, for these sybarites know the cel- 
lar by heart—that famous cellar which runs midway under the middle of the 
street. One course after another is taken leisurely, and the pleasure ef the ov- 
cupation long drawn out. They say, ‘‘ We are not pressed; let us eat at our 
leisure, for we always have the time to die.” They are of the highest guild in 
gastronomy, and are able to discover the superior flavor of the leg of the par- 
tridge on which it has slept, and in what latitude a grape has ripened from the 
wine they sip. In eating, they experience what they call the three sensations 
—the direct, the complete, and the sensation of the judgment; in drinking, in 
addition to these sensations, those of gutturation and the last—the after taste 
of perfume or fragrance which for a time remains. Pleasant wit and gentle 
cachinnation are courted as auxiliaries to lengthen the appetite and promote 
digestion. An hour and a half to two hours is devoted to the repast, and when 
the end is reached three bottles of their dear friends of the cellar are pleasant- 
ly at work, under their waistcozts, in assisting digestion. In their gentle ex- 
hilaration they feel the need of locomotion; they saunter out on the boulevard 
arm in arm, and find each other and all the world delightful. They lounge 
to the Rue de la Paix or the Madeleine and back to the Café Napolitain, re- 
nowned for its coffee, where they take seats at one of the outside tables on the 
broad asphalte, and sip fragrant coffee to a fragrant cigar. According to them, 
the coffee pushes the dinner, which is followed by the sacramental tiny glass 
of cognac, in its turn, to push the coffee. Thus the dinner marches in single- 
file discipline from soup to cognac, like the queue entering a popular theatre. 
Or it is a construction of regular layers, whose cellar is soup, the ground floor 
the piéce de résistance, the upper stories the lighter courses, and the crowning 
of the edifice coffee and cognac; the chimneys being the wines which run 
through them all—after leaving the cellar—to warm and brighten. 

The happy twain, according to Lavater, are born gourmets: they have 
round and square faces, sparkling eyes, small foreheads, short noses, full lips, 
and round chins. They congratulate themselves that they are what they are; 
that they are not absent-minded business men, nor ambitious men, who eat 
and think at the same time. The aphorisms of their high priest are often on 
their tongues, such as, “Tell me what you eut, and I will tell you what you 
are,” and “The fate 6f nations depends on how they are fed.” They belong 
to an extensive brotherhood. The stranger brethren may not recognize each 
other away from the feast, but from the moment they sit opposite each other 
over a savory dish or a toothsome glass, the recognition is mutual; as soon 
even as the incense of a sotgné potage rises to their nostrils, the ties which 
bind them are revealed. Then they are happy, for next to eating a good din- 
ner is the pleasure of a comrade to eat it with—a comrade possessing the ge- 
nius of the palate, who is able to march abreast through all the delightful laby- 
rinths of taste. A companion of the baser kind, who eats ‘to live, is worse 
than none, for his presence wounds the sensitive soul of him who lives to eat. 

Such is the devotion of some of these bachelor gourmets to the table, that 
they do not consider the presence of women desirable, alleging as an excuse 
that they are faulty in the taste of food and wine, that they are consumers of 
the saccharine and the acid, which are injurious to a good mouth. Not that 
these bachelors love the better half of their kind less, but the table more; and 
they lay it down as a rule to themselves, that unless the women are known to 
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be of their guild, they may not be invited to the feast. These finical epicures, 
however, are not embraced in the general category of gourmets, who gallantly 
hold out against separating the women from their table, and strive to have 
them together as one of the most harmonious combinations. 

These are among the frequenters of the Café Anglais, where the addition 
runs to a figure beyond the resources of the ordimery purse. It has a vogue— 
especially in wine—greater than any other establishment, which must be paid 
for, although it may be no better than half a dozen others, such as Very, Vé- 
four, Philippe, Trois Freres, and Magny and Foyer on the other side of the 
Seine. In the Café Anglais are the reefs on which many a young man has 
been wrecked. With us men often ruin themselves through alcohol, profliga- 
ey, and gambling, but rarely from eating. We can understand the passion for 
drink and gambling, but not that for food whose indulgence.turns rich men 
into beggars. The man who even expresses a taste for the ari de la gueule 
with us is regarded with general disfavor. In France, men occasionally eat 
themselves out of house and home. In Columbns land, among a certain class 
of Puritans, the love of fieshpots may not be manifested, and the stomach is 
ignored; to dwell on the attractions of éecrévisses au vin de Sauterne and pain 
de volaille a la supréme is sinful, and the pumpkin pie and hot biscuit must be 
taken with silent resignation. ‘The Gaul says that if they had his kitchen and 
his palate cultivation, they would commit the follies of which he is guilty; but 
this only relaxes the hard lines of their Pilgrim Rock faces into a smile of com- 
miseration. 

There are a number of what are called second-class restaurants, such as 
Voisin, Vachette, Durand, which to a gourmet not too exacting are as good as 
those that have been named, and are chiefly patronized by Frenchmen who un- 
derstand prices as well as eating. They are not in vogue, and this is a sufli- 
cient reason to the young man of fashion for not frequenting them. He re- 
pairs, when out of his club-house, to one of the English taverns, of which there 
are several of an inferior kind in Paris, and breakfasts on a slice of cold beef, 
English bread, and a pewter mug of ale, averring that it is superior to any- 
thing in France. He who makes this statement is called by his countrymen a 
poseur. ‘The English race-horse is responsible for this affectation, for it was 
unknown before the quadruped came over the Channel. 

There are other restaurants 4 la carte, which might be called third-class, 
where a dinner may be had for four or five francs, and here the gourmet stops. 
He will descend to nothing inferior to this, unless necessity compels him. If 
he enters a restaurant where the dinner is already prepared at a fixed price, it 
is because he is forced to it, as the vessel is driven into any port in a storm. 
But the prix fixe establishment, with its bill of fare chalked out on blackboard 
hanging outside to tempt the eye, has charms for many English and Ameri- 
cans. The gourmet would sooner have a good soup, one dish, and a bit of 
cheese, with suitable wine—the sine gua non of dinner—than the whole menu 
of the best repast at a fixed price. But many prefer cheap quantity to dear 
quality, and the restaurants of specified rate are large and usually crowded. 
The prices range from one to four franes, and it is singular how much is given 
for the money. Those ranging from two to two and a half francs do the 
largest business, and abound in the Passages and the Palais Royal. They are 
, frequented by Frenchmen generally from necessity, and by foreigners of a 
certain kind from choice. He whose prandial joys have been confined to corn 
bread and pork, finds difficulty in ordering a dinner; and here he finds it ready 
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to his mouth and as good as elsewhere—nay, he will stoutly hold that it is 
equal to anything in the Café Anglais. The bill of fare is a flourish of trum- 
pets which promises much, and to him whose lights are dim the promises are 
fulfilled. When the disciple of Brillat-Savarin, lounging through the Passage 
Jouffroy, looks down through the glass doors on such a one in the act of eat- 
ing, he is constrained for the time, although a good Catholic, to believe in Dar- 
win’s account of the origin of man. 

The sagacious striker of oil, with his numerous family, has ndt been long 
in the Grand Hotel before he discovers—from his point of view—that the table 
@héte dinner of the hotel can be had for half the money outside, in a prix fixe 
establishment; and as soon as he makes the discovery, he abandons the table 
@héte and resorts regularly—except when drawn from time to time to Mme, 
Busque’s after his national nourishment—to a place like the ‘“ Diners de 
Paris,” where all sorts of things are furnished at four francs. Here, as Miss 
Petrolia—the eldest of the family group—writes home to her friends, they re- 
gale themselves on the best Paris affords, and the bill of fare is enclosed with 
the letter. The blandishments of such a repast were never heard of in the 
vicinity of Oil Creek, and fill the souls of Miss Petrolia’s friends with envy. 
The celerity with which papa, mamma, and the progeny dispose of the 
courses at first astonishes the waiter, but he is too polite to betray it in his 
face. He wins his way to their hearts. As soon as he sees them coming, he 
tells his brother white aprons that his Hurons have arrived, and he hurries 
forward with a polite smile, hangs up their effects, and bolsters up the smaller 
members of the family to a level with the table. This Machiavel of the nap- 
kin studies their tastes and succeeds in comprehending something of their }an- 
guage, for when tips are at stake he is capable of supreme effort. The oil- 
striker is restricted to a few distorted words, but according to him his chil- 
dren have enjoyed wonderful opportunities in the way of acquiring the lan- 
guage, and he mainly depends on them for extended observation in ordering 
one of each of the several kinds which are recorded on the well-filled bill of 
fare. On these occasions Miss Petrolia is usually the mouthpiece of the group, 
and, with the aplomd which the conscious possession of a pure accent gives, 
asks, among other things, for ray au bur noir, pooray de pommes-de-terre, 
vol au vong, chemflur, and fromage de roachfort, to which papa adds, with a 
knowing look: 

* And a bottle of that bong Maydock.” 

And to which a little oil-striker superadds: 

** Et vous ne forgetterez pas la créme a la glace, garcong.” 

All of which the disciplined mind of the waiter carries faithfully into the 
kitchen and the wine cellar. 

They are happy. They shine in the plumes and ribbons of the rue de 
Caire, the garments of the Belle Jardiniere, and the sparkling jewels of the 
Palais Royal—a!l brand new; and they sit around a table served in a manner 
which Oil Creek in the wildest flight of its fancy could never imagine. 

A three years’ residence in the posthumous city of good Americans brings 
modification in the group, and furnishes proof of a certain kind of adaptability 
in transatlantic people. The three years’ varnish of this kind of civilization 
unfits them for further residence on the shores of Oil Creek, and does not pre- 
pare them for the civilization which belongs to healthful life. The genuine 
patriotism which once burned in the breasts of the oil-strikers and armed them * 
against foreign criticism becomes lukewarm. Evervthing American, to the 
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saleratus biscuit and molasses of Oil Creek, was once valiantly upheld and de- 
fended. In the fulness of their new wisdom they now tell Oil Creekers that 
they know nothing of living, and cast slurs on the ancient friends of their 
palate, the hot bread and the old treacle. It is true; they have got beyond din- 
ners at a fixed price and the showy garments of the Belle Jardiniére, but it is 
doubtful if their new, garish life gives them an equivalent for that which 
blessed them in the region of oil. They are doomed to a chrysalis which will 
not develop into the butterfly nor return to its oyiginal form. The elders nat- 
urally have their hours of nostalgia—especially the head of the family, when 
he sighs after the old days where he dropped in of an evening, without cere- 
mony, on a fellow oil-striker, and partook of the memorable chicken stew and 
flannel cakes, and talked to appreciative ears of naphtha, pumps, and wells. 

Turning from the oil prince to the man in blouse, in the Faubourg Saint 
Antoine, one sees how one of the poorest classes of the great city lives. Here, 
of course, one cannot expect to find either the nourishment or the manners of 
the Montmorencys. In this repast, the soup may lack in delicacy of flaver, 
but it is strong and nourishing; the leg of mutton may smell greatly of garlic, 
but it is well cooked; the wine may have the raspiness of newness, but it is has 
body; the lettuce may be a trifle old and wilted, but it is dressed cunningly 
with fair proportions of oil and other ingredients. The gestures and words of 
the man in blouse, as he addresses himself to these things, are naturally not 
those which grace the dining-room of a dwelling in the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main. After drinking his last glass of wine, he not unfrequenily turns up 
his glass so that the rim rests on his thumb nail, to show that the libation has 
been conscientious—rubis sur l’ongle—exhibiting the last drop on the nail. 

In animated accounts or stories, he often introduces his thumb nail under 
the front teeth, the fingers closed, to signify “nothing whatever,” usually ac- 
companied with the words *‘ pas ¢a.” To call especial attention he places his 
forefinger alongside his nose, which goes with such a phrase as * Remarquez 
bien une chose”; and when he shakes the same forefinger before him with a 
horizontal gesture, it isa negative movement, equivalent to “* No, no—nothing 
of the kind.” When in narrating he arrives at a point in his personal history 
where he thinks he conducted himself worthily, he rises to his feet, draws up 
his head, folds his atms, and fixes a penetrating look on his listener—which 
may be regarded as the fit attitude to the word glorious. In moments of 
unusual expansion and forgetfulness, he will rub the back of his head with 
one hand, and at the same time dart the other back and forth in front, on a 
level with the eye. There is a grotesque buffoonery about this performance, 
which seems to have no especial signification, is considered vulgar, and its 
cradle is in the Faubourg Saint Antoine. When the inhabitant of this quarter 
essays to shine in a gallant way, he lards his speech with such words as * gra- 
cieuseté,” “ beau sexe,” “ belle dame,” and the like. At a ball, in inviting a 
woman to dance, he has been known to say: ‘ Voulez-vousen swer une, avec 
moi, madame?” which implies that the dancing is of a terrible vigor. Over 
his table he is given to the broad (calembour} pun, which comes within easy 
range of his intelligence, and gallant allusions to the ‘ beau sexe ”—as, indeed, 
all Frenchmen are. This man, on the lowest round of the social ladder, as he 
may be, does not quickly eat his dinner in silence, but prepares, as soon as lie 
sits down, to talk as much as to eat and anything, trivial or passing, becomes 
a theme of »nimated discussion. 

Some years ago, a wealthy butcher of the name of Duval established in 
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the ordinary and inferior quarters of Paris large restaurants 4 la carte, which 
bear his name. They differ from others in having the food cooked on the 
furnace in the restaurant before the eyes of the client, who is thus enabled to 
guarantee himself against fraud. He is waited on by women, as men entail 
too much expense. Cheapness and cleanliness are the leading features. The 
restaurants are well ventilated, gayly frescoed, and the tables are of marble, 
usually intended for two or four. The bill of fave is handed to the client as 
soon as he is seated, and whatever he orders is marked thereon by the waiter. 
As he passes out, he stops at the counter and pays according to the card thus 
marked. As politeness is found here in every class of life, the first act of the 
Frenchman when he enters this place, or any other restaurant, is to raise his 
hat to the woman of the counter, who ‘returns his salutation with nod and 
smile; and in going out there is the same exchange of civilities. 

There is another kind of restaurant frequented by the very poor which is 
called the crémerie, much inferior to the Duval establishment, with but little 
difference of price. The creamery is generally small, badly ventilated, and 
rataer dirty. 

As arule, all the restaurants are prepared for the Friday fast in what the 
church permits her children to eat. One cannot refrain from smiling at what 
is called a maigre repast, consisting often of oysters, a vegetable soup, two 
kinds of fish, one of which is with mayonnaise, truffles, a salad of eggs, a salad 
of lettuce, and cheese, with wine and coffee. In fidelity to such a dinner every 
Friday there is salvation. Thus, the rich man who eats it may be saved, and 
the poor man, hungry through labor, and withovt the means to purchase such 
delicacies, is lost for consuming three ounces of salt pork. In a word, there is 
no fast for the rich, and one that lasts all the year round for the poor. 

Of vegetarians from taste there are none, of those from necessity few. La- 
martine was brought up as a vegetarian by his mother, who, in order to 
estrange him the more completely from animal food, took him to the abattoirs 
to see the cattle slaughtered. Until well up in his teens he did not touch flesh, 
but at length gave way to the general custom and ate like his fellows, not, 
as he alleges, that it was a matter of taste, or that he was any better for it, but 
rather out of compliance with the rules of society. Thus, we are allowed to 
infer that a turnip furnished the same pleasure and nutriment to the poet as a 
roasted capon. 

Tolerable food comes within reach of the very poor. A paper of freshly 
fried potatoes, which cabmen are so often seen eating on their stands while 
waiting for customers, costs but one or two sous. An Auvergnat—usually a 
water-carrier or churcoal-burner—frequently makes his dinner of a piece of 
Brie cheese (the best and cheapest in the world, as pronounced at the Great 
Exposition of Paris by a committee of mixed nationalities) at two sous, a bit 
of garlic at one sou, two sous of wine, and a great piece of bread for two more, 
making a total of seven sous, for a repast which it would be safe to affirm 
could not be had in any other great city, of a like quality, for a like sum. 
These four articles of food are wholesome, contain the essential qualities of 
nourishment, and are within the means of the poorest. There are few, how- 
ever, who are forced to make a dinner like this every day. The Saint Antoine 
quarter is one of the poorest in the city, yet when one enters into its dingy 
precincts, the nostrils are saluted with the savory odor of the pot-au-feu, be- 
fore the dinner hour, on every side. After the bread—which is eaten in 
greater quantities than in any other country—the soup is the best feature of 
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the French kitchen. What our poor people throw away in bones, scraps, and 
vegetables, is converted by them into nourishing scup. The waste of the 
American kitchen would be regarded by them as something sinful, and that 
which is abandoned to scavengers by a well-to-do American family would suf- 
fice to nourish a poor French one. Whatever the teeth will not go through, 
bone or gristle, goes into the pot, where it is boiled for hours, and made pal- 
atable with those herbs of which every French woman has such complete 
knowledge. Poverty may force the French housewife to buy the cheap, 
tough meat, but with that favorite instrument, the casserole, she will overcome 
its obdurate texture and sinews, and reduce it to a pulpy tenderness. The 
casserole is her principal auxiliary, and nothing in the way of flesh can 
resist it. 

One of the chief aids to economy in the kitchen may be traced to the 
facility offered in buying the exact quantity required and no more of meat or 
vegetables, at any hour of the day or evening, in the green-groceries and char- 
cuterie shops found in almost every square of Paris. The charcutier is pro- 
vided with palés de foie gras, Strasbourg sausages, and other articles ready for 
the table, and prepares chops, truffled meat, game, and meat of most kinds 
for the fire, when the housewife has but to light her charcoal and cook her 
repast. If this be not quick enough, she may repair to the rétisseur—found also 
in every part of Paris—where chickens, ducks, and pheasants are always turn- 
ing on a great spit before a blazing charcoal fire, and obtain what she may re- 
quire for immediate consumption. Thus, within a few doors, all that is neces- 
sary for the preparation of a generous repast may be had at once, in quantity 
and quality to suit, such as charcoal, wine, bread, cheese, coffee, nuts, pités, 
fruits, meats, and vegetables. 

The poorest class in the United States is well-to-do compared with the 
poorest in France, yet it is not as well fed nor as happy. There is a general 
cheerfulness in this people which strikes the foreigner as soon as he enters the 
country. Race and climate have doubtless something to do with it, but 
hygienic nourishment and a sound stomach much more. In presence of this 
fact, one cannot help regretting the waste of time and energy of reformers and 
philanthropists who, to bring about man’s amelioration with us, are always 
addressing themselves to his head, to the neglect of his stomach. It is an ele- 
mentary law governing the human system that the brain and the stomach are 
two neighbors who cannot afford to be at enmity any length of time without 
mutual deterioration or destruction, and that an improvement in the condition 
of one implies an improvement in the other. Naturally,'this A B C knowledge 
is familiar to most people, but it does not yet receive the consideration which 
its importance demands. The foundation of the Frenchman’s happiness is laid 
in the best bread in the world both in taste and nutriment, the most nourish- 
ing wine, and the best cooking—save in roast beef, in the preparation of 
which, as well as in carving, the English enjoy a superiority. Besides the 
quality of the Frenchman’s food, there is a healthful feature in the usually 
well-ventilated apartments in which it, is eaten, and another in the jocularity 
and leisure attending the repast. Sloppy coffee and hot biscuits are not con- 
ducive to gayety; ice-cold water and thin soup peppered to the burning point 
are not joke-inspiring; and a pot-pourri of water-reeking vegetables is not 
productive of a humor to set the table ina roar. These, in a word—to say 
nothing of those enemies of the American table, heat and haste—are joy-kill- 
ers, with sequent dyspepsia. 
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When the Frenchman ina café puts two of the little slabs of white sugar 
in his coffee and the remaining two in his pocket, it is not meanness but econ- 
omy. The four consecrated to the demi-tasse are paid for, and the purchaser 
may carry them home to the eanary bird, present them to the children of the 
concierge as a means of maintaining pleasant relations with that person, or 
keep them for eau sucrée. Life is not large as in the United States, where 
there is elasticity in the incomes. Here they are fixed; so much a year, month, 
and day. The line about the budget of expense is rigid, especially in the case 
of small rentiers, who abound in France. ‘The man of three thousand francs 
® year rides on the top of the omnibus for three sous; reads the papers in 
one of the small reading-rooms for four sous; smokes one or twojsous’ worth 
of Caporal tobacco a day, in a pipe; goes to the theatre once a week for three 
to five francs, and to the café chantant once or twice, where his consomma- 
tion costs him ten sous each time; he eats two-franc dinners, followed by 
that indispensable black coffee for six sous, with one or two sous gratuity, at 
one of the second-class cafés. The chief part of his time he strolls on the 
boulevards, looking in at the windows or the people—never failing under any 
circumstances to admire a pretty woman—and in sitting in the public gar- 
dens, all of which is gratuitous pleasure. The man of five thousand frances en- 
larges this programme, but the bachelor of twelve thousand wants for notb- 
ing. This sum means a snug little apartment of two piéces on a street run- 
ning to one of the favorite boulevards, with palissandre furniture, each room 
under the glamour of one color—pale rose, sunset beams, azure sky, or what 
not; some good books, a few fine engravings, perhaps a moderately good oil 
picture, a bit of bric-a-brac in the way of bronze and porcelain; a breakfast of 
three or four frances, and a dinner of five to ten francs, at the Café Riche, Vo- 
chette, or the club; cabs, theatres, Bois de Boulogne, and kid gloves at disere- 
tion. This is the definition of twelve thousand francs—for a bachelor. Twenty- 
five thousand, for a bachelor, is an apartment in the Boulevard Malesherbe, aw 
second, with a cook and a man-servant, a horse and coupé, a box at the French 
Opera, breakfasts at home and dinners at the Imperial or Jockey Club; the 
dwelling consisting of five piéces, with objects of art, one or two of some 
value. Fifty thousand represents an apartment au premier, with horses, car- 
riages, valet, footman, cordon bleu, a wine ceilar, a box at the Italian Opera, 
dinners at home with friends to eat them, the usual art bibelots, a small gal- 
lery of paintings, and a good library; everything that man requires in bache- 
lorhood. If any of these single men were doubled with a wife the expenses 
would be trebled, perhaps more—the wants of woman being an unknown 
quantity. The man of fifty thousand would have to live, at least, like him of 
twenty-five, and he in turn like him of ten thousand, which, according to 
Frenchmen, is the explanation and the justification of the dowry system whieh 
prevails in France. 

In the way of private fortune, the lowest round of the ladder is reached 
when he who has fifteen hundred francs a year signs himself rentier, and 
lives on it. These poor rich men are found in the old-fashioned pensions of 
the Batignolles, in the vicinity of the Jardin des Plantes, and outside the bar- 
ricre, where they pay from ninety to a hundred francs a munth for board and 
lodging, both of a meagre description. They are generally elderly people 
whose principal happiness consists in sitting on those benches provided by a 
parental government everywhere on the boulevards and in the public gardens. 
They are subscribers to the “ Petit Journal "—one sou—where they carefully fol- 
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low the story of unparalleled love and deep-dyed murder carried on for months 
in small instalments. In the public squares and the interior strips of park on 
some of the boulevards, they patronize the open-air performances of the cun- 
ning juggler and the spangled tumbler, They are rarely seen out of their 
own quarter and their life isa round of vegetation. * Charivari” gives a sketch 
of two of these seedy old creatures sunning themselves on one of the hospita- 
ble benches of the Batignolles.” Que, striving to impress the other with his 
importance, says: 

“ The great general spoke to me at the review of the troops.” 

“Is it possible! What did he say to you?” 

“ He said—he said—ahem, ‘Get out of the way, imbecile. 

As a rule, every man and woman in France understands something about 
eooking. Many in America know how it ouglit to be done, but here they 
know how to do it. There are amateur cooks who sometimes vie with the 
professional cooks in preparing a good dinner. Alexandre Dumas the elder 
tovk more pride in the production of some of his pet dishes than of the ** Count 
of Monte Christo,” and has been known, when the conversation turned upon 
his novels, to direct it obstinately to the culinary channel, saying, * Laissous 
tout cela de cété, et dites-moi plutoét des nouvelles de ce bon ragoadt que j'ai 
fait.” There are few Frenchmen, who, in case of necessity, would not be 
able to cook their own dinner. The French women enjoy the same facility in 
the preparation of food that they do in making robes and hats. They may 
not exercise their faculties in these directions from being in a condition of 
life which enables them to employ others, but the latent capacity is there, like 
a second nature. 

In the summer time it is the desire of every Parisian to dine in the open 
air, and between six and seven in the evening the garden restaurants of the 
city are full of clieats. In the environs, the restaurants by border of lake and 
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stream present an equally animated appearance well into the night, and here, 


in cleverly arranged bosquets, in groves, Or under vine-clad latticework. the 
Parisians vivaciously dine. For the time the occupation of the city is forgot- 
ten; there is but one thing in the world to be done, and it is to eat, drink, and 
be merry. The moustache-pointed, waist-pressed soldier fights his baitles 
over again; and the old bald-headed gallant, such as Gavarni loved to draw, 
tells of the desperate raids he made in the heart of woman in his younger days. 
One Gallic Werter murmurs a page or two of his romantic past, while another 
rhapsodizes over the present. Octave warmly pleads his cause over the table, 
and the sportive maiden confesses that she loves him. It is a rural Babel and 
one of Watteau’s pictures thrown together, with a ranning accompaniment of 
clattering forks and clinking glasses; and over all, intermittent cries of ** Gar- 
gon,” with responsive shouts of “ Le voila, le vuila—a l’instant méme.” 

For those of adequate means the restaurants embowered in the park of 
Vincennes, or the well-known Madrid in the heart of the Bois de Boulogne, 
offer great attractions. Here come the winter and fall clients of the Café 
Anglais and the Trois Fréres, and seat themselves, at « late dining hour, in a 
brilliantly lighted bower, where the ear is pleased with trickling fountains and 
the eye with soft-globed lights shining down on graceful statues relieved on 
night-green backgrounds, ‘This is the spot preferred by the princesse de la 
rampe with her following of foolish swells, where she orders the lobster and 
champagne styl@of dinner, which her admirers (ount it a privilege to pay for. 
Here, with a glass of the Rheims nectar in ber hend she pronounces mots 
which sparkle before the mental vision of ler cus cemee with pyrotechoie 
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brightness, and sings the music of Offenbach with a grimace and gesture 
which set the table inaroar. The princess is rated irresistible. Will her high- 
ness be crowned with flowers? Willshe be raised on a pedestal? Will she take 
another glass of champagne? Singular question the last! Was she ever 
known to refuse? ‘II fait toujours soif chez moi—versez, mes enfants.” Ah, 
she is truly renversante. Will the princess sing that divine song again? En- 
cores run around the table, and her highness deigns, when the performance is 
received with renewed applause. ‘ Vive la princesse!” Will she sit on a sul- 
tanic throne with a crowd of worshippers at its base? Will she take another 
piece of lobster? She deigns, for “ il fait toujours faim chez elle.” And all 
this is garnished with inimitable gestures of hand and foot, in the manner 
of the Duchess of Gerolstein. 

To cool heads the diner with the princess is somewhat threadbare, hav- 
ing already been served in theatres and journals; but the foolish swells do not 
have coo] heads, and the farce goes on without abatement the summer through. 

The bucolic restaurant of Jules the student and Léontine the shop girl in 
its simplicity is very different from the magnificence of the Madrid. A coarse 
cloth, but white as snow, covers their rustic table; the soup is of the old pot- 
au-feu kind, which will never go out of fashion as long as there are healthy 
palates !o appreciate it; a tender radish or two, a good Chateaubriand, “ ]ez-z-z 
haricots verts,”’ as the facetious call them; Brie cheese, a bottle or two of 
fair Bordeaux, coffee, the petit verre—and these two dine, as Jules puts it, like 
a Pope. The enjoyment of a Trois Freres dinner is not superior to this simple 
repast, for Jules and Léontine eat everything with Saint Anthony’s sauce. 
Under the pleasing stimulant of food and wine, Jules, of course, does not neg- 
lect such an oceasion to inform Léontine, perhaps for the hundredth time, -and 
in a dozen different forms, of his undying love, which the reciprocative Léon- 
tine prizes as much as the dinner, and this is saying much. The running fire 
of tender babble is long sustained, and when she asks who loves Titine. the 
question draws the fire of a volley of declarations from the ever-ready Jules. 
‘Pas vrai.” Soft, sinless Gallic oaths atiest to the truth. How much does lie 
love her? ‘Tout plein—tout plein. Et toi done, Titine?” ‘“ Ah, je t'aime 
bien, va.” And when the fair and fond Titine is asked if she will ever cease 
to love her Jules, it elicits the grand “ Jamais ” repeated like an echo, 

To a third party there may be tiresome repetition in this scene, if heard 
more than once; but to this tender twain it is always fresh and palpitating 
with interest. In these moments of prandial expansion, to her lover’s eyes 
Léontine is, of course, a goddess incarnate with grace and beauty; and to her, 
Jules is something Olympian, with an aureole about his head. After the re- 
past there is reclining on the grass, where Léontine sits with that lovely mas- 
culine head in her lap, fondling with the hair; or there is lounging through the 
forest, where the twain gather flowers, and where the grisette pulls off the pe- 
tals of the marguerite, accompanied with the sacramental words, “ I] m’aime 
nn peu, beaucoup, passionnément, pas du tout,” to assure herself of Jules’s 
eternal affection. Or Jules takes out his brier pipe and tobacco pouch—worked 
by the lovely hands of the only woman in the world—and whiffs at the Capo- 
ral, while perhaps the naughty Léontine does the same with a cigarette, to 
place herself @ la hauteur de la situation, as they leisurely lounge together, for- 
getful of everything in this busy world but themselves 

Their gayety is apt to take the form of song, and if veined with sentiment, 
the old, old story, as told for the people by one of them, fheir most gifted poet, 
Béranger, is sung with a fine expression of that wit and pathos which the 
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songster knew so well to mingle together. If there are two or three, Léontines 
and as many Jules, a livelier gayety rules the hour. Then the notes of Ofien- 
bach and Hervé are wafted through the trees with chorus of voice and clink of 
glass. King Blague presides. A blagueur snatches up a walking stick, in 
guise of a guitar, and twangs imaginary strings under fictive window in bur- 
iesque serenade. Another, with goblet of Mephistopheles in oucstretched hand 
and curious grimace, caricatures the ** Veau d'Or.” Nothing is sacred, and the 
** Marseillaise,” with its soul-stirring spirit, is turned into ridicule with imita- 
tion of drum refrains and gestures of drum-major that would move the most 
melancholy man to mirth. Trumpets are created out of field-stalks, and the 
ra-ta-tah is given in imitation of the pet trumpeters of his late majesty, the 
instruments to one side, and elevated after the manner of the originals, in 
broadest burlesque. 

The compatriots of Jules and Léontine are the inheritors of savory food and 
toothsome wine. For several hundred years they have been the leading gas- 
tronomers. The glories of the kitchen passed from Rome to France, and al- 
though the eagle may now be down, the spit is still aloft. The* person who 
handled this embiem of his office two hundred years ago was an authority 
that might not be disputed with impunity. Under Louis XLV. was developed 
that punctilious honor which led Vatel to fall on his suicidal sword like a Ro- 
man of the olden time. Mme. de Sévigné tells how the failure of the fish 
drove him to his chamber, where he spitted himself like a turkey—and thus 
embalms the memory of the kitchen Cato in history for all time. 

In the times of the Regency and Louis XV., he who created a new dish de- 
served well of his country, and the genius of invention was unceasingly at 
work in the kitchen. Dandies and fashionable women entered the lists with 


the professional man in white, and cudgelled their brains to invent sauces as 


men now do to invent Jabor-saving machines. 

These were what the man in white would call the good old times, when a 
cordon bleu kept his horse and gig, and his society was courted by princes of 
the blood—when men lived to eat, and dining out was a profession; but he 
must admit, however good these times were for him, they were bad for the 
State, and that whenever he reached his apotheosis in Rome, Athens, or Alex- 
andria, it was the mark of the decadence of the nation. This fact is not as 
pleasant to swallow as one of his succulent dishes, but it is well for Monsieur 
le Cuisinier to take and digest it, in order better to understand his mission, 
which should limit itself to the hygienic and to the rejection of the superfluous 
and the artificial. He cannot evade the responsibility, he is to some extent 
accountable for the downfall of nations. With his seductive plats and wines 
he helped on the road to ruin the frail Egyptians and sybaritic Greeks, and de- 
stroyed the stern virtues of Roman warriors. At his inspiration Alexander 
committed the follies of the table in the guise of Mercury or Jupiter, and 
Mark Antony arrayed himself in the sparse garments of Bacchus and revelled 
in the pleasures of the god whom he portrayed, in a theatre of Athens, before 
a publie audience. At his prompting Cleopatra, in shameless paucity of 
dress, presided at extravagant feasts. destroyed the idea of royal virtue in the 
public mind, and softened the heads of great Roman conquerors. The man in 
white, like an evil genius, was in at the death of the Babylonians, and of the 
dissolute inhabitants of Ephesus and Antioch. He is especially open to cen- 
sure in the part he played in the feasts of the Roman decadence, where the 
greatest men of the time fell into drunkenness and gluttony; and one cannot 
help thinking that in Hades these Lucullus feasts must lie heavy on the con 
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science of him who was the presiding genius of the terrible dégringolade. The 
Egyptian cook, under similar circumstances, may find a grain of comfort in the 
fact that previous to the extravagant repasts to which he admini tered, he 
caused a small coffin, containing an ivory skeleton, to be carried around and 
shown to each guest, signifying : ‘* You will one day be like this; enjoy your- 
self while you may.” Thus, grave admonition was implied in this lugubrious 
exhibition; but the Roman cook let his people go to their doom without a sin- 
gle warning. 

Under the Second Empire there was a tendency in Paris to follow in the 
footsteps of old Rome. The occupants of the Tuileries and their dependants 
did much toward lowering the tone of society, and toward the end of their 
reign French wit and words assumed a character inimic:t] to the interests of 
the nation in their hard cynicism. It became a habit to throw the mantle of 
blague over every action, to play the skeptic before any exhibition of virtue, 
and to hail religion with scoff and persiflage. The symptoms of decadence 
were especially manifest in the adherents of the ruler, and in the journals and 
literature devoted to the Empire. The axiom of the effeminacy of a people 
being the forerunner of the decay of a nation was at least applicable to them 
so fur as they formed part of the nation. Natural and factitious forces con 
spired to create wealt!1, prodigality prevailed, and virile, intellectual life was 
in danger of being swamped in the material. In the atmosphere of the Tui- 
leries, pretty speech was attenuated to the point where men would sooner be 
the author of a successful mof than a noble action. The public conscience was 
being deadened, and but a thin veil covered debauch. The kitchen man of Re- 
gency days had made his appearance, and was beginning to make the plats of 
the decadence. And if this man of the saucepan had had ten or twenty years, 
sway, it is possible that Couture’s ** Roman Decadence,” hanging in the Luxem- 
bourg, would have served, with a change of place and costume, as an historical 
picture of the Parisians of the latter half of the nineteenth century. But the 
war and the dynastic overthrow arrested the movement in this direction, and 
Paris, riant, reckless, and reeling, has been sobered by misfortune and the 
healthful discipline of a new era. A long carnival of imperialism has been 
gone through with, and now doubtless lost forees will be recovered, at least 


for a time, in the Lenten season of republicanism. 
ALBERT RHODES. 
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N the vast presence of the awful hosts Whose blood the Paris pavements crimson dyed, 
T Of the innumerable dead Napoleon stands: When they dared speak against December’s 
wrong. 


Shrinking to find amid the swarming ghosts 
Those whose untimely death sullies hishands. But through the sullen throng with stately tread 
Comes Manin’s shade, and mercifully lays 
Silent and shuddering he is forced to brook His hand upon the bowed imperial head, 
Sad Maximilian’s ghze, and faltering fears And calmly crowns it with the hero’s bays ; 
To frame an answer to the eager look 


That asks of crazed Carlotta's widowed years, And cries, “ Your wrongs are great ; ye are his 


foes, 


And Cavaignac, with cold and scornful eyes, And pity justly from your hearts is driven, 
Yet this is he to whom Italia owes 


Bids him behold the pale and threatening “ m . 
throng Her life. For her sake let him be forgiven.” 
W. L, ALDEN, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
‘* ws. GRUNDY, stk! ”? 
PINE-WOOD ballroom, wide open 


on three sides to the sea, an orches- 
tra composed of harp and piano, a second 
smaller room for écarté and tresillio ; such 
is the St. Jean de Luz Casino. Hither 
evening after evening resorts as motley a 
crowd as you will anywhere meet in your 
travels; the bluest blood of Castile side 
by side with Jew shopkeepers from Bur- 
gos, héads crowned and decrowned, wan- 
dering artists, respectabilities and other- 
respectabilities, all jostled together in 
the delightful republicanism of water- 
‘ ing-place life. Hither, when the absence 
of Miss Burke gives her freedom by night 
as well as by day, comes Belinda. 

Not within the precincts, sacred to 
payers, of the ballroom. A terrace of 
sand extends round the whole area of the 
building ; and from this terrace Belinda, 
with other wails and estrays like herself, 
is accustomed to watch the dancers, the 


dresses, the pretty women, the flirtations 
inside—I am afraid not without some oc- 
casional sharp pangs of envy at her heart. 

Once, and once only, has the poor little 


girl been asked to dance. Maria José de 
Sebalios, the beringed and bergamotted 
young Seville wine merchant, who, as we 
have seen, still holds a place in her 
dreams, did on one never-to-be-forgotten 
evening, the last before he left St. Jean de 
Luz, invite her for a waltz. And Belin- 
da, in her shabby dress and espadrilles, 
was for the space of about eight minutes 
in paradise, whirling, blissfully whirl- 
ing, among ladies in silks and flowers and 
jewels, the arm of a real grown-up part- 
ner supporting her, the whispers, sweet 
to vanity though redolent of garlic to the 
senses, of a real grown-up partner in her 
ear! 

Such a stroke of fortune, she knows, is 
not likely to befall her again. Maria 
José talked nonsense to her in plenty 
(such nonsense as men of all nations do 
talk when they dance with unfledged 
girls), bade her remember him in her 
prayers tiil the day came when he should 


return and carry her away for good to Se- 
stad 


ville, andso on. But Maria José, let Be 
linda dream as she may, is gone forever, 
Mr. Jones, the only other young man she 
knows in the world, does not dance round 
dances, and certainly would not choose & 
partner in a black frock and frayed-out 
sandals if he did. Her lot in life is to 
look on—a wall-flower not yet seventeen— 
with pulses heating madly to the music, 
and nimble feet that will not hold them- 
selves still, and eyes that say ‘* Dance 
with me, dance with me,’’ to all the 
smart young gentlemen as they lounge up 
and down the ball-room! Smart young 
gentlemen who, if they see Belinda at all, 
see in her only an ugly child in pigtails 
and a torn frock, and whose coldly indif- 
ferent glances her heart, older than her 
looks, is not slow to interpret. 

She haunts the terrace, as is her wont, 
Costa at her heels, between nine and ten 
o’clock on this first evening of Rosie's ar- 
rival. It is an unusually gay little ball 
at the Casino; some near connection of 
ex-Spanish royalty present; and the 
dancing room is thronged. Swan-like 
throats and delicate complexions from 
Madrid, oriental eyes and Titian-like col- 
oring from Seville, marble whiteness and 
chiselled Grecian features from Cadiz, 
Oh, what pretty women these Spaniards 
are, what a jest is life to them! A song, 
a waltz, a flirtation in their earlier years, 
and then tresillio and prayers to the end. 
As responsible, examination-passing, de- 
gree-taking human creatures, women of 
Anglo-Saxon race have everything to be 
proud of, thankful for. But knowing 
nothing, like children, and like children 
enjoying everything, how thoroughly, un- 
consciously charming are these soft-faced 
women of the South! 

They are in full dress, almost without 
exception, this evening. On occasions 
when a Parisian woman of fashion will 
drape her meagre charms to the chin, a 
Spanish one will invariably appear brave- 
ly bare-shouldered. And this not in the 
ballroom or on the baleony only. Of a 
moonlight night, here in St. Jean de Luz, 
you will meet them hy dozens, full dress- 
ed, yes, and in satin slippers, with flo®- 
ers in their hair, calmly promenading 
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along the streets or in the public gardens 
of the town, And what a becoming full 
dress it is! The national veil and high 
comb, a@ la manola, which a short time 
back were things well-nigh of the past 
throughout the Peninsula, are the highest 
mode among the Spanish aristocracy to- 
day. Sv can the party whose motto is 
** Fuera el estrangero’’ mutely protest 
against the intruder now profaning the 
sacred throne of the Castiles. How fer- 
vently every painter must hope that no 
political revulsion will send graceful mal- 
contents back to the trailing skirts and 
towering head-gear and ever-changing 
milliners’ modes, each one more inartistic 
than the last, of Paris and London. 

‘They are not exactly bad-looking,”’ 
says Rose, glancing about her coldly; 
** not quite such an orange yellow as I ex- 
pected. But their style is distressingly 
theatrical, is it not, Mr. Jones! ”’ 
has come to the Casino ball well escorted ; 
Mr. Jones, who is also staying at the Ho- 
tel Isabella, on one side, her legitimate 
slave—I mean her future lord and master 
—on the other. ‘* Captain Temple,’’ she 
runs on to Roger, ‘* you say you think 
these creatures handsome! How would 
you like to see any one you cared for, any 
English woman, dance in public with a 
bare neck and short skirt, as they do?”’ 

** The short skirts display admirable an- 
kles, Rose,’’ replies Roger. ‘* Are intro- 
ductions necessary in these parts of the 
world, | wonder? I should like to tempt 
my fate with that little blonde in pink 
satin, if I dared. Or will you waltz with 
me yourself, Rosie?’’ In a whisper this. 
** For the sake of old days, my love! We 
have never waltzed together since that 
night—you remember ?—at the Hanover 
Square Rooms.”’ 

But Rosie, a good many years ago, gave 
up round dancing, finding that exercise, 
indeed, physically incompatible with the 
maintenance of a waist of twenty-two 
inches. She enforces her position now 
upon the very rigidest moral and esthetic 
grounds. 

**T never waltz, on principle, Roger. I 
do not approve of fast dances. I think it 
the worst possible taste for a woman who 
has experienced the serious sorrows of 
life to take part in such frivolity. But 
dance, pray, if you like. Think of your 
own amusement, not of mine. I under- 
stood that we came here to look on. 


Rosie 
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But it does not matter. Nothing matters. 
Amuse yourself! I dare say Mr. Jones 
will not mind having to take care of me 
while you are away.”’ 

Tears are in Mrs, O’Shea’s eyes, and 
Roger, of course, remains. It is no yery 
great sacrifice for him to make. ‘The lit- 
tle blonde in pink satin is distractingly 
pretty ; she is glancing at him above her 
fan at this moment. But a man who 
has passed the dozen best years of his life 
in Madras can scarcely be enthusiastie 
about waltzing with the thermometer at 
ninety-eight. And it is better—a dozen 
times daily Roger tells himself this—bet- 
ter far to get broken thoroughly and at 
once to the bit which he has voluntarily 
taken between his teeth. A man choos- 
ing a bride of Rosie’s age must learn to 
** look on”? at most of life’s amusements, 
and by her side. Poor Rosie! Would 
the dear little woman be as dear, as lov- 
able, as thoroughly a woman as she is, if 
she possessed strength of mind sufficient 
to be devoid of jealousy? Is he not only 
too lucky a fellow to have won her, charm- 
ing feminine weaknesses and all, as his 
own? 

The dear little woman, though she will 
not accord the objectionable pleasure of 
waltzing to her lover, sees no evil in an 
oceasional mild flirtation or two on her 
own account, Augustus Jones is her de- 
voted attendant. Augustus introduces 
ere long some other young Britons, much 
of his own stamp, picked up at the table 
a@hote of the Hotel Isabella. Rose is 
“surrounded ’’; Frenchmen and Span- 
iards turning to look at the passée pretty 
English woman as she smiles and chir- 
rups, and casts up her eyes with all the 
well-considered airs and graces of mature 
coquetry, at her loud-talking young com- 
patriots. 

Roger takes himself quietly off among 
the crowd. Waltz he will not, as Rosie 
on such high grounds disapproves of 
waltzing; but though his limbs be fet- 
tered, no embargo as yet is laid upon his 
eyesight. For a short time longer in this 
mortal life Roger Temple may at least ad- 
mire. He comes across the blonde in 
pink satin, whose eyes and fan make play 
at him as only the eyes and fan of a 
Spanish woman can; comes across other 
blondes, other brunettes. Finally he 
reaches the end of the room that stands 
open to the seashore, goes outside for a 
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breath of cooler air, probably not without 
dreams of a consolatory pipe under the 
starlight, and finds himself face to face 
with his future daughter. 

‘What, Belinda, my dear! Alone in 
the dark and no partner? Let me take 
you in to Rosie.”’ 

** Not if I know it,sir! I come here to 
watch the amusement of my betters, not 
to show myself. Think of Rose's face of 
horror if | walked across the ballroom to 
her like this! ’? holding out a fold of her 
ragged frock with a gesture in which there 
is to the full as much pride as humility. 

** Rose is much too kind-hearted to take 
notice of your dress,”’ ‘© All 
Rosie cares for is to see other people made 
happy.” 

*“]i’m. 1 see you are an excellent 
judge of character, Captain Temple!” 

** And then she could introduce you to 
partners—l take it for granted you like 
dancing? Rosie has got hold of some 
young men from the hotel who would, | 
am sure, be only too happy——”’ 

“To take pity on my forlorn condition, 
if my mamma did her best to make them! 
Captain Temple, do you think seriously 
I would dance with any of those horrible 
English snobs Rose is talking to?” 

** One of those horrible English snohs is 
the rich Mr. Jones,”’ says Roger, stroking 
his moustache and remembering the les- 
son in matchmaking he received before 
dinner from *“*T thought Mr. 
Jones was an admirer of yours, Belin- 
da?’’ he adds, looking inquiringly into 
the girl’s upturned face. 

** An admirer—I suppose Rose told you 
that? As if I went in for admirers—I! 
Do I look as if that kind of rubbish was 
in my line of life?”’ 

Roger hesitates. His heart goes out to- 

yard this poor neglected child, with her 
tattered clothes and shaky morals and 
sweet, imploring woman’s eyes; but with 
the best will in the world he finds it diffi- 
cult to be kind to her—every look, every 
tone, every smallest gesture of Belinda 
O'Shea’s so utterly sets patronage or com- 
passion at defiance. 

“And Mr. Jones cannot dance round 
dances,’’ she goes on presently; ‘*‘ they 
send the blood to his “ead. Captain Tem- 
ple,”’ her voice softening in a moment, a 
wistful, pleading expression coming round 
her lips, “ do round dances send the blood 
to your ‘ead, I wonder?” 


says Roger. 


tose. 
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Roger has a flower in his buttonhole, 
an oleander bud, abstracted for him by 
the fair fingers of his betrothed from one 
of the bouquets upon the dinner table. 
And as she speaks, Belinda, with all a 
child’s ignorance of shame, removes this 
flower from its place, raises it an instant 
to her face, then fastens it in the waist 
belt of her own dress. 

**Do round dances send the blood to 
your ’ead, Captain Temple? 1 should so 
like a waltz if you will have one with 
me!’”’ 

“‘If—why of course I will, my dear 
child! You should have asked me sooner. 
Hark, there is a waltz beginning now. 
We shall be just in time.”’ 

He forgets Rose and Rosie's strong 
opinions as to fast dancing, forgets that 
Belinda is still in the disgraceful frock 
and ill-matched stockings, forgets every- 
thing but the child’s wistful, pleading 
face! One waltz, poor little girl? Ay, 
and as many more as she chooses, thinks 
kind-hearted Roger. And takes her hand 
and leads her bravely within under the 
gas lights and among the silks and sat- 
ins—yes, close to the owner of the pink 
satin and the fan, whose blue eyes glance 
at him no longer. 

“IT may as well take my hat off 
though,” cries Belinda, preparing to start 
without loss of time. ** Hi! Costa boy, 
guard! ”’ 

She flings back her ragged hat to the 
old dog, who ever since Roger's appear- 
ance upon the scene has been watching 
matters suspiciously, and is now peering 
with jealous eyes round a corner of one of 
the doors. ‘Then she puts her slim sun- 
burnt hand upon Captain Temple's arm. 

“T asked you to dance just to try you,”’ 
she whispers, when they have gone once 
or twice round the room. ‘I thought 
—yes, and I hoped—you would be too 
ashamed to be seen with me, and then 
1 should have had a good excuse for hat- 
ing you. But you were not. You area 
better fellow at heart than I took you for, 
although you are cig 

** Although I am—what, my dear?” 

**] wish you would leave off calling me 
my dear, and—and I can never talk when 
Iam dancing,”’ says Belinda illogically, 

** At all events you have not made up 
your mind to hate me yet?”’ whispers 
Roger in her ear. 

Fate lands them, when the waltz is 
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over, exactly opposite Rosie and her train 
of attendants, And Roger Temple, for 
the first time certainly in his life, feels 
himself a coward. Something about the 
lips of the little pink and white woman 
who owns him makes him tremble; yex, 
tremble! Let men who are not lovers 
laugh, in the flippant levity of their souls, 
if they will! 

** What a war Rosie is in,” says Be- 
linda, who possesses to the full the cruel 
acumen of her age. ‘*1 remember that 
particular smile of hers so well. It al- 
ways came before my worst whippings.”” 

Roger is silent. That his Rose posses- 
ses sume few thorns he knows ; innocuous 
feminine prickles of jealousy, vanity, and 
tiie like. Low if little tempers be added 
to the list? The little tempers of an ex- 
acting woman of for——. But no, not 
even in imagination will Roger’s chival- 
rous heart go within a hundred miles of 
that obnoxious numeral ! 

He shifts the subject, and puts off the 
lecture that he knows to be in store for 
him by proposing that they shall go out- 
side again. ‘* Does Belinda mind the 
smell ofa pipe? If not——’” 

**Mind!*’ the girl interrupts him. 
“Now, just once and for all, Captain 
Temple, understand this—Belinda minds 
nothing! What do you pay for tobacco 
in England? Sixteen shillings, twenty 
francs, a pound? Well, the next time I 
go to Truro, if Lean only run the custom 
house, [ shall bring you back some 
Spanish in my pocket. Cheating the 
government? Oh, we don’t trouble our 
heads about governments in this country. 
We smugele whatever we can, and are 
thankful. You save one frane fifty on the 
pound of tobacco, and get a better weed, 
sir, into the bargain.”’ 

They go outside, where Costa, bearing 
the hat between his teeth, joins them: he 
lays it down at the feet of his little mis- 
tress, and with a low, half-impatient, 
half-loving bark, thrusts his nose beneath 
her hand for a caress. 

** This is the best friend I have on earth, 
Captain Temple. He would pall you down 
—oh, as suvon as look at you, if I held up 
my finger. Would you not, Costa? ’”’ 

Costa, at this appeal, moves stealthily 
round to Roger Temple and criticises his 
heels dog fashion. 

* Here, pyr fellow, here, Costa! ’’ says 
Roger, holding out his hand. 
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And, wonder of wonders to Belinda, 
Costa crouches, fawns, licks it. Evident- 
ly, whether she likes her father’s successor 
or not and she is doing her best, yes, did 
her best throughout every moment of the 
waltz, to detest him—Custa means to ac 
cept Roger Templeas a friend. 

She calls the dog off instantly. ‘* I did 
not think you would fawn on new-comers, 
Costa—down with you, down! I want 
none of your hypocritical attentions. 
You are the first of my stepmamma’s fa- 
vorites I have ever known Costa speak to, 
sir. You should see his delicious hatred 
of Burke and Mr. Jones.” 

** Ah, dogs understand some matters 
better than we understand them, Belinda. 
Costa has seen too much of life to put al 
men in the same category, as you do.”” 

They saunter forth into the night, side 
by side; this southern night, whieh is 
but a whiter, more voluptuousday, baliny 
as an English summer noon—air so clear- 
ly lustrous that every remotest object on 
sea and land stands out, as though “twere 
chiselled in silver, against the profound 
purple of the sky. 

Roger Tempie lights his pipe and be 
gins—a little way Roger has in most fem- 
inine’s society—to feel his heart grow 
soft. Belinda whistles, 

** Will you take my arm, my dear? I 
beg your pardon, I must try not to dis 
obey orders again, but you see [ cannot 
help forestalling events, somewhat.” 

** Forestalling—what do you mean by 
forestalling?’’ says Belinda, turning on 
him sharply. ‘* At what time pray of my 
life, or your life, or anybody’s life, are 
Captain Temple and Belinda O'Shea go- 
ing to be so wonderfully affectionate to 
each other, so wonderfully familiar ?”’ 

** Well, [ should hope when they live 
under the same roof together,’’ answers 
Roger kindly. ‘* Before very long, yes, 
before many more weeks are past, you 
must know that I look forward to your 
staying with us for good, Belinda. You 
have had quite enough, I think, I—I mean 
Rosie thinks—of Miss Barke’s protection. 
Surely you will allow me to speak to you 
as I should to my own little daughter 
then? ”? 

* Your daughter! T am 
daughter! ’’ she cries quickly. ‘TI hate 
the sound of the word. I hate step-rela- 
tionships, There was a time, once—but 
now I have no one on the face of the earth 


nohody’s 
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1 love—I want no one' And as to living 
with you and Rose—I prefer knocking 
about the world with Burke, by long 
odds, thank you. Weare ‘ Miss Burke’ 
and ‘* Miss O’Shea’ always. We don’t 
like each other, and we don’t pretend we 
do! We are not any kind of relations, 
or step-relations, heaven be thanked! ”’ 

The bitterness, the suppressed passion 
of her childish voice, do but suften Roger's 
heart toward her more and more. ‘ Al- 
low me to offer you my arm, Miss O'Shea, 
will you?” 

**No, I thank you, Captain Temple. I 
find it quite hot enough walking alone. 
We are not used to such fine manners, are 
we, Costa, in our class of life? 

“ Pour toute la nature 

Quand boire a tant d’appas? 

Pourquoi la cr ature 

Ne boirait-elle pas? 

Buvons, chantons, et fetons tour a tour, 
Et livresse, ’ivresse, Pivresse et l’amour.” 

Belinda sings out these delightful opti- 
mist sentiments at the very top of her 
voice ; then races away with Costa along 
the sandy slopes. When Roger catches 
her up, a hundred yards or so further on, 
all tiie gravity of her mood has melted 
into wildest spirits. 

“It was good fun, that waltz we had, 
down at the Casino, Roger-—if you call me 
‘my dear,’ why should I not call you 
Roger, ‘ steppapa Roger’? I enjoyed it 
all the more because I knew how my 
espargottes and my stockings and every- 
thing about me riled Rosie! But for 
real dancing—bah! if you want to see 
that, you should come with me to the 
Place Itharbida and see how the peasant 
girls dance the bolero. It is not the third 
of a kilo away, I can hear the tambou- 
rines from this, and I'll promise to bring 
you back, safe and sound, Roger, and Ro- 
sie is so happy with her young men! ” 

he pleads to him, the soft night shin- 
ing on her lips and eyes, and for the first 
time it occurs to Roger Temple that this 
wild little Arab child will be a pretty girl 
some day. 

Take me where you will, Belinda. I 
do not beiieve in you overmuch, but I 
believe in Costa. I am sure Costa would 
not stand quietly by and see me murder- 
ed.’’ 

** Ah, that shows how much you know 
of Costa. Did I not say you were a good 
judge of character? However, you need 
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not be afraid. If I owed my enemy a 
grudge—mind, I only say * if’ ’’—buat, 
even as she qualifies her speech thus, 
malice indescribable lurks in her voice— 
**if Lowed my worst enemy a grudge, I 
would sooner let him Tive his fate out than 
put an end to his sufferings quickly! 
However, these are affairs of Spain, Roger, 
not of yours or mine. How sentimentally 
you guze at everything! ” He is gazing, 
if the truth be told, at her face. ‘* You 
think this a most romantic spot where you 
are standing, no doubt?” 

The spot is romantic in its own rugged 
way, and seen by this starlight, which flat- 
ters old nature as a court portrait painter 
flatters women’s faces. A broad, Salvator- 
Rosa-looking sierra of arid turf, dotted 
here and there by a low white cross or 
stunted cypress, and with the dead un- 
broken blue of the Atlantic for back- 
ground. 

*“You are standing over one great 
vault, sir. St. Jean de Luz is healthy to 
a proverb, the Basque people say—except 
when we get the pestilence! Unfortu- 
nately we get the pestilence pretty often, 
and then we have to be buried, not by 
ones and twos, but dozens, just wherever 
our friends can find room to dig trenches. 
I shall bring Rose and Mr. Jones up here 
some fine evening, make them sit down 
on one of these dear little mounds, and go 
into dear little raptures about the beau- 
ties of the climate and the scenery, and 
then inform them that they are sitting on 
déad men’s bones. Bones ?—whole skele- 
tons, byscores! Only yesterday I saw the 
children playing * fussette,’ I don’t know 
how.you say it in English, into a skull.”’ 

** And so, naturally, the place is a fa- 
vorite haunt of vours,’’ remarks Roger. 
** Just the kind of taste I should have ex- 
pected from a person of your grave and 
melancholy character.” 

‘*T would sooner keep company with 
skulls than fools, any day,"’ retorts the 
girl, with a shrug of her shoulders. 
‘* Perhaps in years to come, when you 
have had as much experience of—of differ- 
ent varieties of intellect as I have, you 
will come to the same opinion.”’ 

She leads the way downa rough bul- 
lock-track or gully, that diverges at this 
point from the shore, and a few minutes’ 
walking brings them out upon the main 
road; ere railroads were, the world’s 
highway to Spain, but seldom traversed 
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now save by outlying bands of Carlists, 
or by the baggage mules and ox drays of 
the country people. Straight before them 
are the mountains, transparent wondrous 
violet in the shadows, faint alabaster (for 
the mvon will be here anon) along the 
crests, The river, the lights of the town 
gleam beneath. From the Place Ithur- 
bida, a thicket of olivesand cork-trees close 
at hand, rise sounds of music; barbaric, 
blood-stirring dance-musie, about as much 
like the threadbare Parisian tinkle-tinkle 
of the Casino waltzes as the smell of the 
moorlands in September is like a barber’s 
shop. 

** Now you shall see dancing in earnest,” 
says Belinda, arching her slender arms 
cachuca fashion above her head, and her 
whole lithe figure seeming to become in- 
stinct on the moment with life and music. 
*©'T'ra, la la la la, lira, la lira, la lira! *’ 

The orchestra is composed of a Basque 
tambourine and bagpipe, both instru- 
ments played by one old woman in rags ; 
with castanet accompaniment, ad liditwmn, 
from the fingers of the performers. The 
corps de ballet consists of three couples of 
men and virls, al! of the lowest order of the 
people, not ashoe orstocking among them, 
but ‘‘ artistes,’’ every one, if originality 
and fire, joined to the most perfect power 
of expression, the most finished neatness 
in execution, may be said to constitute art. 
These Basques dance as they smuggle, 
drink, gamble, with passion, Money- 
seeking as the French, pleasure-loving as 
the Spaniirds, every hour of these peo- 
ple’s vivid lives, they ve. Imagine 
northern peasants, for pleasure, after a 
summer day’s toil, dancing cachucas 
and fandangos till midnight! 

Belinda, at Roger’s side, remains a si- 
lent spectator throughout one dance. 
With the first notes of the next her feet 
begin to twinkle. 

‘“*This is the Basque bolero, the na- 
tional dance,’’ she whispers to him; 
‘* but there are nore of the best dancers 
here to-night. You should see the Gita- 
nas who come down from the hill country 
at fair-time, or’’—little witch, as if the 
thought had suddenly struck her! as if 
it were not expressly for this that she 
had lured him hither !—‘‘ or you should 
see me. Will you see me dance a bolero, 
Captain Temple? ”’ 

** Some time or another, my dear child. 
Some evening at Rosie’s hotel, when——”’ 
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‘* Now, this moment, out-of-doors, to 
real Basque music, or never! What, do 
you think I would dance a bolero on a 
floor, with Rose shaking her head and de- 
scribirg how nicely the young ladies used 
to turn their toes out at Miss Ingram’s? 
I dance for you, sir, now or never! If 
you are shocked, you know you can easily 
walk off in another direction and pretend 
you don’t belong to me.”’ 

Her slight little form trips away into 
an open space between the trees, six or 
eight yards-distant from the principal 
performers ; and there, partnerless, un- 
ashamed as was ever court duchess during 
the stately performance of a minuet, the 
Earl of Liskeard’s granddaughter dances 
her bolero. All the originality of ges- 
ture, the supple strength, the staying 
power of the peasants Belinda possesxes to 
the full; but she possesses something 
more, poor child!—the graces born of 
mind as well as matter, the delicate ex- 
quisite alternations of fire and languor 
which are the very poetry of true dancing 
—and of whose seductive charm she is 
only too profoundly ignorant! 

Roger watches her with pleasure as re- 
gards the gratification of his artistic sense, 
andat the same time with curiously poig- 
nant pain, He has lived too long in India 
not to be reminded of Nautch girls and 
their performances by this kind of exhi- 
bition; and Rosie's animadversions on 
the subject of Belinda returr, with un- 
pleasant clearness, to his mind. The 
peasants, with the perfect natural breed- 
ing that characterizes their race, take no 
further notice of the child than by a smile 
or a nod as they pass her in the evolu- 
tions of the dance. When it is over they 
seat themselves on the turf, the girls to- 
gether, the men a little apart, and all be- 
gin chatting in that liquid bastard San- 
serit of theirs which of itself is music, 
Belinda trips gayly back to Roger’s side. 

“I dance tolerably well—I dance bet- 
ter than any of those fine die away Her- 
miones and Dolores at the Casino, don’t 
1?’’ she exclaims, holding up her eager 
face within about a foot of Roger’s in the 
moonlight. 

* The bolero has lent new animation to 
Belinda’s expressive features. Her deep 
Irish eyes are all aglow; her parted lips 
tremble. Roger Temple discovers that 
there are materials not only for a pretty, 
but for a very pretty girl in his future 
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stepdaughter, and can by no means bring 
himself up to the sternly virtuous spirit 
of admonition which would befit the oc- 
Casiun. 

** You dance a yast deat too wefl, Be- 
linda—too well for tLe present company, I 
mean.”” 

‘* Ah, those are your English preju- 
dices—Mrs. Grundy, sir! I heard the 
same story from poor Mr. Jones this 
morning. My ‘ company,’ as you call it, 
is every bit as good as that mob of Madrid 
shopkeepers we danced among at the 
Casino. Don’t you know that the Basques 
are a people of nobles? Why, the very 
beggars wear their rags with an air that 
makes you feel the vulgarity of soap and 
water ; and as to the bullock-drivers—there 
is not one of them but has a pedigree—so 
long! and who feels, yes, and looks no- 
ble, every inch of him.” 

“Then let the Basque nobles dance 
bolerus by themselves,’’ says Roger. ‘I 
am of a jealous disposition, child. It 
does not please me that your pretty dances 
and your pretty self should be at the 
mercy of every stranger who may happen 
to pass ulong a public roadway.” 

Up leaps the biood into her brown 
cheeks. ‘The reproof, if reproof it be, 
savors of a tenderness to which she has 
been so long unused, a tenderness that 
sinks with such dangerous sweetness on 
her heart. ‘ 

‘*Do L dance prettily?’’ Her eyes for 
the first time fall beneath his ; she trifles, 

-e little abashed, with the pomegranate bud 
in her waist-beit. ‘*I made you come 
here because—oh, because I wanted to 
shock you, as I shock Mr. Jones and Rose. 
But do I really dance prettily—better than 
the peasant girls? ”’ 

‘**So much better, Belinda, that I 
should like to bid you never dance an- 
other bolero or cachuca while you live.” 

She stands a moment irresolute, then 
turns from him without a word. Vanity, 
childish triumph, and a burning, perfect- 
ly new sense of womanly shame are hold- 
ing the oddest conflict imaginable in Be- 
linda’s heart, and keep her dumb. 

“Tf I had only the right to exact a 
promise of you,’’ goes on Roger, possess- 
ing himself, as he speaks, of her hand, 
and pressing it with kindly warmth. 

“ But you have not the right ; no, not as 
much as Augustus Jones has! ’’ she ex- 
elaims, snatching her hand away abrupt- 
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ly and bursting into a peal of laughter. 
** Augustus might have bought me, per- 
haps, with a frane’s worth of maccaroons ; 
but you—you! Reserve your jealousy, 
Captain Temple, for the time when Rose 
takes to dancing boleros with the pea- 
sants! And as for me— 
“—Buvous, chantons, 

Et fetons, tour 4 tour, 

Et livresse, Vivresse, 

Livresse, et ’amour.” 

She sings the bacchanal chorus with 
greater spirit than ever; then, pirouetting 
the step of the bolero as she goes, disap- 
pears among the olives, nor joins Captain 
Temple again until he is within a dozen 
paces of the Casino. 

Mrs. O'Shea, star-gazing on the terrace 
with Augustus, receives them with honey- 
ed smiles. Admiration acts upon Rosie’s 
moral faculties like wine; and she has 
really been a good deal admired this even- 
ing—ora good deal stared at, which comes 
to very much the same thing. When one 
reaches a certain age, isit not wisest to ac- 
cept ‘‘ attention ’’ just as one receives it, 
without criticising its quality too closely ? 

“Oh, younaughty, naughty children!” 
She nestles her hand at once under Roger's 
arm, nor takes it away again. ‘* We 
have been looking for you everywhere. 
What a nice waltz you had! I was so 
glad to see Captain Temple dancing with 
you, Belinda! But Tam afraid you found 
those sandal things dreadfully inconvenient 
to dance in, dear? ”’ 

The itatics, the plentiful notes of ad- 
miration, convey yenom, trebly distilled, 
to Belinda’s sensitive ear. Roger hears 
only the soft veiled voice, feels only the 
plump pressure of his beloved one’s hand 
upon his arm; and he “blesses her un- 
aware.”’ Dear, ‘gentle, timid Rose! 
How sweet these womanly women are, 
even if a trifle silly. The pungent pi- 
quancy of a little semi-barbarian like Be- 
linda may be tasteful, as sherry and bit- 
ters are tasteful, an occasion. But for 
honest every-day consumption, morning, 
noon, and night, what can be compared to 
the wholesomeness of table beer—table 
beer with only just the least little sus- 
picion of a tendency to turn sour! 

‘* This is really not half a bad sort of 
view,” says Augustus, pulling at his 
wristbands with the self-consciousness of 
a man who wants to be unconcerned, and 
addressing the Atlantic. ‘*‘ On the right 
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we have the ruins of St. Barbe, still bear- 
ing marks of the English guns of ’thir- 
teen, on the left the eoast of Spain, while 
closer at hand PP 

‘Rises the gloomy church tower of St. 
Jean de Luz,” cries Belinda, imitating 
the poor wretch’s pedantic company-voice 
to admiration, ‘* That sacred edifice in 
which Louis XTV. was formally betrothed 
to Maria Theresa, Infanta of Spain, in the 
year of our Lord sixteen hundred and 
sixty. How long will it be, Mr. Jones, 
before your great book of travels is pub- 
lished? “I'would be a pity, upon my word, 
that so much valuable research should be 
wasted!” 

** Belinda—Belinda, my dear, how can 
you! ’’ says Rose, admonishingly. ‘* Mr. 
Jones, why do you let her? I am sure it 
is all most interesting. Poor dear Louis 
XIV. and Marie Antoinette—we read the 
Peninsular War straight through at Miss 
Ingram's. But Belinda is such a quiz! 
Really it seems like something in a novel— 
dvesn't it Roger—to be so near Spain?” 

This is literally Rose’s conversational 
style reduced to orthography : style that 
one may call the absolute, perfected vacu- 
ity of human speech; but yet that, lisped 
by a pretty woman, now making play 
with her eyes, now suffering giggling 
eclipses behind her pocket-handkerchief, 
now pressing her fingers confidentially on 
your arm, is not without its charm to the 
superior intellect of man. 

Roger replies, ‘* Yes indeed, Rosie,” 
a safe, unmeaning answer that he keeps 
always ready fér the foolish little babble 
of his beloved one. Augustus, who, like 
other unhappy young men of his class, 
regards silence axa lapse of breeding, once 
more starts a subject. How many per- 
sons would Captain Temple suppose, now, 
this Casino might be capable of holding? 
He suspects that Roger dislikes him; he 
knows that he detests Roger; and shifts 
from one leg to another, and fidgets at his 
glove button (Augustus Jones wears yel- 
low gloves at these Casino balls) as he ad- 
dresses him. 

*Ilow many people? Really, Mr. 
Jones, I have not the very smallest no- 
tion’? Capital fellow though Roger be 
to those who know him and whoin he 
likes, IT feel that when he addresses men 
like Mr. Jones I cannot altogether clear 
bin from the imputation of * shutting 
his eyes as he talks!’’ ‘ Kind of thing 
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1 never guessed in my life. Belinda, can 
you tell Mr. Jones how many peuple the 
St. Jean de Luz Casinu holds?” 

** Of course | cannot,”’ answers Belinda, 
with her crushing brusquerie. ‘* Who 
in their senses would ask such a question 
unless they were collecting materials for 
a guide-book? Now if you wanted to 
know about the people themselves, I 
might enlighten you.”’ 

** Enlighten us by all means,’’ says 
Roger Temple. And he moves, despite a 
slight unwillingness in Rosie's fingers, 
nearer to the girl’sside. ** Begin with the 
little lady in pink satin. There she is 
opposite, looking over her fan at the 
gentleman with the ferocious moustache. 
Do you know anything about her?” 

* Anything? I should just say I did. 
And about the man with the moustache 


Why those are the people from 
ba) 


too! 
Burgos, who 

And then, such a story as_ Rosie, 
straight-laced, overscrupulous Rosie, is 
forced tu listen to! Such a stoury—siceeed- 
ed by such a dozen others! Constantly 
frequenting the society uf gamins younger 
than herself, Belinda has picked up all the 
watering-place wickedness afloat, simply 
asa gamin picks up wickedness, and de- 
tails it without a blush. 

And she tells her stories weil; drama- 
tizing a scene in Spanish here, throwing 
in some caustic bit of mimicry there, keep- 
ing her characters vivid and living before 
her audience, always. 

**We have had enough, more than, 
enough scandal,’’ cries Rose at last. 
“You have quite taken my breath away, 
Belinda. ‘These may be the moralities of 
foreign watering-places, the subjects of 
foreign conversation, but they are not 
English. I declare, when we were girl 
we did not know the meaning of evil !’’ 

** How hard of comprehension you must 
have been, my deaf,’’ observes Belinda 
cheerfully. ‘*I suppose that was in the 
innocent days when you first met Captain 
Temple?” 

The taunt makes Roger himself wince. 
The innocert days when he first whispered 
his passion to old Shelmadeane’s young 
wife beside the hippopotamus ! 

** You are severe this evening, Belinda,” 
he remarks coldly. ‘* You make no dis 
tinction between friend and foe. Rose, 
my dear,”’ bending over the widow and 
whispering—yet not so low but that Be 
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linda’s ear can catch every lover-like syl- 
lable—*‘ is it not late for you to be out, 
after all the fatigues of your journey? 
Let me take you back to the hotel, dear- 
est. You look pale.”’ 

** Oh, but Belinda,’ says Rose gener- 
ously, and making a feint of quitting her 
lover’s arm. ‘ Don’t anybody think of 
me! See Belinda home first.” 

** Thanks, very much, Rose,”’ cries the 
girl. ‘* As Belinda has been seeing my- 
self home (only she never had a howe) 
during the last four years, she will prob- 
ably be quite capable of doing the same 
to-night.”” 

‘* 1(—if I may be allowed?” And Mr. 
Jones puts himself forward in obedience 
toa glance he received from Rose. ‘* It 
is too late for Miss O'Shea to pass through 
the town withvut an escort.” 

** Miss O'Shea has got Costa for her 
escort,’ begins Belinda with her usual 
sturdy independence ; then abruptly she 
discovers that Roger Temple is watching 
her face, and a new freak of perversity 
takes possession of her. ‘* Miss O'Shea 
has got Costa, but she will be only too 
glad of your protection, pow and at all 
times, Mr. Jones! ’’—smiling affection- 
ately at Jones with her lips, and mock- 
ing him, ridiculing him, despising him 
with her eyes, 

** You will see if that is not a match,”’ 
remarks Rose, as the two figures walk 
away together in the moonlight. ‘I 
was so much obliged to you, my dear, for 
taking her off my hands this evening. It 
gave me such a nice long talk with Mr. 
Jones, and [am convinced he is serious. 
What is more, Roger, in spite of all her 
flighty manner, I am convinced that Be- 
linda will aecept him; indeed, my only 
fear is that he will be shocked by her 
over readiness. A young girl telling an 
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eligible man that she would be glad * now 
and at all times’ of his protection ! ” 

**Recollect her age, Roxe. You must 
not take, au pied de la lettre, every word 
that a madcap child like Belinda chvoses 
to utter.”’ 

**1 take people’s speeches and their 
actions, tov, as | find them,’’ answers 
Rose, ignoring the quotation; Rosie ig- 
nores everything in the universe that she 
does not understand. ** And | do not for- 
get that Belinda is of Vansittart blood. 
Like mother, like daughter.”’ Proud 
though she is of the connection, Corne- 
lius O'’Shea’s widow can never refrain 
from flinging her little pebble at poor 
dead Lady Elizabeth's memory. ‘* We all 
know what kind of reputation the Vansit- 
tart women have.’* 

“The reputation of more than comman 
beauty, I have been told,’’ reinarks Roger, 
with an air of innocence. 

**She has taken his arm—actually! 
When we were girls such a thing was 
never thought of until one was formally 
engaged. Belinda has taken Mr. Jones’s 
arm—do you see?” 

** Yes, I see, I see!’’ answers Roger 
Temple, not without impatience. Curi- 
ous anomaly—if anything pertaining to 
the relations of men and women can ever | 
be called anomalous !—Rosie’s lover is 
sensible of a distinct pang of jealousy at 
this moment. ‘* Any girl of seventeen 
would encourage any fellow who had car+ 
riages and diamonds to offer her, as you 
ought to know, Rose.”’ 

‘** Belinda, most of all,’’ acquiesces the 
widow, with one of her pretty sighs. 
**It has gone out of fashion for young 
girls to sacrifice interest to the affec- 
tions, as we used.” 

Roger thinks of Mr. Shelmadeane, and 
is silent. 
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ATER-LILIES pure and fair 
Blossom in celestial lakes, 
Silvery brightness white as air 
Always round their petals rare 
A soft robe of glory makes ; 
When, ak when, beside me there, 


Closely clasped in my embrace 

Shall I twine them in thy hair? 

While within thy placid face 

Read that thy heaven is found, 

While ! ah! mine, my arms shall bound 
Mary L. Rirrer, 








RECOLLECTIONS OF HORACE GREELEY. 


HE exciting Presidential campaign 

- of 1840 was inaugurated by Cun- 
gress in 1837. The questions in issue 
affected, or were supposed to affect, the 
general welfare most vitally. Prominent 
among these issues were the Tariff and 
United States Bank questions. The dis- 
cussion of these and other policies of the 
State and national governments rendered 
the publication of a weekly campaign 
journal expedient, and the Whig State 
Committee devolved upon me the duty of 
selecting an editor. I had for several 
months been favorably impressed with 
the ‘‘New Yorker,’”’ a weekly journal 
published in the city of New York, dis- 
tinguished not only by its judicious and 
interesting selections, but remarkable for 
the extent and accuracy of its political 
statistics. Although non-partisan, its 
leanings and sympathies could not be mis- 
understuod. Impressed with the idea 
tht an editor who imparted so much in- 
terest to the columns of the ** New York- 
er ’’ should, if practicabie, be induced to 
take charge of our new campaign paper, 
I went to New York, accompanied by Mr. 
Lewis Benedict, chairman of the State 
Committee, with that intent. Repairing 
to the office of the ‘* New Yorker”’ in Anp 
street, I found a young man with light 
hair and eyes, fair but fresh complexion, 
working at case, who in reply to my in- 
quiry informed me that he was editor of 
the ‘‘ New Yorker.’? Giving him my 
name, | made some inquiries in relation 
to the patronage and prospects of his pa- 
per, and then briefly explained the object 
of my visit. During this conversation, 
which lasted some ten minutes, Horace 
Greeley stood leaning on his case, holding 
the composing stick in his hand. I invit- 
ed him to dine with Mr. Benedict and my- 
self at the City Hotel, leaving him an in- 
terval of several hours to think over the 
proposition. 

While seated at the dinner table the ar- 
rangements for publishing the campaign 
paper were completed. It was, at Mr. 
Greeley’s suggestion, to be called the 
* Jeffersonian.’? He was to pass one or 
two days of each week at Albany. In re- 


ply to my inquiry if he had a family, 
he said, ‘I have a wife, but she keeps 
school, and is no hindrance to the enter- 
prise.’’ On being asked what compensa- 
tion he desired, he replied that he should 
be satisfied with whatever the Committee 
thought his services were worth, and that 
the amount could be fixed at some future 
day. He seemed epually surprised and 
gratified to have been thought of for the 
duty, upon wtich he entered with alacri- 
ty; for the ast number of tie ‘ Jeffer- 
sonian’’ appeared very soon after the 
idea was broached to him. It did not, of 
course, interfere with the regular publi- 
cation of his **New Yorker.”’ 

During the continuanee of the “ Jeffer- 
sonian” Mr. Greeley, while in Albany, 
was our guest, and always a welcome one. 
I became during that period equally in- 
terested in and attached to him. He 
would come up the river by the night 
boat, and usually reached the house be- 
fore sunrise, with the pockets of his white 
overcoat stuffed with newspapers and pe- 
riodicals. This gave him an hour or two 
before breakfast for reading or writing. 
On the occasion of his first visit, knowing 
that Mr. Greeley was an advocate for 
Graham bread and vegetable diet, our 
first surprise was to find him making a 
heagty breakfast of very substantial food. 
And thenceforward we had no occasion to 
provide péculiar or exceptional dishes for 
our visitor. Mr. Greeley, as novelists 
say, was a ‘* good trencherman,’’ eating 
with apparent unconsciousness and indif- 
ference whatever was provided. But 
neither then nor in after years was he 
ever, so far as my obsérvation or informa- 
tion went, induced to touch or taste any 
stimulating beverage. Liquors, wines, 
ales, wider, etc., were all and always 
quietly declined. He would pass them, 
if he could, without making a remark or 
drawing attention ; and, as far as I know 
or believe, his examples in reference to 
temperance were ever in harmony with 
his precepts. 

When Mr. Greeley first entered the 
‘* Evening Journal ”’ office, instead of seat- 
ing himself at the table which had been 
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prepared for him, he improvised a sort of 
shelf, to which he transferred his wri- 
ting materials, where he stood, with his 
arm raised almost as high as his head ; 
and in this apparently most inconvenient 
and uncomfortable attitude he worked all 
day. 

Although up to this period Mr. Greeley 
had published a neutral journal, he fell 
very readily into line as a Whig, espous- 
ing the principles of the party with much 
zeal. He was especially gratified with 
the opportunity of advocating the protec- 
tive tariff policy. 

As the probabilities of success in the 
then approaching Presidential election 
strengthened, the solicitude of candidates 
and their friends increased. Mr. Clay 
had zealous friends in all the States. Mr. 
Webster divided the Whigs of New Eng- 
land with Mr. Clay, and had many ardent 
and influential friends in the city of New 
York. General Harrison was brought 
forward by Ohio, and was, it was thought, 
the best candidate for Pennsylvania—a 
State which could not be on 
either for Clay or Webster. The leading 
Whigs of this State were generally for 
Mr. Clay, as alse were Mr. Greeley and 
myself. Warmly as I was attached to 
Mr. Clay, I came to the conelusion that 
he could not carry either New York, 
Pennsylvania, or Ohio, States inflexibly 
and unchangeably committed against a 
recharter of the United States Bank. Af- 
ter frequent discussions with Mr. Greeley 
on this subject, he adopted my view of it, 
and reluctantly gave up Mr. Clay. 

Simultaneously there were croppings 
out in New Jersey and Pennsylvania fa- 
vorable to General Seott, whose name was 
so well received by rank and file Whigs 
that I broke ground for him in the Alba- 
ny ‘Evening Journal.’’ Most of the 
Whig papers in the northern and’western 
counties responded favorably, while the 
New York ‘‘Courier”’ adhered to Mr. 
Clay, the ‘* Commercial Advertiser ’’ to 
Mr. Webster, and the ‘* Express ”’ to 
General Harrison. The ‘* American ”’ 
took ground for General Scott. In due 
time a Scott delegation was chosen, but 
prepared however to take General Harri- 
Mr. Greeley, 


counted 


son as its second choice. 

while assenting to all this, really hoped 

that Mr. Clay would be nominated. It 

Was so apparent, however, that Northern 

and Eastern States were obstinately op- 
24 
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posed to Mr. Clay, that Mr. Greeley was 
urged to visit him in August of that year 
at Saratoga, for the purpose of inducing 
him to consent to the nomination of an 
available candidate, and to take Ais chance 
for the Presidency in 1844. But Mr. 
Greeley got no further than Albany on 
that mission. His heart, he said, was not 
in it. Hence the unpleasant duty of 
*belling the cat’’ fell upon me. ‘That, 
however, was not the first or the last time 
that | was called upon te perform this 
thankless office. I shall never forget the 
storm of indignation I encountered when, 
in 1825, I was designated by several prom- 
inent members of the Legislature to ask 
the late Chief Justice Spencer to forego 
his aspirations for the Senate of the 
Unitéd States. With Mr. Clay, however, 


the experiment, if not quite successful, 


proved neither embarrassing nor unpleas- 
ant. Mr. Clay talked the whole matter 
over calmly and courteously, saying final- 
ly, that while he did not think it expedi- 
ent to withdraw his name, the canvass 
could progress in such a manner that who- 
ever might be the nominee of the Harris- 
burg Convention, the friends of all and 
each aspirant would be committed to the 
nomination and united in the effort to 
overthrow the Democracy. That inter- 
view, while it strengthened my admira- 
tion for Mr. Clay, wrought no change in 
the opinion [ entertained of the impossi- 
bility of electing him. 

Mr. Greeley was at first greatly depress- 
ed by Mr. Clay's defeat in the National 
Convention; but as the campaign pro- 
gressed, he warmed to the ticket and he- 
came one of its most enthusiastic and effee- 
tivesupporters. He established the ** Log 
Cabin,’ and while he did not personally 
participate in ‘* hard cider *’ libations, he 
sounded the praises of that popular bever- 
age, and was often heard melodiously cele- 
brating the virtues of ** Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too.”’ 

The following letter from Mr. Greeley, 
written a few weeks after the establish- 
ment of the ** Log Cabin,’’ shows how 
highly he valued Tippecanoe songs as an 
electioneering element, and how rapidly 
the ‘* Log Cabin ”’ was taking hold of the 
popular mind : 

NEw York, Saturday, May 23, 1840. 

Mr. Weep: I drop youa line merely to ask 
if your objections to publishing music m the 
* Log Cabin” are as rigid as ever. I meant, as 
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I wrote yon, not to publish any more after the 
first; but | have been pressed on different sides 
to publish sundry good songs; and I really don’t 
know what reason to give for refusing. I am 
sure there is nothing takes better, or gives a bet- 
ter sale to the paper—that, I cannot mistake 
about; and I have not seen the first person be- 
sides yourself who was displeased or disgusted 
with it? Our songs are doing more good than 
anything else; L know the music is not worth 
much, but it attracts the attention even of those 
who do not know anote. Just think the matter 
over once more; and if your objections are as 
strong as ever, write me a line. If not, you 
needn't take the trouble; but really, I think 
every song is good for five hundred new sub- 
seribers. 

Our list goes on nearly as fast as ever. We 
have received over three hundred subscribers 
at the oflice to-day, besides a long list from 
Henry. I only wish I had begun with sixty 
thousand copies instead of printing twice over 
fifty thousand, which will not be enough. I 
print 106 « 480 = 50,880 copies this week. 

Yours, 
ILORACE GREELEY. 


The Whig party was now becoming so 
strong in the city of New York, that with 
good nominations and united efforts we 
had reason to hope forsuccess. Mr. Gree- 
ley was then earnestly in favor of bring- 
ing out our ablest men for the Senate and 
Assembly, Concurring in this view, we 
had frequent consultations. In 1837 we 
were both warmly in favor of the nomina- 
tion of the late Gulian C. Verplanck for 
Senator; but as that gentleman had been 
for several years a Democratic member of 
Congress, and was not yet generally 
known to be a Whig, most of our active 
politicians were opposed to him. Mr. 
Greeley knew, as I did, that his senti- 
ments and sympathies were right, and 
that if nominated and elected Senator by 
Whigs, he would prove not only an able 
imember of the Senate, but politically 
faithful. We therefore made an earnest 
effort in his favor. I had at that time in- 
timate and confidential relations with the 
late Archbishop Hughes; and here it is 
my privilege and happiness to say that a 
close personal, social, and political friend- 
ship existed between that good and gifted 
prelate and myself for more than twenty- 
five years. The Archbishop was a poli- 
tician in the highest and best sense of the 
term. It was only when he saw clearly 
that great and beneficent interests were 
involved in our elections, that his influ- 
ence was felt. Just then he was interest- 
edina much misunderstood question of 
Common School extension. It was upon 
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that question that we were thrown to- 
And it was upon that influence 
that I confidently relied for Mr. Ver- 
planck’s election. A letter from Mr. 
Greeley written at that moment and upon 
that subject will be read with interest : 


gether. 


NEW YORK, Thursday morning, ) 
Half past 12 o’clock, 

FRIEND WEED: Our Senate folks nominated 
Daniel Lord last evening. Stupid—but not so 
bad as it looked at first. Cornell declined per- 
emptorily; so did Robert Smith, There is now 
a strong hope that Verplanck can be got on. He 
had 5 votes out of 11 at the last ballot; it Wants 
9 tonominate. I hope these can be got next Fri- 
day, when the Convention reassembles. I shall 
spare no effort. If Verplanck is put on and our 
friends do not behave like asses—as I fear they 
will—we can sweep the board! 

You don’t believe me, but without some great 
botch we shall have one Senator anyhow. Bish- 
op Hughes has called to see me this evening- 
He is very anxious that V. shall be nominated: 
and pledges himself that the nomination shall do 
great good, not now only, but for all future time. 
O! if our people could only see two nose-lengths 
before them, but they.wont. Purdy’s defeat is 
safer without Verplanck’s nomination than with it» 
but the ulterior consequences are all in favor of 
nominating V. Bp. H. said he would prefer the 
election of Cornell to Purdy, and if we do not 
nominate V. they will run an independent can- 
didate against Purdy, If we are not given over 
to destruction, Purdy is dead. 

Our folks have completed their Assembly 
ticket, and I tell you it is mighty. Look it over 
and There is but man on it that 
shouldn’t be—John C, Hamilton—and he is not 
very bad. 

Yours, tired, sleepy, and with a headache. 

H. GREELEY. 

P. S. Now you and S. must see that Ver- 
planck does not kill us by refusing to run. 
Look to it. 


see, one 


Mr. Verplanck was elected, and fully 
vindicated the patriotism and wisdom of 
his nomination. The Assembly ticket, 
of which Mr. Greeley wrote in such jubi- 
lant terms, was indeed a strong one. 
Prominent upon that ticket stood the ful- 
lowing names: David B. Ogden, Samuel 
B. Ruggles, Willis Hall, Adoniram Chan- 
dler, ete., who were also elected to an As+ 
sembly which numbered among its mem- 
bers more really enlightened, patriotic, 
and upright men than had previously or 
have since appeared upon that floor for 
fifty years. In addition to the names just 
given were Daniel D. Barnard of Albany, 
William H. Tobey of Columbia, Luther 
Bradish of Franklin, Abijah Mann, Jr., 
of Herkimer, Benjamin D. Silliman of 
Kings, George W. Patterson of Living- 
ston, James 8S. T. Stranahan of Oneida, 
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Victory Birdseye, James R. Lawrence, 
and Azariah Smith of Onondaga, Henry 
W. Taylor of Ontario, John A. King of 
Queens, Peter B. Porter of Niagara, and 
Jobn M. Holley of Wayne. 

Mr. Greeley was quite as ready to re- 
prove as to commend political friends. He 
found rents in the vestments of most men 
who are importunate in seeking office. In 
reference to appointments which he did 
not like, if constrained to acquiesce in his 
paper, he was in the habit of relieving 
himself in excited and indignant letters to 
me. Of these the following is asample : 

NEW YORK, Feb. 13, 1839. 

WEED: I wi// croak. If 1am not a liar, that 
nomination of Glentworth has excited universal 
disgust and much deep indignation, I have 
talked with many (never of my own seeking) 
and have found no one to approve it or even tol- 
erate it. I don’t know the gentleman very inti- 
mately, but he is regarded as a blackleg and a 
genteel loafer, as well as an unprincipled adven- 
turer, which he manifestly is. 

Brooks asserts that this Stevenson to his per- 
sonal knowledge has been trying several Whigs 
to take the office as Glentworth has got it (32,000 
a year for doing nothing) and let S. have the 
plunder, and all have refused it, as any de- 
cent man must. Iam sure we have had noth- 
ing so bad as this; and L don’t believe Seward 
could have known the whole history of this 
business and allowed himself to be implicated 
in it. 

I don’t write to complain—that is useless—but 
to urge and entreat you to give us your power- 
ful aid in destroying all these nests of cor:up- 
tion. They must be destroyed, and this one 
especially. Thatis the only way left to us. I 
break ground in to-morrow morning’s ** Whig,” 
and I shall go it witha perfect looseness until 
every compulsory inspection in New York is 
abolished. We must do it, because it is honest 
and right. Do aid us. 

Yours, 
H. GREELEY. 


In this case Mr. Greeley was quite right. 
That appointment was one “ not fit to be 


made.”’? It was urged upon the Governor 


by friends who enjoyed his confidence, 
but who acted under a misapprehension 
of the character and claims of the ap- 
pointee. 

As the time approached for the assem- 
bling of the Constitutional Convention of 
1846, Mr. Greeley interested himself warm- 
ly in favor of several reforms which he 
deemed of vital importance; prominent 
among which was the single Senate and 
Assembly district idea. He talked me 
over to his views, and I espoused the sin- 
gle district system. The following ex- 
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tract of a letter seems worthy of pub- 
licity : 

I wish you would look after two things with 
regard to the Conyention, First, that Worden 
and Bascom are our men on the Committee on 
Legal Reform, and that if either is left off it shall 
not be Bascom, Secondly, I want Patterson 
and Dodd, or two such men, on the Committee 
on Representation and Apportionment, or what- 
ever may be the title of the committee which 
reports how the Senate or Assembly are to be 
composed and how chosen, That is the only 
committee that I want to speak to, and I do be- 
lieve I can give some valuable hints on the sub- 
ject intrusted to it, having thought much re- 
garding it. If an Old Hunker President is 
chosen by Whig votes, the Whigs ought to have 
a voice in making this committee—at least the 
Whig part of it. It is mightily, vitally impor- 
tant that we have single districts for Assenmbly 
as well as Senate; failing that, Tammany Hall 
can control the House seven years out of eight, 
Surely the whole State must protest against 
this. But give us single districts, and we shall 
have a new face put on affairs directly. I do 
hope that three such men as Patterson, Dodd, 
and Maxwell of Chemung will compose a ma- 
jority of this committee. 

In 1841 a young man by the name of 
Brishane, who had been sent abroad by a 
doting father, as in other times Polonius 
sent Laértes to gather experience and 
wisdom from travel in other countries, re- 
turned home with a mission. That mis- 
sion was to social 
conyerting individuals and families into 
upon the Fourier plan. 
Mr. Greeley was his first convert, andl 
devoted his paper so zealously to the 
French plan of overthrowing our social 
alarm. 


reform our system, 


** communities ** 


system as to” occasion serious 
After remonstrating privately and ear- 
nestly but in vain with Mr. Greeley, | 
published an able article written by the 
late Cicero Loveridge against Fourierism. 
That article provoked the following letter 
from Mr. Greeley in vindication of his 
raid against what he regarded as funda- 
mental errors in our social system : 
e 
NEW York, Feb. 19, 1841. 

THURLOW WEED, Esq.: I thank you for 
publishing my reply to your (or rather Love- 
ridge’s) harsh criticism on “‘ The Future,” and on 
me as connected with it. I do not doubt that 
Loveridge’s article was well intended, but it was 
calculated to give countenance to the wrong im- 
pressions created by Bennett’s, the “ Courier’s,” 
and others’ base misrepresentations of ** The Fu- 
ture,” which were not dictated by kindly inten- 
tions. To have you join in the ery was more 
than I could relish; though I did net expect you 
to look with favor on the new notions of our 
little band of reformers, and had carefully kept 
the paper away, lest it should provoke you to 
fall upon it. 
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To show you that my reply to L.’s criticism 
was not uncalled for, let me quote the following 
passage from a letter I received yesterday from 
one of the ablest and best young men of Albany. 
After stating that he does not believe you wrote 
the criticism on “ The Future,” he says: 

“I do not recollect distinctly the article in 
question [criticism in the ‘Journal’}], but I re- 
member the regret 1 felt at the conviction press- 
ed upon me that H. G.’s head was turned awry, 
and his usefulness likely to be impaired by an 
unhappy misdirection of purpose. I am glad, 
therefore, that you have done yourself and your 
doctrine justice.” 

I believe he is not the only one whose mind 
has been relieved of-adisagreeable impression 
by perusing my reply; and I only regret that 
one or two lines in it now seem to wear an ap- 
pearance of asperity, which they certainly 
would not have done had I known that another 
than you was the author of the article in the 
* Journal.” That, considered as coming from 
you, seemed like the correction of a school-boy 
by his master; from Loveridge I do think itq 
impudence insufferable. What does he know 
—how much did he ever think—about the neces- 
sity and practicability of elevating the condition 
of the laboring classes? Let him work twenty 
years as I have done, and feel the hopelessness 
of the great mass of laborers, the dulness of 
their leisure hours (unless devoted to dissipa- 
tion) and the emptiness and barrenness of their 
minds, before he attempts to lecture me, 

I assure you that the doctrines of Fourier—I 
mean his fundamental position with regard to 
the economies of association—have received the 
assent of some of the strongest and most practi- 
cal minds of this city and elsewhere. Clerk 
Garland of the U8. House, General Keim, M. 
©. from Berks, G. A. Worth, cashier of City 

Sank, Alderman Pheenix, and many other 
sound men are favorably impressed with it. 

I think you take the wrong view of the political 
bearing of this matter, thouch / act without refer- 
ence to that. Hitherto all the devotees of social 
reform of any kind—all the advocates of a higher 
destiny for labor—all the combatants against 
unjust and false social principles—in short, 
all the social discontent of the country has been 
regularly repelled from the Whig party and at- 
tracted to its opposite. This forms a heavy 
dead-weight against us. It strikes me that it is 
unwise to persist in this course, unless we are 
ambitious to be considered the enemies of im- 
provement and the bulwarks of an outgrown 
aristocracy in the country. But I will not ask 
you to think as I do. Ilonly want a chance to 
think for myself. 

We have nothing new here in polities, but 
large and numerous swarms of offiee-hunting 
locusts sweeping on to Washington daily. All 
the rotten land speculators, and broken bank 
directors, swindling cashiers, ete., are in full 
ery for office! office! and even so humble a 
man as I am is run down for letters! letters! 
“None of your half-way things! Write strong!” 
Curse their nauseous impudence! Some of 
them I give such a blessing as will stick in 
their crops these many days; some of them, 
God knows most reluctantly, I give letters for, 
because I can’t help it. I've a good mind to ad- 
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vertise in the “‘ National Intelligencer ” that all 
persons are forbid harboring or trusting oflice- 
seckers on my account after this date. Shall 
we never be rid of this infernal rush for spoils? 
My soul is sick of it 

Hall’s opinion is mighty. 
it, but they don’t attempt to answer it. 
know better It is irresistible. But the 
“Sun,” “Herald,” and “Journal of 
merce” withhold it from three-fourths of those 
who ought to read it. Must we always beat the 
mercy of those pirates ? 

Excuse the length of this letter, and I won't 
write again in a month. 

Yours, 
HORACE GREELEY, 
30 Ann street. 


The Locos abuse 
They 
base 


Com- 


T. WEED, Esq. 


Mr. Greeley’s delusion in reference to 
Fourierism cost him dearly in more ways 
than one. the 
circulation and influence of his paper, 
and impaired publie eonfidence in his 
judgment ; while the time, labor, and 
money given to ** phalanxes ”’ and ** Brook 
resulted in personal mortifica- 


For a season it lessened 


Farms ’ 
tion and pecuniary loss. 
death, not only the Fourierite reform, but 
and other xs 


Long before his 


** table-rappings ’ ** isms 
which had attracted and misled him, had 
passed away. 

In December, 1851, Mr. Greeley, then 
in Washington, wrote me a long political 
letter from which the following, rela ing 
to the then approaching Presidential elec- 
tion, is an extract: 


There is a powerful interest working hard 
against Douglas. It pushes William O. Butler 
for President, and would like to run W. L. 
Marcy for Vice if he would consent, but may 
take Frank Pierce. Iam not sure that Marcy 
will not himself be the candidate. Our Barn- 
burners would prefer him if they could nomi- 
nate him, and tried to have the delegates 
chosen by State convention for that purpose; 
but Hunkers outgeneralled them and called by 
districts, which will give Douglas a chance, 
Buchanan will have to fight hard for his own 
State; if he gets it, he may yet be nominated. 
Cass is nowhere. 

If Fillmore and Webster will only use each 
other up, we may possibly recover; but now 
our chance is slim. Our friends came together 
dispirited, as well they may be. We ought to 
have cast thirty votes to-day for Thad, Stevens, 
as & protest against the compromise resolve, 
yet we got but sixteen. Even Henry Bennett 
and the Michigan men, who owe their election 
to the hatred of the Fugitive Slave Law, went 
wrong. Schoonmaker voted under advice, as 
his seat may be contested. Pennsylvania cheat- 
ed Stevens meanly, but that was like her. 

I see the old set of borers for everything here. 


This letter, written at a time of excit- 
ing political interest, recalls circumstances 
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and incidents conneeted with that Presi- 
dential election which may very properly, 
1 think, be introduced here. The slavery 
questiun was even then on the point of 
culminating in rebellion. Had General 
Taylor lived it might have done so. The 
South demanded a stringent fugitive 
slave law, along with the extension of 
slavery into California. When it was 
known that General Taylor was in favor 
of allowing the people of California to 
come into the Union with a constitution 
prohibiting slavery, Messrs. Toombs and 
Stevens of Georgia and Mr. Clingman of 
North Carolina called at the White House 
to inquire of the President whether he 
intended to sign such a bill; and being 
answered in the affirmative, those gentle- 
men in language and manner alike em- 
phatic stated that they were authorized 
to say that the Southern States would not 
submit to a law which deprived their 
citizens of the right to remove with their 
property into California. I met those 
gentlemen on that occasion coming out 
of the White House as 1 was going into 
it. I found General Taylor much excited, 
and heard from his own lips what I now 
record, But in less than a month after 
that stormy interview General Taylor 
died and Mr. Fillmore became President. 
And then a ‘‘ change came o’er the spi- 
rit’’ of men’s dreams. President Fili- 
more, who up to that time had been a 
prominent and pronounced opponent of 
slavery aggression and extension, to avert 
disunion, as was alleged, favored the 
** compromise.’’ A series of compromise 
measures, including an ignominious fugi- 
tive slave law, were passed in Congress 
and received the signature of President 
Fillmore. Mr. Clay, followed by- the 
Whig members of Congress from the 
Southern States, was of course in favor 
of the compromise measures—measures 
which divided the Whig party in the 
Northern States. We approached the 
Presidential election, therefore, as a party 
divided and demoralized, with the cer- 
tainty of being disastrously beaten. 
Holding President Fillmore and his Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Webster, responsible 
for a temporary overthrow of the Whig 
party, I desired to see those gentlemen 
left to reap what they had sown. In 
other words, I wanted either Mr. Fill- 
more or Mr. Webster to be nominated 
for President upon their own issues. 
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Bat while Mr. Greeley concurred with me 
cordially in denouncing Mr. Fillmore’s 
administration, he believed, or tried to 
believe, that the Whig party could make 
a successful rally under General Scott. 
Entertaining no such hope, and yet un- 
willing to embarrass or discourage the 
friends who differed with me, I concluded 
to go to Europe for six or eight months. 
Firmly impressed with the idea that a 
Democrat was to be elected President in 
1852, I devoted several weeks previous to 
my departure to the removal of obstacles 
in the way of Governor Marcy’s nomina- 
tion for President by the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. The Democratic par- 
ty had for three or fOur years been divided 
into Hunker factions. 
Governor Marcy, though nominally a 
Hunker, was at heart sound on the slav- 
ery question. With the Democracy of 
this State united in his favor, his nomina- 
tion might be fairly anticipated. Having 
friendly intercourse with prominent Barn- 
burning Democrats, | brought them and 
Among those 


Barnburner and 


Governor Marcy together. 
referred to were Lieutenant-Governor Ad- 
dison Gardner and Simeon B. Jewett of 
Monroe, and Dean Richmond of Batavia. 
The misunderstanding between Governor 
Marcy and John McKeon, Esq., of New 
York, by mutual explanations was recon- 
ciled. One obstacle only remained, The 
late Daniel S. Dickinson of Bingham- 
ton was a candidate, relying confidently 
on the support of Virginia and other 
Southern States. With the approval of 
Governor Marcy, I undertook to arrange 
that matter.by an agreement that the del- 
egates from New York should vote solid 
for Mr. Dickinson if he should prove to be 
stronger in the National Convention out- 
side our State than Governor Marcy ; 
while, on the other hand, if Governor 
Marey should prove stronger than Mr. 
Dickinson in other States, then New 
York was to vote solid for him. Governor 
Marey and Mr. Dickinson, with their 
friends, as the case might be, were to 
throw their strength into the seale of him 
who stood the best chance of being nomi- 
nated. 

After a conference with several promi- 
nent men, Francis B. Cutting and Elijah 
F, Purdy were suggested as the right 
persons to confer with Mr. Dickinson on 
that subject. They cheerfully acquiesced, 
and the day before I departed fur Europe 
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Mr. Cutting informed me that he would 
visit Mr. Dickinson, accompanied by Mr. 
Purdy, at an early day. But ‘the 
thief of time’’ procrastinated that day 
until it was too late. Indeed, the propo- 
sition was not made to Mr. Dickinson un- 
til his leading friends had eommitted 
themselves by a second choice. Mr. Cor- 
ning and Mr.- Jewett subsequently in- 
formed me that what Mr. Cutting and 
Mr. Purdy neglected was proposed when 
the National Convention met, but that 
the proposition came too late. Mr. Dick- 
inson in 1862, when I talked the matter 
over with him; said that if Mr. Cutting 
and Mr. Purdy had visited him as contem- 
plated, he would have cheerfully ‘‘ accept- 
ed the situation,’? and that whatever 
might have been his opinion then, he now 
knew that it would have resulted in Goy- 
ernor Marcy’s nomination and election. 

My apprehensions in regard to the 
hopelessness of Whig suecess in 1852 
were fully realized. The intimate politi- 
cal friends who in November agreed with 
me in believing that it was unwise to op- 
pose the renomination of Mr. Fillmore, 

_warmed up during the winter in favor of 
General Scott, whose nomination by the 
Baltimore Convention was regarded by 
them asa great triumph. I returned from 
Europe in June, and entered actively into 
the canvass, with the knowledge that we 
were to be badly beaten. 

An incident occurring a fortnight be- 
fore the election seems worth recording, 
inasmuch as it proves what has frequent- 
ly been asserted, that candidates them- 
selves are often the worst possible judges 
of their chances of success. General 
Scott, on his return from a western tour, 
ostensibly to find a suitable site for a mil- 
itary hospital, but really to see and be 
seen of the people, tarried over Sunday as 
the guest of Governor Hunt at Albany. 
The Governor stopped at my house on his 
way from church, and asked me to dinner. 
I begged off on the ground that I could 
not speak cheeringly about a contest 
which I considered utterly hopeless. 
But, inasmuch as General Scott had ex- 
pressed a wish to see me, there was no es 

My apprehension of embarrass- 

General 


cape. 
ment was quite unfounded, 
Seott needed no information or opinions. 
He looked forward buoyantly to an easy 
and triumphant victory. He was in fine 
health and spirits, and if I could have 
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overcome my surprise and regrets in wit- 
nessing the deep delusions of a distin- 
guished military chieftain, the dinner 
would have passed off pleasantly. These 
delusions were soon dispelled by an inglo- 


rious defeat. In all my subsequent in- 


tereourse with General Scott, that disas- 
trous political campaign was never spoken 


of. . 
The following letter from Mr. Greeley, 
intended to keep me politically posted 
during the absence in Europe to which I 
have referred, will be found alike charac- 
teristic and interesting : 


New York, April 18, 1852. 

FRIEND WEED: I have just opened a most 
welcome letter from you at Rome, 25th ult., and 
must leave everything else to write a word in re- 
ply. True, no steamship will leave for three 
days, but if I put this aside now I fear I shall 
find no time to resume it before steamship day. 

I was at your house last Sunday, and sat witb 
them at dinner—Mrs. Weed, Emily and hus- 
band, Fred Seward, and the little girl. They 
had just heard of your arrival in Rome, but 
were concerned about Harriet’s health, and still 
more for fear of the effect upon you of the death 
of Maria’s daughter, which (they apprehend) 
will hurry your return. They seemed all in fair 
health. 

—But abont polities. Our Legislature was 
weak beyond precedent, and had no guidance be- 
yond a little that Raymond tried to exercise, and 
he was out of his depth. I didn’t try, “‘ Bray ” 
Dickinson attempted, but, though all right, was 
sv mixed up with canal contracts that be could 
do nothing. The consequence is that we are 
out at sea in the wildest confusion, and have no 
compass or port in sight. We shall carry the 
State for Scott, but lose the Legislature, and 
probably everything at home. We would if our 
adversaries were not even worse cut up than we 
are. The bold attempt of the State officers to 
repudiate and break down the canal enlarge- 
ment, their impudent disavowal of their last 
fall’s pledge to uphold and prosecute the canal 
enlargement, saying they never signed it, though 
they Anew that it was circulated all through the 
canal region and confided in, has irrecoverably 
damaged them. I don’t see how they could live 
but for our troubles. a 

Chief among these is the Maine law. That 
need not have been a trouble. If some sort of 
an act had been passed and sent to the people, 
all would have been easy. If there is any fear 
of its immediate operation, it might have been 
made to take effect far ahead—say the Ist of 
May, 1853—and meantime submitted to the peo- 
ple at\the fall or a special election. Now it goes 
square into the fall contest and ruins our chance 
for the Legislature. 

It seems to me that we must run Patterson for 
Governor, He is an old temperance man, but 
not known to be anywhere on the Maine law. 
We can get through with him if anybody. I 
could have run myself, and should have rather 
liked to but for this question. Now it is out of 
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the question, But Raymond, who would like it, 
is equally unavailable. He is identified with the 
twaddling operations of this winter, and would 
be killed by one side as I would by the other, 
Perhaps he may do for Lieutenant, though we 
ought to carry that too, as the Senate continues 
tied, and is ugly about confirmations. 

You are not well posted as to the Presidency. 
Scott will be nominated “ all to nothing.” The 
only danger is that he will be forced to shoulder 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and be crushed by it, 
No convention can be packed so as to nominate 
anybody else, but one may be that will pass a 
Brooks-ish resolve. That is our only danger. 

Nor will Cass be nominated on the other 
side, as you infer. Cass has had a look, but it 
has vanished. All the traders are against him. 
The South will he nearly solid against him ; 
Pennsylvania quite ditto, Ohio divided, Illinois 
and Vermont for Douglas, Indiana in the mar- 
ket, and a majority from New York ditto. How, 
then, do you nominate Cass? He has just 
strength enough to kill all his opponents, and 
that he will probably do. It is “ anybody’s 
row” as yet, though I think Dickinson has as 
good a look as anybody. He is making a great 
show of zeal for Cass, but I can see the under- 
tow. The calculation is that nobody can get 
two-thirds, and that at the end of a fight the 
Cass men will be offered their choice apart from 
Cass, and will take Dickinson. At all events, it 
will be a man that we can beat if Scott is not 
overloaded. 

Ohio has just elected delegates by distriets— 
every one for Scott. Pennsylvania by geperal 
ticket—all ditto. Indiana ditto. Illinois near- 
ly or quite ditto. California anti-Fillmore— 
will be for Scott. Mudd says the State can be 
carried for Scott or Webster. Mangum is openly 
for Scott ; Stanly and Jones ot Tennessee pri- 
vately ditto. Bell never was for anybody else. 
This State will choose 30 Scott men out of 35, and 
the other five only waiting an offer or a pretext 
to come over. Beside, a convention never 
nominates a candidate to get beaten, or never 
one its betting men dare not bet on. I told Jim 
Lawrence at Syracuse last Tuesday that they 
might choose a fuil convention of Fillmore men, 
and I would bet on its nominating Scott. And 
it would, 

Our flax investment (with Reed, Leavitt & 
Co.) in Onondaga promises well. 

Thank you for your care and kindness about 
the sculpture at Florence. No doubt your jndg- 
ment (or Harriet’s) is right. 

Please call at the Wofman’s for my sake. 
Also see for me Faust’s Bible in the British Mu- 
seum, which I forgot. 

Yours, 
HORACE GREELEY. 

TH. WEED. 

P. S.—You will be glad to hear that the “ Tri- 
bune” is doing well—never better. I am per- 
sonally out of debt, 

The first intimation of Mr. Greeley’s 
desire to go ‘* before the people’’ for a 
representative office was received in 1846, 
when he came to Albany and in a hesitat- 
ing manner inquired if I thought he 
could be nominated in some of our strong 
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Whig counties as a delegate to the State 
Constitutional Convention, adding that he 
thought he could be useful in such a 
body. LT replied that most of the counties 


had already made their nominations, and 
expressed my regret that he had not made 
the suggestion to me at an earlier day. 
He said that he would have done so if he 
had not expected a nomination from Chau- 
tauqua, where some of his-relatives resid- 


ed. In looking about for an opening, 
Washington county seemed to be the 
most likely to act upon the suggestion; 
but on closer examination we found that 
its Whig Convention would meet the next 
day. An effort to place Mr. Greeley in 
nomination from Delaware county was 
unsuccessful, the nominees having been 
agreed on before our messengers reached 
Delhi. We simultaneously sent an influ- 
ential friend to New Scotland, in Albany 
county, to induce the delegates from that 
town, in which a candidate was to be lo- 
cated, to accept Mr. Greeley. But they 
had already agreed on Dr. Rainsford, and 
with that failure the project was aban- 
doned. If Mr. Greeley had made his 
wishes known two or three weeks earlier, 
they would have been gratified, although 
there had been, I believe, but two prece- 
dents in the history of our State. In the 
first Constitutional’ Convention Aaron 
Burr, though residing in New York, was 
chosen a delegate from Orange county ; 
and in the second Constitutional Conven- 
tion Martin Van Buren, a resident of Co- 
lumbia county, was elected a delegate 
from Otsego. 

On two or three subsequent occasions 
Mr. Greeley indicated a willingness to ac- 
cept nominations, but did not seem anx- 
ious. If the same strong passion for of- 
fice which subsequently hecame apparent 
existed then, I had no knowledge or sus- 
picion of it. I thought that his ambition 
and pride looked to the establishment of 
a widely-circulating and influential jour- 
nal, through the columns of which he 
could render great and good service to the 
country and to the people. -I knew how 
able, how industrious, how virtuous, and 
how unselfish he was. I knew that his 
sympathies were with the oppressed and 
downtrodden. I believed that his devo- 
tion to the rights, the interests, the eleva- 
tion, and prosperity of the laboring, the 
agricultural, and the manufacturing 
classes would win fur him a name as 
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bright and fame as enduring as that of 
Franklin. But I did not then know or 
dream that a passion so subdued and un- 
der control would in after years become 
absarbing and inextinguishable. 

In 1854 Mr. Greeley called on me at the 
Astor House and asked if I did not think 
that the time and circumstances were fa- 
vorable to his nomination for Governor? 
[ replied that [did think the time and cir- 
cumstances favorable to his election, if 
nominated, but that my friends had lost 
the control of the State Convention. 
This answer perplexed him, but a few 
words of explanation made it quite clear. 
Admitting that he had brought the peo- 
ple up to the point of accepting a temper- 
ance candidate for Governor, 1 remarked 
that another aspirant had ‘stolen his 
thunder.”’ In other words, while he had 
shaken the temperance busk, Myron H. 
Clark would catch the bird. In addition 
to the fact that Mr. Clark had become the 
temperance candidate, [ informed Mr. 
Greeley that ** Know-Nothing ”’ or ** Choe- 
taw ’’ lodges had been secretly organized 
throughout the State, by means of which 
many delegates for Mr. Clark had been 
secured. Mr. Greeley saw that, to use an 
expression then well understood, the 
** slate ’’ had been broken, and cheerfully 
relinquished the idea of being nominated. 
But a few. days afterward Mr. Greeley 
came to Albany and said in an abrupt but 
not unfriendly way : ‘‘ Is there any objec- 
tion to my running for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor?’’ I replied as promptly: ‘* Cer- 
tainly not, if on reflection you are willing 
to take the nomination.’’ ** Why should 
I not be willing to take it? You say that 
I have many enemies. I know that, and 
if they should all fall upon me and defeat 
my election, the office is not important 
and the party would not be injured. [ 
should rather like to try conclusions with 
them.’? TI then reminded him of a ery 
raised in the Philadelphia National Con- 
vention when Abbott Lawrence of Boston 
was named for Vice-President to run with 
General Taylor for President, and when 
®t dozen men sprang to their feet and 
shouted that it would not do to have 
** cotton at both ends of the ticket.’? Mr. 
Greeley laughed and said, ‘* I suppose you 
mean that it wouldn’t do to have Maine 
law at both ends of our State ticket?’ 
After a little more conversation Mr. 
Greeley became entirely satisfied that a 
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nomination for Lieutenant-Governor was 
not desirable, and left me in good spirits. 

1 went to the State Convention prepared 
to acquiesce in the nomination of Mr. 
Clark for Governor, and only caring that 
the other nominees should be so selected 
as to strengthen the ticket. No candi- 
date for Lieutenant-Governor had been 
designated. Many delegates were anxious 
to ballast the ticket by the nomination of 
a candidate for Lieutenant-Governor who 
was not committed in favor of prohibitory 
or Maine law legislation, and yet who 
would not be obnoxious,to temperance 
men. Several names were canvassed, but 
none seemed to unite all interests until 
that of the late Henry J. Raymond was 
suggested. That nomination wounded 
Mr. Greeley deeply. He had cheerfully 
withdrawn his own name, but he could 
not patiently submit to the nomination of 
his personal, professional, and political 
rival. This was, I have reason to believe, 
the entering wedge to final alienation be- 
tween us. Mr. Greeley not only held me 
responsible for Mr. Raymond’s nomina- 
tion, but supposed that in my conversa- 
tion with him the intention to do se had 
been concealed. [In that supposition, 
however, he erred, for I had not thought 
of Mr. Raymond in that connection until 
his name was suggested to me at Syra- 
cuse. But our relations grew less and 
less cordial from that time until 1860, 
when he appeared in the National Repub- 
lican Convention at Chicago zealously 
opposing the nomination of Governor 
Seward, since which time we never met. 
We both supported Mr. Lincoln warmly, 
but after his election and during the war 
collisions and antagonisms placed a great 
gulf between us. He was radical, and I 
was conservative. He was in favor of 
secession, and IT against it. He was in 
favor of peace, while-I urged a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. But this is 
neither the time nor the place to enter 
upon these questions. So far as Mr. 
Greeley is concerned, they belong to the 
dead past. 

In 1861 Mr. Greeley was a candidate 
for the United States Senate, with Wil- 
liam M. Evarts as his strongest competi- 
tor. The radical element was then ram- 
pant in and out of the Legislature—su 
strong, indeed, that Mr. Greeley’s elec- 
tion was confidently anticipated. The first 
ballot in the Legislative caucus develop- 
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ed the relative strength of candidates 
as follows: Evarts, 42; Greeley, 405 
Ilarris, 20 ; scattering, 13. In subsequent 
ballots Mr. Greeley’s vote increased until 
it became apparent that without some 
change of programme he would be chosen. 
The result of each ballot was reported 
to Governor Morgan, Mr. Evarts, and my- 
self in the Executive Chamber. The 
friends of Judge Harris voted steadily for 
him, When it became certain that Mr. 
Greeley would be nominated, we deter- 
mined, after a hasty consultation, to bestow 


the nomination upon Judge Harris. Ac- 
cordingly several leading Senators and 


Assemblymen (supporters of Mr. Evarts) 
were sent for and requested to ** switch 
off”? in favor of Harris, who was then 
nominated, the vote standing as follows: 


Harris, 60; Greeley, 49; Evarts, 2; scat- 
tering, 6. The motives which then 


prompted opposition to Mr. Greeley were 
patriotic and loyal. Personally, Republi- 
can members of the Legislature cherished 
friendly feelings for a favorite editor; 
but they disapproved of his secession sen- 
timents, and were unwilling to trust him 
with a seat in the United States Senate. 
Many, however, who aided in the election 
of Judge Harris, lived to regret it; first, 
because he proved unworthy of the confi- 
dence reposed in him; and next, because 
the question of Mr. Greeley’s fitness or 
unfitness fur the high positions he aspired 
to would by his election have been de- 
termined. 

The high estimate I formed of Mr. 
Greeley’s character at the outset of our 
acquaintance, was strengthened by all I 
saw and knew of him for the ensuing 
twelve years. I invested him with more 
good qualities than generally belong to 
the best of our public men. The great 
ability and greater industry displayed 
seemed designed to work out enlightened 
and beneticent purposes. He seemed also 
to work unselfishly, finding his reward in 
the consciousness of doing good. His 
happiness seemed to consist in laboring 
diligently fur his country and his race. 
He had no vices great or small, no recrea- 
tions, and few amusements. I do not re- 
member in all our intercourse to have 
heard him speak of his doy-life, of ball- 
playing, of kites, of marbles, of tops, ete. ; 
and | incline to the belief that he was a 
stranger to all or nearly all of these juve- 
nile joys. Indeed, it is by no means cer- 
tain that his case was not the exception to 
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a rule which is supposed to be universal, 
of a grown-up man who had never played 
** High, low, Jack, and the game.’’? On 
this subject L find the following in his own 
** Recollections of a Busy Life®’: “ While 
1 lived at home I had always been allowed 
a day's fishing at least once a month in 
spring and summer, and I once went 
hunting; but I never fished nor hunted, 
nor attended a dance, nor any sort of 
party or fandango, in Vermont. I doubt 
even played a game of ball.’’ 

The nearest approach to anything like 
relaxation or enjoyment on the part of 
Mr. Greeley that [ remember, will be 
that I found in the following letter : 

NEW YORK, July 16, 1845. 

Mr. WEED: [ missed seeing you yesterday, 
being detained at home by well-cleaning. I write 
this line only to ask when you and your folks 
will probably come down and pass a Saturday 
at my burnt-up place. (My corn is looking like 
plug-tobacco.) Lask, first, because we count on 
the visit, and secondly, because we shall proba- 
bly spend one Saturday this month at Rockaway, 
for the sake of sea-bathing, and want to be sure 
of not missing you. Please send me three lines 
at once, saying whether you can come down next 
Saturday or the next, or at any other time, and 
whether you wouldn't like to godown with ts to 
Rockaway. If you never bathed in the sea by 
moonlight or at sunrise in July, itis a pleasure 
you ought not to miss much longer. Rockaway 
is magnifieent—I mean the ocean; theres noth- 
ing else there; but for one night I know not its 
equal, < 

Yours, 
HORACE GREELEY. 

T should like to go down with you ane your 
folks any Saturday that you would, I want to 
teach my boy to swim, Mrs, Greeley and Miss 
Fuller will go. 


But viewed in the light which subse- 
quent years and events shed upon his 
character and conduct, my earlier impres- 
sions must have been erroneous, or the 
Horace Greeley of 1849 was not the Hor- 
ace Greeley of 1870. It is certain that in 
many respects his views underwent mark- 
ed changes. For example: Upto and for 
several years after 1840 Mr. Greeley had 
no patience with and could not endure 
the importunity of office-seekers. His 
greatest annoyance after a successful elec- 
tion was that ** office-beggars’’ (as he 
stigmatized them) bored him for letters 
to governors and presidents. The ide: 
that men sought office as a reward for po- 
litical service disgusted him. In later 
years, however, he not only became toler- 
ant of office-seekers, but some of the most 
impudent and worthless of the tribe in- 
trenched themselves strongly in his confi- 
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dence and favor. It is a fact equally 
mortifying and instructive, that Mr. Gree- 
ley during the last ten years of his life 
was the dupe and victim of political ad- 
venturers—men so universally discredited 
that their shams would pass current with 
nubody else. And yet, while sufficiently 
distrustful of others, Mr. Greeley’s confi- 
dence in sharpers involved him in fre- 
quent political entanglements and sub- 
jected him to serious pecuniary losses. 

In looking back, therefore, through a 
vista of nearly forty years, 1 find myself 
seriously perplexed in endeavoring to un- 
derstand Mr. Greeley’s true character. 
While all I saw and knew of him in early 
life inspired feelings of confidence and 
admiration, there was very much in later 
years to occasion surprise and regret. I 
can only account for this change, if I am 
right in assuming that his character did 
so change, by attributing it tu a cause 
which has worked men’s downfall in all 
ages of the world. Ambition, while un- 
der the subjection of reason, is laudable ; 
but when it breaks bounds and ‘ o’erleaps 
itself,’’? the consequences are disastrous. 
If 
By that sin fell the angels, how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by ’t? 


But this train of thought leads to sub- 
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jects and events upon which I have no 
heart todwell. In confirmation, however, 
of the opinion heretofore expressed, that 
time wrought strange changes in Mr. 
Greeley, | ask attention to an extract 
from his ‘* Recollections of a Busy Life.’’ 
In speaking of Governor Seward’s loss of 
the Presidential nomination in 1860, Mr. 
Greeley says : ** That he once aspired tothe 
Presidency is a truth, but no reproach ; 
able, wise, and good men have done so, 
without impeachment of their patriotism or 
abatement of their usefulness. Still, one 
who has all but clutched the glittering 
prize, yet failed to secure it, always there- 
after seems to have suffered from the as- 
piration or the failure, possibly from both. 
Great, intellectually, as Daniel Webster 
was, he would have been morally greater, 
and every way more useful and honored, 
had he sternly responded, ‘ Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan,’ to every suggestion that 
he might yet attain the Presidency.” 

This is neither the time nor the place 
to contemplate the events which imme- 
diately preceded Mr. Greeley’s distress- 
ing illness and premature death; and as 
this article has exceeded the limits origi- 
nally contemplated, I will now bring it to 
a close. 

TuurLow WEED 
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IFE is so full above, 
Life is so full below, 
So bathed in light divine, 
So sparkling with earth’s wine, 
So much is interwove, 
Of highest joy and low, 
The trembling breast is powerless 
‘To stem its overflow. 


Were the beyond less sweet, 

Or mortal touch less dear, 
Were God’s word less enduring, 
Or human love less luring, 

The heart with measured beat 

Would no wild surges fear, 
But calmly moving onward 

A curveless course might steer, 


But oh, the bliss heyond ! 

And oh, the rapture here! 
Farth’s passionate heart-grasping ; 
And still more tender clasping 





Of him, who, tempted, groaned, 
Yet bore the sharpened spear, 

That in love’s crimson current, 
Our stains might disappear. 


Ah! life indeed is full, 
So full its woof must break, 
If through our whitest weaving, 
The scarlet fibres, heaving, 
Know neither check nor rule ; 
Unless the Saviour take, 
And in his hand, restoring, 
The feeble thread remake. 
Yes, life is very full! 
But when the grape is ripe 
With purple plenty, blessed— 
*Tis then*the wine is pressed ! 
O Love, the conflict lull! 
And by each blood-red stripe 
Thou borest, meek, teach us to bear, 
And near our Archetype. 
Mary B. Donce. 
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6° SUPPOSE you have broken the 
matter to Eleanor?’’ | said to 
**my widower ’’ only three weeks before 
we were to be married. 

“*T could not do it afterall. We may 
as well surprise her, and it will be all 
over at once,’’ said Mr. Eustace, stroking 
that handsome beard, which had been 
one of his great attractions to me. 

‘+ T verily believe you are afraid of your 
own daughter. Your long delay is a 
great injustice to her, and it makes me 
unhappy, yes, miserable.” 

‘*T am sorry, but I rather like your 
scolding, Lizzie. I have always been used 
to silent, self-contained women, who 
would not move an eyelash if the heavens 
fell.”’ 

‘** Ts Eleanor one of that sort? ”’ 

** Yes, the oddest girl in the world. I 
wish she had a little more nonsense about 
her.”’ 

‘*T have enough for two.’ 

**[ give thanks for it. You are 

— not too bright or good, 
For human nature’s daily food.’” 


‘*The compliment may be well meant, 
but it sounds doubtful. I shall never 
trouble you with perfection. Do you 
think our marriage will make Eleaner un- 
happy ?”’ 

** No—yes—I don’t know,” said Mr. 
Eustace, on the rack with my perverse 
questions. 

** How will Hugh like it?” 

‘Oh, he swears by Eleanor; he will 
take his cue from her.”’ 

‘** Then I shall make two wretched by 
going into your home.” 

‘* What is the use of talking about it? 
We love each other, and that’s enough,”’ 
said ‘** my widower” crisply, in what I 
suspected would be his married tone. Mr. 
Eustace stayed as late as any young lover, 
and I hoped most heartily that his daugh- 
ter did not sit up for him. 

I scolded him no more on that evening, 
but when he was gone I crept very silent- 
ly to bed with a little sister, and did more 
hard thinking upon the case of Eleanor 
Kustace than I had ever spent on her fa- 
ther. I had a vision of the tall, pale, dig- 





nified girl (I had seen her once in church) 
suddenly dumbfounded by the sight of an 
actual stepmother. 

It was not tuo late to renounce him for 
her sake, but could I do it? I was the 
eldest of five sisters, nearly all grown up, 
and beginning palpably to crowd me out 
of the home nest. Mr. Eustace was the 
captive of my bow and spear, the first and 
only one. We were a family of hearty, 
not to say boisterous manners, terribly 
prone to call a spade a spade. I was al- 
ready twenty-eight; it would be a fearful 
ordeal to be the old maid of our sister- 
hood. And, after all, Mr. Eustace would 
be sure to go further, and Eleanor wight 
fare worse. 

But at least I might have the grace to 
warn her of her fate. 1 rose up in the 
small hours and lit a candle, in fear and 
trembling, for I think this must have been 
the first deed done in secret in our house. 
I put pen to paper without waiting a mo- 
ment, lest my courage, like Bob Acres’s, 
should all ooze out of my fingers’ ends : 


** Dear Eveanor Evstace: Your father 
is going to marry me tliree weeks from 
to-day. He will not tell yeu, and I feel 
that J must. I believe it will be almost 
as hard for me to enter your home as a 
second wife as it will be for you to re- 
ceive me. 

** Ever your friend, 
** Lizzie Morton.” 


, 


I posted this deed of darkness before 
daylight, and on the second day the an- 
swer was handed in to the breakfast-table 
with other letters: 


**My Dear Miss Morton: Your kind 
note of the 18th is received. 
** Yours sincerely, 

** Eveanor Evustacr.”’ 

That was all, I had sent her a bit of 

my heart and she returned a stone. In 

my anger I tore the dainty little note into 

shreds, and cast them into the fireplace. 

My little sister picked out the pieces and 

tried putting them together like a dis- 

sected map. She made out the name 
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‘+ Eustace’ and announced it triumphant- 
ly. 

** Did he want you to elope with him 
before your wedding clothes were done?” 
asked Haviland Morton, our naval cousin, 
who stayed with us between voyages. ** 1 
suppose you would sooner give him up 
than do that?” 

**T should hope so,’’ said mother se- 
verely, with an eye to the younger girls. 
** Secret marriages never turn out well.’’ 

‘**T am not so certain, saving your pres- 

_ ence, auntie,’’ said Haviland, ‘* It seems 
to me all that girls marry for in these lat- 
ter days is the fuss and new dresses. It 
would be a delightful thought to take to 
sea with me that my love and I belonged 
wholly to each other, and nobody knew 
it. LI would not have so much as a pair 
of white gloves to distract our attention 
from the beauty and glory of the main 
fuct.”’ 

We all made up a face at Haviland’s 
absurdity, and I went to try on my new 
dresses. 

I said no more to Mr. Eustace of his 
daughter, thinking all the more ; and the 
wedding-day came like all days, if you 
wait long enough. We were married at 
noon and Mr. Eustace drove me in his car- 
riage the ten miles that lay between my 
old home and the new. As we approach- 
ed the latter, he grew absent and restless. 
I knew bya fellow feeling that he was 
thinking of his daughter, but I would do 
nothing to relieve him; he deserved half 
an hour of misery. 

Eleanor came to meet us as her father 
opened the door, a girl who might have 
sat for Tennyson’s Isabel : 


—the world hath not another 
Of such a finished, chastened purity. 
My first feeling, as I stepped across the 
threshold where another woman had ruled 
before me, was a very meek one. If that 
woman had resembled her daughter, how 
could her husband find anything to admire 
in me? 

** My darling Eleanor,”’ said Mr. Eus- 
tace, and paused. It is amazing how af- 
fectionate people become when in dis- 
tress ' 

** My dearest girl, this is 

‘*Mrs. Eustace, I believe,’’ said Elea- 
nor, holding out her hand to me witha 
faint sweet smile. ‘‘ Shall you like to go 
to your room first? ’’ 

I followed her up-stairs, leaving a very 


J 
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dazed-looking husband in the hall below. 
In all the appointments of the room [ 
saw the delicacy of Eleanor’s taste. ** You 
have been too good,’’ I said, taking up a 
vase of tea-roses to hide my embarrass- 
ment, 

**Not at all. You will be my guest, 
you know, until you can guide the house 
for yourself,” 

‘** T will be anything, if you will not look 
so terribly resigned. You may scold me 
every day for marrying your father, if 
only you will like me a little at last.’’ 

I was in quite a little flush of emotion, 
but the ineffable calmness of her manner, 
as if she had reduced everything to its 
lowest terms and left not a superlative in 
the world, steadied me in a moment. 

**T think I shall like you very well,’”’ 
she remarked as she left me. When Mr. 
Eustace came up-stairs, he was very 
happy. 

** Don’t you see, Lizzie,’’ he said, ‘* how 
much better it was to let the thing come 
to pass naturally than for me to have a 
scene with Eleanor beforehand? She had 
probably heard of the marriage from out- 
side people.”’ 

‘* [ suppose so,’’ i said, allowing Mr. 
Eustace to plume himself on his delusion, 
since it amused me and did not hurt 
him. 

Eleanor not only submitted to me, as to 
a necessary evil, but to the seven other 
spirits worse than myself, in the shape of 
my Wrothers and sisters, who overran the 
house like an inundation, carrying all be- 
fore it. 

It never entered their honest heads that 
they could be otherwise than heartily wel- 
come. 

They fraternized at once with Hugh 
Eustace, and by dint of sheer good-nature 
and stupidity they sometimes made a 
breach in Eleanor’s reserve. 

They dragged Haviland in their train 
at last, to see the oddest girl in the world. 

** You will not like her,’’ I said ; “she 
is not at all your sort,’’ but I will not 
have you tease her.’’ 

‘*How can you tell what is my sort? 
Because you are lately married, you need 
not take it upon you to know all men by 
these presents.”’ 

** Kleanor is very silent. 
expect her to talk to you.”’ 

** Does she never say ‘ Yes?’ with an 
interrogation mark after it?’’ 


You must not 
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‘* Never.”’ 

“Then take me to her quickly lest I be 
snatched away before mine eyes have louk- 
ed upon this miracle of women.”’ 

Haviland’s manner was as perfectly 
subjugated by the yoke of Eleanor’s se- 
rene quietness as I could desire. 

When we ‘“‘speered’’ at him for his 
opinion he professed to be disappointed ; 
but he came every day, with an excuse or 
without one and studied her with the 
eye of anartist. A faint little flash some- 
times rose to her cheek when she met his 
gaze. He was with us one day when my 
sister Anne suddenly laid hands on Elea- 
nor’s hair, and with a dexterous turn or 
two laid it in loose waves about her head. 
It was always ** Madonna-wise ”’ before. 

** You have no idea,”’ said Anne, ** how 
Jovely you look when your hair is loosen- 
ed up this way—more ‘ fluffy,’ you know. 
Isn’t it so, Haviland ?”’ 

‘* Excuse me,’’ said Eleanor, drawing 
herself gently but completely away from 
Ame. ‘ It is a weakness of mine that I 
cannot endure to be handled in that way, 
except - 

** Except what?’”’ 
dered. 

** Except by those whom I love very 
much.”’ 

** Would you not also make exception 
in favor of those who love you very 
much?’ asked Haviland in a low voice, 
regarding her intently. It seemed to me 
that everything stood still for an instant, 
even the hands of the clock. A burn- 
ing blush spread over Eleanor’s face. 

**There is only my brother,”’ she burst 
out with a sort of ery, and went quickly 
out of the room. 

**T declare! ’’ said sister Anne, looking 
after her with mouth open. 

**Q Haviland, how could you! 
will never forgive you,” I said. 

** | don’t want to be forgiven,’’ he said 
lightly ; but he went away quickly to the 
station, and did not come near us for 
three whole days. Eleanor repaired her 
fortifications and received him with the 
same dead calm of courtesy. He resumed 





said Anne, bewil- 


She 


his daily sittings with us, but he threw 
no more stones into the deep waters of 
Eleanor’s nature. 

Nothing could be more desirable than 
that these two should love each other. I 
longed to beg Eleanor only to look into 
his eyes, and see the interest written 
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there, but the words were never spoken. 
I left them alone together whenever I 
dared, and forbade any of my tribe, on 
peril of banishment, to make the least 
approach to a joke on my match-making. 
I said a word or two of my hope to Mr. 
Kustace, but he was utterly skeptical. 
** Eleanor is too cold and calm to love any 
man, and too conscientious to marry with- 
out it. I should like to see the man who 
should be bold enough to kiss her. Walk- 
ing up to the cannon’s mouth would be 
nothing to it.”’ 

I wanted to see him, too; but as the 
days went on and Haviland’s departure 
began to be talked of, I was forced to 
think that he was not to be that bold 
man. 

Eleanor was very busy upon Hugh's 
outfit; he had been at the Naval School, 
and now had conspired with Haviland to 
sail in the same ship. 

The Winona was under repairs at 
St. Bo’s, and Mr. Eustace and Eleanor 
went there with Hugh, staying at the 
hotel for a week to buy the last things 
and say the last words. 

Eleanor came home so wan and hag- 
gard that for many weeks there might as 
well have been a ghost in the house. It 
very difficult to offer 
when none was asked or expected, but I 
could not altogether refrain. 

**T had no idea you loved that boy so 
much,”’ I said awkwardly. 

** You are very good, but I’m afraid I 
cannot talk about it,’’ was the discourag- 
ing reply. 

or you can love a brother so much, 
how you would worship a husband,” I 
said, trembling at my own bravery in thus 
walking over her boundaries. 

Eleanor actually laughed. 

** Do you know,”’ I wtnt on, ‘*T think 
Haviland was just ready to fall in love 
with you if you had given him the least 
crumb of encouragement. ”’ 

** Did he tell you so? ”’ 

‘** No, but one could see it with half an 
eye.”’ 

**You are very clear-sighted in such 
matters, perhaps.”’ 

** 1 have lived longer than you, Eleanor, 
and I know that a man cannot go all the 
way tos woman; she ought to take the 
least little step toward him.”’ 

** ] could not do that," said Eleanor. 

**Oh, I know it, and so you have let 
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the best fellow on earth slip away from 
you!” 

*** Nature made him and then broke 
the mould,’ ”’ said Eleanor with a simile. 

** You did not know him as I did.” 

**T dare say I did not.” 

“ But when he comes home again if he 
is in the same mind, wiil you try to like 
him?” 

“Yes, [ think I may safely promise 
that.”’ 

The tears came to my eyes in my ear- 
nestness, and all at once I found Eleanor 
erying too, like any other woman. 

** My dear little stepmother,’’ she said, 
** you have my father’s worries and your 
own to bear; I will not trouble you to 
carry mine.” 

Then she left me, and [ could not help 
thinking that she might love Haviland 
after all. 

Eleanor came slowly out of her sorrow 
for Hugh’s departure, and we settled into 
the quiet routine which seemed likely to 
last forever. The Winona was spoken 
at sea occasionally, and very thick letters 
came for Eleanor, of which she would read 
a page or two aloud and keep all the rest 
for her own hunger. Nearly two years 
went by, and we began to speak of Hugh's 
return. A sweet cheerfulness that L had 
never seen before in Eleanor seemed to 
crop out of her glad heart. I was very 
happy with my stepdaughter. There 
was not a cloud as big as a man’s hand 
inour sky when Eleanor pointed out to 
me with trembling finger a line in the 
newspaper. Her eyes besought me to 
tell her that she had read it wrong. It 
was a telegram; the Winona had been 
struck in the night by an English steamer, 
and sunk with all on board, 

As she rose up and fled away with her 
grief like a wourtled animal, the lines of 
her face were drawn and settled like those 
of a middle-aged woman. 

‘* How does Eleanor bear it was 
Mr. Eustace’s first question, his own grief 
fading out beside hers. 

**Come and see,”’ I said, leading him 
into her room, where she lay, pale and 
quiet, and able to speak of her loss with- 
out tears. 

I left them together, but it was useless 
to hope that they could comfort each other. 

‘*She bears it better than I expected,”’ 
said my husband, rejoining me after a very 
few minutes. 
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‘* Tf she would only rave and tear her 
hair, it would be a great relief to my 
mind, but this calmness is unnatural’,’’ I 
said. 

**Not with her. She is not warm- 
hearted; she dves not feel things as we 
do.”’ 

I did not contradict him. Where would 
have been the use? But it struck me all 
at once that the first Mrs. Eustace, who 
was said to resemble her daughter, must 
have had a very lonely life of it. 

The ill news was soon verified, but Elea- 
nor had believed it from the first. She 
went about the house at first as she had 
always done, but loss of appetite and dis- 
turbed sleep gradually told upon her 
strength. She learned to hold her hand 
tight on her heart as she mounted the 
stairs. One little industry after another 
dropped from her weak hands, and with- 
out comment on my side or hers she soon 
lay every day and all day on a sofa. 

She never called herself ill, and would 
lie for hours in silence, with a far-away 
look in her eyes as if she were gazing sea- 
ward. My face must have expressed a 
little of the yearning pity that overflowed 
my heart. 

‘*Ts it for me you are unhappy ?”’ she 
asked doubtfully one day. 

** Yes ; [find [ have not fortitude enough 
to bear other people’s misfurtunes.”’ 

** You may easily bear mine. I have 
been very happy since I knew that my 
waiting would be short.”’ 

** You have had but a dull, lonely life, 
Eleanor. I cannot wonder at your indif- 
ference to it.”’ 

A sudden rosy brightness transfigured 
Eleanor’s face, and for the moment she 
was more lovely than I can tell. 

** You are wrong, believe me,”’ she said. 
‘*T have had my share of happiness; no 
woman could have more. It was like 
some great tropical bloom, long in coming 
and soon gone, but it was unutterably 
perfect.”’ 

I looked at her with wide eyes, and the 
drawbridge of her reserve fell instantly. 
She lay still for a long time, and I could 
hear the thud of her heart-beats. 

When I was leaving her, she showed 
me a key on a chain that she always wore 
about her neck. 

‘* Some time you will use this to unlock 
my desk,’’ she said, ** and find there what 
I cannot say to you now.’’ Not many 
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days after, she went out of life as calmly 
as she had passed through it. 

In her desk was a large packet of let- 
‘ters, bound with a strip of paper. On 
this strip was written the precious secret 
which she could not part with while she 
lived. ‘* Bury me with these letters on 
my heart, and write over my head only 
this, * Eleanor Eustace, beloved wife of 
Haviland Norton.’ ” 
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She had said on my Wedding day that 
she thought she might like me very well, 
and | have reason to believe she did so, 
never any less and never any more, while 
I grew to regard her with a passionate 
admiration. 

For a long time after her death, life, 
alone with my widower, was a very tame 
affair indeed. 

Evia WILLIAMS. 
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rTNHE clouds that stoop from yonder sky 
‘ Discharge their burdens, and are free ; 
The streams that take them hasten by, 

To find relief in lake and sea. 


The wildest wind in vales afar 
Sleeps, pillowed on its ruffled wings ; 
And song, through many a stormy bar, 
Beats into silence on the strings ! 


And love o’ercomes his young unrest, 
And first ambition’s flight is o’er ; 
And doubt is cradled on the breast 
Of perfect faith, and speaks no more. 


Our dreams and passions cease to dare, 
And homely patience learns her part ; 

Yet still some keen, pursuing care 
Forbids content to brain aud heart. 


The gift unreached, beyond the hand ; 
The fault in all of beauty won ; 
The mildew of the harvest land, 
The spots upon the risen sun ! 


And still some cheaper service claims 
The will that leaps to loftier call : 
Some cloud is cast on splendid aims, 
On power achieved some common thrall. 


To spoil each beckoning victory, 
A thousand pigmy hands are thrust ; 
And, round each height attained, we see 
Our ether dim with lower dust. 


Ah, could we breathe some peaceful air, 
And all save purpose there forget, 
Till eager courage learn to bear 
The gadfly’s sting, the pebble’s fret ! 


Let higher goal and harsher way, 
To test our virtue, then combine ! 
*Tis not for idle ease we pray, 
But freedom for our task divine. 





Bayarp Tartor. 
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I1.—Sociery 


OME is a world in itself. Like the 
world, it is divided into many na- 
tions, morally as well as nationally. In 
the days of which L speak (1863-64) 
this was of course more noticeable than 
it is now, under the occupation of the 
Italian King. ‘The religious aspect of 
the old city of the Seven Hills is in it- 
self a vast field of observation ; the politi- 
cal state of affairs formed another very in- 
teresting phase; the artistic life of Rome 
is a mine of wealth; and from the anti- 
quarian point of view the present capital 
of Italy is an inexhaustible repository of 
surprises, 
The coteries which are everywhere 
prominent in the social life of a great 
city are here peculiarly and sharply de- 
fined. The English and Americans have 
a little world of their own, into which the 
tomans do not enter; again, there is a 
very decided Polish element, and there 
are salons where many nationalities meet, 
and are the better and happier for having 
met. People too generally look at Rome 
through the spectacles of religious and 
political prejudice, and refuse to see the 
poetical and touching side of a faith re- 
duced in Italy to its simplest and most 
childlike elements. The very simplicity 
of the people is an idiosynerasy of their 
nature, and is interesting to observers as 
a national trait. The pageantry of an an- 
cient ritual, almost unchanged since the 
days* of Constantine, and the solemn 
beauty of a liturgy entirely unchanged 
since the times of the catacombs, have 
long been the peculiar attraction of 
Rome, that which no other city, easterm 
or western, can outstrip or even match, 
Under this aspect Rome is unrivalled ; as 
historic ruins, Nineveh and Palmyra are 
grander; as a sacred shrine, Jerusalem 
has older claims; as centres of art, other 
Italian and German cities have almost 
equal pretensions. Butas the represen- 
tative of moral force and the exponent of 
spiritual beauty, Rome is and always 
was unique, And this it was that more 
than anything else always ‘drew such 
crowds of strangers to the Eternal City 
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during her solemn festivals. They came 
as tourists, no longer as pilgrims; they 
came doubting, no longer as of old in 
simple faith; they came fur curiosity’s 
sake, no longer for the sake of their souls ; 
and yet, though the old mediaeval spell 
was broken, the fact of their coming was 
patent and continual. Some strange hid- 
den charm those old walls must hold, for 
Niebuhr came, Gibbon came, Andersen 
came; and none of them could pass by 
Christian Rome in silence, although they 
came ostensibly as crities and historians 
of ancient and heathen Rome. Haw- 
thorne has identified himself with Rome, 
and in his ** Marble Faun ” has left a far 
more pleasant guide to the galleries and 
other places of interest, than the pains- 
taking compiler of those odious hand- 
books which have become the badge of 
that hateful individual, the tourist. 

Of these specimens of Anglo-Saxon hu- 
manity from both sides of the Atlantic it 
is impossible to speak too strongly. Every 
Englishman and American of taste avoids 
them as the ‘told gentleman ”’ is popu- 
larly supposed to avoid ‘‘ holy water,”’ 
and a social crusade against these barba- 
rians would be a work of heroic merit. 
Alas that it should be so herculean as to 
defy any efforts likely to be made in that 
direction ! 

But let us enter the palaces of Rome and 
study the life withinthem. Comparative- 
ly few of the thousands of English and 
American visitors were able to secure the 
social entrée to these curious, antiquated, 
somewhat dull, yet most intensely hospita- 
ble salons. Those who did, remember it as 
a privilege and an experience akin to that 
of the sudden mastering of an old chron- 
icle. There are many fallacies afloat 
about Rome and its social, religious, and 
political status under the late government, 
and perhaps it will be well to use as an 
introduction to this part of my subject a 
story relating to the more serious matter 
of canonization, but none the less typi- 
cally applicable to all the minor things 
treated of in this article. 

A very eminent English lawyer, being 
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in Rome some forty or fifty years ago, was 
anxious to examine under a legal point of 
view the way in which processes of can- 
onizatiun are conducted. Every courtesy 
was shown him by the ecclesiastical 
** Board ’’ (as we should call it) to whom 
was committed this department of the 
Roman administration, and seyeral cases, 
with their accompanying documents, de- 
positions of witnesses, ete., were laid be- 
fore him, with full liberty to examine 
them at his own leisure. After prolonged 
and careful study, this was the conclu- 
sion he came to on returning the legal 
documents to the Cardinal in charge of 
the direction of the Board. ‘*‘ If I could be 
as certain,’ he said gravely, ‘‘of the 
weight and credibility of the testimony 
in all the cases upon which I have been 
professionally engaged, I should be better 
satisfied than I am at present with my 
own career.”’ 

The Cardinal smiled courteously at 
these words, and, with that suavity and 
reserve of manner so characteristic of the 
Roman divine, merely answered : 

** As it happens, signor, we have placed 
in your hands only rejected cases.”’ 

Now if my readers will bear this in 
mind during the following pages, we shall 
be able to make a pleasant trip through 
social Rome. The coup d’eil is very much 
the same in every house at an evening en- 
tertainment: a courtyard filled with 
stately carriages that more resemble the 
Lord Mayor’s coach than a Brewster 
phaéton or English chariot ; a wide, bare 
staircase of severe aspect, destitute of car- 
pet (in the more Roman and national 
mansions); an anteroom of colossal pro- 
portions, hung with griin portraits and 
rare tapestries; troops of servants in 
solemn rich liveries, that have not the 
faintest likeness to the frippery we call 
livery ; a suite of lofty rooms, lighted by 
shaded lamps or wax candles in antique 
sandelabra ; a medley of stately figures 
oddly grouped, women in the rainbow 
dress of our own day, and men in the 
changeless costume of a day long past, a 
costume typical of the changeless order 
of which they are merely the present rep- 
resentatives, and not by any means a 
necessary support; ecclesiastics of every 
grade, from the cardinal whom rumor 
(or his friends) designates as the next 
Pope, to the young abbate who has just 
preached his first sermon; diplomats be- 
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starred and beribboned, silent and atten- 
tive by profession, and who are taught to 
make smiles do duty for words; soldiers 
(if the party is official they will be in 
uniform), the Noble Guard, in what is un- 
questionably the finest military costume 
in Europe—a set of kingly-looking men, 
fit to stand around a Charlemagne in the 
character of paladins—the French ehas- 
seur, dapper and gracious, in his elegant 
blue and gold uniform; and so on, ad in- 
finitum, all mingled in a living, moving 
picture, whose details strike you only af- 
tera while. But a generalization is not 
enough ; let us see a specimen here and 
there. All palaces are not so kingly, but 
all are interesting. Take for instance 
the great Roman salon of the Prince 
B , Who is closely related by his first 
marriage to several great English fami- 
lies. This was a very favorable type 
of average social life in the Papal capital. 
A certain admixture of French customs 
and French guests enlivened it, and it 
was to a great extent a representative 
political centre, being rather Legitimist 
and intensely Catholic in its tone. The 
younger members of the family were, it is 
true, restrained in the natural buoyancy 
of their spirits by a somewhat too old- 
fashioned adherence to the canons of be- 
havior in force half'a century ago ; but that 
perhaps only made the salon more quaint 
to the outside observer. A permanent 
evening *‘ at home ”’ was the rule in the 
Casa B—— (the Romans always substi- 
tute casa, house, for palazzo, a word 
pompously mouthed out by such foreign- 
ers as never get a chance to see the inside 
of one), and one always found the mother 
of the Prince ready to do the honors in 
the most unaffected and hospitable mar 
ner, even when the other members of the 
household were out. This is a great 
charm of foreign society. It is pleasant 
to feel that here and there in a large city 
there is a social welcome at any hour for 
a stranded or wearied individual, for any 
one in fact, even though not on intimate 
terms with the family, provided he brings 
suitable recommendations ; and it is cer- 
tain, so far as my own experience has 
carried me, that those informal, almostac- 
cidental gatherings contain more elements 
of enjoyment than the stately combina- 
tions called regular evening parties. 

By the side of this domestic and an- 
cien réyime salon, and in not unpleasant 
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contrast with it, was that of the Princess 
Gi—_, whose husband, through his moth- 
er, is a Scotch peer, and represents a very 
old and powerful Scotch family. Her 
characteristics are quite modern, almost 
French, her social talents very prominent, 
and her salon open to all the best foreign 
visitors at Rome. I remember a party 
there which was quite English in its 
abandon, yet not in its crowd, the cri- 
terion by which an English woman judges 
of her social popularity! An American 
lady, no longer young, but whose voice 
was wonderfully sweet and touching, was 
the chief attraction that night, and sang 
some lovely things both in English and 
in Italian, the gem of the evening being 
Longfellow’s quaint ballad ‘* Beware.” 
The amateur prima donna gave it with all 
the roguishness and coquettishness imagin- 
able, yet never once overstepping the deli- 
cate boundary that lies between espiéeglerie 
and bad taste. ‘Two very beautiful women 
were among the choice assemblage of that 
quiet evening, both Neapolitans and fit to 
stand as models to Phidias. These were 
the Duchess di G——, imperial in form 
and features, a Juno or a Roman empress 
in appearance and so tall that had it not 
been for her correspondingly developed 
proportions her height would have been 
a defect, and the Princess C——, a Greek 
goddess, with a complexion as white as 
alabaster, a delicate Venus-like profile 
and perfectly moulded arms of sculptural 
beauty. ‘They were great friends and com- 
panions, and belonged to that brilliant 
band of voluntary exiles who followed the 
unfortunate Francis IL. of Napies to his 
enforced asylum at the Palazzo Farnese. 
The Princess G also had a villa just 
outside the gates of Rome, where in a 
prim seventeenth-century garden, with 
straight paths and tall, clipped hedges, 
charming summer parties were held and 
little unpretending *‘ breakfasts ’’ given. 
The great Palazzo Doria is historically 
known for its pictures and treasures. 
There also English entertainments and 
sumptuous dinners often took place; and 
it was curious to pass from the grand, un- 
carpeted stone staircase through a huge 
anteroom, the size of a hall of justice, 
and in one corner of which stood a gor- 
geous sedan-chair, to the Parisian bou- 
doirs and cabinets, where modern civiliza- 
tion had multiplied those luxuries which 
in our days certainly belittle life even if 
they adorn it. 
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It was in this house that I first noticed 
a peculiarity incident to Roman dinners. 
The party was a large and brilliant one, 
and the meal was served @ la Russe, with 
gorgeous and very English accompani- 
ments of plate, flowers, and dessert. After 
the second course there was a lull, and I 
began to think the dinner had come to a 
very abrupt termination, when a kind 
of ice in a long, slender champagne glass 
was set befure each guest. ‘This was 
chiefly flavored with punch, and was styled 
on the billof fare ponch a la Romaine. 
It was white and creamy, with a froth on 
the top and a strong though not disagree- 
ble taste of spirits. After this the dinner 
went on to its regular ending, fowl, dress- 
ed vegetables, sweet dishes, cakes, and 
dessert. Romans seldom eat vegetables 
and meat together, and with regard to 
wine are very abstemious. Ladies rarely 
drink it at all unless drowned in water, 
or, according to the French idiom, so di- 
luted as to become simply *‘ eau rougie.”’ 

Near the Quirinal stood another palace, 
the stronghold of the rose-water ‘* liberal- 
ism’’ which had, even nine years ago, 
intoxicated the young men of Rome. A 
splendid yellow drawingroom was the 
special glory of this elegant but hardly 
grand abode, and everything that is most 
modern and least Roman was lavishly 
prominent there. The mistress was 
French, and had all the vivacity and the 
unconquerable yearning after ‘‘a posi- 
tion’ incident to her nationality; the 
leadership of the solid old payty, called in 
derision the codini (free translation, 
lag-behinds) , was of course unattainable ; 
and rather than shine as a star of the 
second order in the ranks of that party, 
the brilliant lady in question preferred to 
throw the weight of her social charms 
into the opposite scale and secure the ora- 
cleship of the young and /iberal party. 
To this belonged all the men who were 
‘*horsey’’ and the women who were 
** fast,’’ besides a few thoughtful persons 
both old and young, who, really intent 
upon a beautiful Utopia, were nevertheless 
reluctantly obliged to put up with a great 
many useless and harebrained associates. 

In the old, dingy, solemn quarter round 
the Pantheon were several other houses, 
each with a stamp of peculiar and anti- 
quated wonder about it. Here stood the 
Palazzo M——, the owners of which have 
good reason to believe themselves descend- 
ed from the gallant family of the old 
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Roman Fabii, the heroes who to the num- 
ber of three hundred went out to fight the 
Veians (B. C. 477), and died, every man 
of them, on the field of battle, in heroic 
though unsuccessful defence of the nas- 
cent liberties of Rome, leaving but one 
boy of their name, who at the time was 
too young to bear arms. This child the 
Princes M—— claim as their direct an- 
cestor. Since then, their alliances have 
often been princely, and they are now 
closely related to the reigning house of 
Savoy-Carignan. There is a story told 
of the marriage of one of their family, 
three generations ago, which I will give 
only as an on dit, and liable indeed to re- 
futation, but which, as an illustration of 
the not unusual mode of proceeding in 
those days, is at least amusing. - The 
bride was somewhat reluctant to marry the 
man of her parents’ choice (for personal 
feelings were then the very last things to be 
looked to in a marriage contract) ; every- 
thing was settled, the dower assured, and 
the word of the family pledged. The 
young recusant was threatened, warned, 
advised, but to no avail. An expedient 
must be found. Physical arguments are 
generally supposed to be the most cogent, 
and it was finally settled thus: the girl’s 
head was forced into a bucket of water 
and held there until, for fear of suffoca- 
tion, she gave her consent. I believe the 
marriage turned ovt most satisfactorily. 
Again I repeat that this is not, as the 
church says, de fide, and is only a whis- 
pered tale rather consonant with the gen- 
eral social attitude of the good old days, 
which it is amusing to remember. The 
M stronghold is gloomy and grand ; 
it stands in a very narrow street, with its 
great, black portico colamns standing 
like gigantic bars in front of its iron- 
girded windows. Within isa chapel fa- 
mous through associations connected with 
St. Philip Neri, the ‘* Apostle of Rome ”’ 
in the seventeenth century, and one of the 
greatest practical reformers the world has 
ever seen. 

Close by the gorgeous Jesuit church, 
and in a cheerful open square, stands a 
far different building, the house of the 
Prince A——. A strange coincidence it 
is that the real head of the family, now 
a Jesuit father, should for years have 
been living opposite the house of his 
birthright, in the silence and compara- 
tive obscurity of the house of his adop- 
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tion, the religious mother-house of the 
Jesuit order. His brother (now dead, 
and whose loss was deplored by the Ro- 
mans as a civie calamity, though he had 
fallen, a hero and a true martyr, in his 
endeavors to help and soothe the victims 
of the cholera in Albano and Frascati), 
the Cardinal A , was well known 
among the foreign visitors as one of the 
most courtly and most engaging of the 
Sacred College. Every Sunday at noon 
his rooms were open to his friends, among 
whom he numbered every illustrious lit- 
terateur or scientist in Rome. ‘The nomi- 
nal head of the house oceupied, with his 
small family, a separate floor in the pal- 
ace, and his bright young daughter Vic- 
toria made the informal and very unpre- 
tending reunions in her parent's salon 
very charming. 

A Roman party is amusing to a stranger 
in its curious distribution—we cannot say 
mixture—of ingredients. The young girls, 
instead of sitting by their mothers, and 
under such unexceptional chaperonage 
enjoying a moderate amount of liberty in 
conversition, are relegated to one corner 
of the room, where they sit in a large cir- 
cle utterly inaccessible—such is the ty- 
ranny of custom—to the young men who 
may be desirous of speaking tothem. To 
our eyes this seems very anomalous ; in 
my own experience it proved inexpressi- 
bly tedious. No girl had a chance of any 
intercourse outside this very restricted 
circle, where the smallest of small talk oc- 
cupied the attention of the future wives 
and mothers of a nation, unless she could 
sit in some place like the end of a sofa, 
where a loophole for a proscribed male 
might: possibly be managed. ‘To go into 
society in Rome, one must do as the Ro- 
mans do; and the freedom of northern 
manners has to be given up for the sake of 
an insight into the peculiarities of a nation 
very slow to move from its old grooves. 

The Villa Pamfili, just outside the 
walls of Rome, and which has gained 
such a memorable publicity through the 
terrible scenes of the revolution of 1848, 
is known to the foreign visitors as a very 
Elysium for summer driving. The Prince 
D——, its owner, added another charm 
to its natural beauties, by giving weekly 
garden parties in the enclosed and private 
part of the grounds. These were laid 
out in the English fashion, and contained 
many rare and tropical plants. The ca- 
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mellias and rhododendrons grew there in 
great luxuriance, and the hothouses were 
full of lovely exotics. Croquet was the 
principal feature of these al fresco par- 
ties, and here youth and vivacity had a 
better chance of display than in the sol- 
emn drawingrooms of the town. As the 
games went merrily on, carriage after 
varriage filed past the low iron railings 
which encircled the lawn and terrace, 
and friends recognized each other by the 
graceful wave of the hand which with 
Italians is so expressive, The stone pines 
of this villa are famous, and to add human 
interest to the scene, a white monument 
stands out in the leafy distance, raised by 
Prince D to the memory of the gal- 
lant French soldiers who fell on that spot 
in 1848 in the defence of social order. 

I have yet to speak of the foreign salons 
of Rome, and I may say of them that al- 
though they are last, they are not least. 
Of these I remember one in the Via San 
Basilio, near tne famous Barberini Palace, 
where Guido’s Cenci is kept. This was 
in asmall house, at the back of which was 
one of those delightful Italian gardens 
that are simply poems in themselves. To 
describe it would be useless; the charm 
evaporates in words; but suffice it to say 
that it was one of those nooks of deserted 
greenery of which we in our more civil- 
ized gardening have simply no idea. The 
apartment was tenanted successively by 
two English families, the latter of which, 
however, had a great foreign admixture 
in its constitution, and united two very old 
names as wellas the most interesting tradi- 
tions, Among the ladies present at some of 
these gatherings, was a very lovely blonde, 
a Genoese, Countess P . Her story 
was curious, and as romantic as that of 
Juliet, but alas that the sequel should 
not be in keeping! She was only eigh- 
teen, and her husband two or three years 
older. Seven years before, meeting her 
at a children’s party, he had formed a 
violent attachment for her, which never 
suffered the least diminution. While 
hardly more than children they had ex- 
changed eternal vows, but the boy and 
girl love had been pooh-poohed by their 
parents. As they grew to marriageable 
age their devotion only increased, and 
the matter began to look serious. They 
were separated for two years, with the 
understanding that should they still con- 
tinue as fondly attached to each other they 
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should be married at the end of that time. 
The time passed, and the lovers never saw 
or wrote to each other until the appointed 
day, when they met, with the old vows 
and the old passion. They had hardly 
been married six months when I saw 
them, and already rumor was busy with 
their names, whispering that their home 
Was not altogether as Elysian as might 
have been expected! Perhaps—let us 
hope it—rumor was wrong. In public 
the Countess P was perfect, both in 
beauty, in manner, and in dress. She 
was singularly like the portraits of Marie 
Antoinette, and knew how to make the 
most of the resemblance, for she usually 
wore pale colors and a profusion of lace, 
and slightly powdered her, masses of fair 
hair. In her square-cut bodice and 
bouffant overskirt, she forcibly reminded 
one of the poor Queen playing at farm- 
work in the stately gardens of the Tri- 
anon. Many other beautiful and attrac- 
tive women rivalled her in the sovirées 
given at Rome, but there was one who 
never competed for any honors, and yet won 
them all without seeking fur them. The 
salon of the Princess C ,a Pole, was 
the choicest rendezvous of the best society 
in the Eternal City. No longer young, 
her charm surpassed that of younger and 
wittier rivals; her musical entertain- 
ments were perfect, and her own perform- 
ance of classical chamber music absolute- 
ly marvellous for an amateur. The most 
thoughtful among the Romans, the most 
intellectual among the French, and the 
most cosmopolitan among the English as- 
sembled in her apartments ; and as she had 
the most womanly talent in the world, 
that of carrying an air of home about her 
even into her transitory abodes, one was 
sure not only of a pleasant but of a com- 
fortable evening in her rooms. The Ital- 
ians have a very appropriate and compre- 
hensive word for this faculty, this attri- 
bute, be it of a person or a thing—they 
say it (or she) is simpatico, which is used 
in a wider sense than our literal transla- 
tion sympathetic, and varies in shades of 
meaning as well as in gender according as 
it is applied to a man, a woman, a place, 
or a thing. 

Eeclesiastieal dignitaries of all nations 
were to be seen in these small, cosy rooms, 
from Camerieri of the Papal court to the 
newly arrived English or American pre- 
late ; distinguished savants were there too, 
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and women of great beauty,as also of sin- der circumstances of state and ceremonial ; 
gularcharm. The latter were generally I[ heard of him often as besieged by im- 
Poles. Dr. S——, professor of theology patient ambassadors, curious tourists, and 
at the Propaganda (the headquarters of importunate admirers, and always one 
the Catholic missions tothe heathen),was uniform and most remarkable trait stamp- - 
a frequent visitor at the English salon be- ed his character. This was that unalter- 
fure mentioned. He was a large, imposing- able courtesy and urbanity which in an 
jooking man, with a remarkably absent Italian is as rare as the perfect control of 
manner. He had a habit of speaking temper which it presupposes, and in this 
slowly and deliberately, at long intervals, instance confirms, He never seemed either 
on grave subjects, which were of course hurried or annoyed, and at the same 
always instructive and interesting; but time no one ever fathomed his thought or 
when asked a question, he would fall surprised his confidence. A ** self-made 
into a meditative mood lasting perhaps man,’’ many of his colleagues as well as 
for five minutes, which would decidedly his enemies bore him little good-will even 
mmake an awkward hiatus. When, to where they were forced to recognize his 
break this pause, another bold interlocu- eminent talent, and the ‘* Peasant Car- 
tor would take upon himself to broach a  dinal,’’ as he was sometimes called, was 
new subject, Dr. S——- would calmly in- not seldom the subject of covert sneers on 
terrupt him with a perfectly collected and the part of others of more exalted origin. 
appropriate answer to the previous ques- An instance of this antagonism became 
tion, which all but himself had probably patent to the world on the following ocea- 
forgotten long ago. This startling and sion, with what motive I do not know: 
fragmentary style of conversation certain- An ordinance was passed by Cardinal An- 
ly deterred many from profiting by the  tonelli, as Prime Minister, that whereas 
learned man’s freely displayed knowledge. it had hitherto always been the privilege 
When this salon was transferred the next of cardinals to claim an audience with the 
winter to the Via del Babuino, the gath- Pope at any time and at the shortest no- 
erings became larger in number and more _ tice, it should now be necessary for them 
frequent. An English savant, a convert to go through the forms binding on other 
from Anglicanism to Catholicism, but still persons and to seek the interview through 
an ardent admirer of the Greek church, him. The Sacred College resented this, 
was an habitué of the little coterie. I for, standing as it does in the place of 
often sat with him for hours listening to princes of the blood, the royal family of 
his disquisitions on Egyptian antiquities, this spiritual kingdom, it considered this 
and the Christian inscriptions of the cata- privilege as a vested right. Many of the 
combs. His voice, however, was un- cardinals are by birth Roman princes, 
pleasant, and had a monotonous ring that while others belong to the highest nobil- 
was apt to produce a somnolent effect upon ity of Italy, Spain, France, and Belgium. 
one’s nerves. Sometimes he would ear- One of their body, a Roman, eondensed 
nestly tell marvellous stories of visions his opposition into the following brief and 
that had been vouchsafed to Russian haughty sentence, as he insisted upon 
(Greek) priests up in the deserts of Sibe- obtaining the usual unceremonious au- 
ria and Kamtchatka, and his whole face diencve, only a day or two after the new 
would glow and dilate with interest, al- ordinance had been passed. An attendant 
most compelling the sympathy of his apologized to him for making him wait in 
hearers ; but, interruptedin any narrative the Papal anteroom, alleging the Cardi- 
he would generally get confused and begin nal Minister’s new regulation. 
again from the beginning. As soon as ‘* Tell the Prime Minister,’’ he answer- 
this trait became patent, it may be im- ed quickly, ‘* that the Cardinal Prince 
agined that no one ventured to bring upon does not wait for leave to enter his sov- 
himself, even by an unnecessary question, ereign’s presence at the hands of the 
such a serious repetition ! Cardinal Peasant."” And he walked 
Once or twice, when the guests were straight into theaudience chamber. Not- 
few, and very early in the evening, the withstanding such wordy sparring, the 
Cardinal Minister Antonelli sat for half harmony between the members of the Sa- 
an hour in this pleasant and quiet retreat. cred College was never seriously broken 
I saw him many times in other places un- on important matters, and all Rome was 
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proud to leave its affairs in the hands of a 
statesman who was decidedly the Cavour 
of the Papacy. His personal appearance 
is familiar through his photographs to 
every one ; his social demeanor is dignity 
and affability combined, and his greatest 
charm is a smile of manifold expression 
and peculiar sweetness. His dress was 
usually that styled at Rome the abdsate 
costume, 7. e., silk stockings, buckled 
shoes, and a short coat. The more eccle- 
siastical cassuck, reaching to the feet and 
buttoned down the front, is the costume 
preferred by the present Pope and worn 
by most of the younger cardinals ; the old 
ones like the courtly style of the last cen- 
tury best, retaining as they do all that 
intensely southern instinct that clings to 
old and well-worn grooves. 

Cardinal de Reisach, a German, was one 
of the younger and more ascetic of the 
Sacred College. His apartment was small 
and modest, only just sufficient in fact for 
the requirements of his office. Formerly 
Archbishop of Munich, his gothie tastes 
were evident in the adornment and fur- 
nishing of his rooms, and books predomi- 
nated in the arrangement of each cham- 
ber. He very seldom appeared anywhere 
in the evening, except officially. 

A prelate of a different order was Mon- 
signor N——. A Lombard and formerly a 
Carbonaro, he was altogether a warm- 
hearted but eccentric person. He piqued 
himself on his English, which he spoke as 
the French comme 
une vache espagnole, and had a leaning 
toward foreigners. His rooms were pe- 
culiar, and his evening parties certainly 
characteristic if a little heterogeneous. 
In one room a sofa and a double row of 
chairs at right angles with it composed 
three sides of a square, which is quite the 
old-fashioned Roman ‘ holy of holies”? in 
a dignified prelatic party; while in an- 
other a beautiful crucifix standing amid 
profuse floral decorations gave a strange 
and anomalous stamp to the scene. Mon- 
signor N was an impulsive host, fre- 
quently setting his mutual friends by the 
ears, but making full as many new friend- 
ships as he marred old ones ; while all the 
time no one could help condoning his 
eccentricities for the sake of his hearty 
good-humor and hospitable intentions. 
The great pianist Liszt was often among the 
company in his little evening gatherings. 

A cardinal’s reception, which takes 


proverb suggests, 
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place generally on the evening of the 
same day that witnesses his installation 
as a member of the Sacred College, is a 
curious and unique ceremony. It was 
the custom for all the nobility of Rome, 
the diplomatic corps, and the distinguish- 
ed foreign visitors to attend in uniform, 
or the fullest of full dress, solemnly to 
congratulate the newly-made cardinal. 
On these occasions was to be seen a daz- 
zling array of diamonds, for which the 
Roman princesses are world-famous. The 
ropes of pearls (Lothair no doubt bor- 
rowed the expression from the marvellous 
collection of the Princess C , a Floren- 
tine heiress married to a Roman as high- 
ly renowned for his munificence as for his 
great taste), the coronets in the shape 
of trembling wheat ears, the antique 
brooches of ruby and clasps of sapphire, 
each distinctive of some great Roman 
family were here seen in a profusion call- 
ed forth by no other social occasion. It 
is certainly a question that obtrudes it- 
self on every thoughtful mind, whether 
such a display is suitable to the priestly 
office of the recipient of such marks of 
honor, and I have heard with pleasure a 
rumor to the effect that such receptions 
were to be considerably modified, and no 
longer to be graced by fudl-dress toilets 
for the ladies. . The cardinals and other 
high dignitaries are all. given more or 
less to a little harmless sociability, and 
are to be seen, according to custom, be- 
tween the hours of eight and ten, in most 
drawing rooms in Rome. This is what is 
technically called im prima sera, that 
is, the first or early part of the evening. 
They are always officially asked to every 
entertainment, ball, conversazione, or con- 
cert, but at the former they retire into 
adjacent rooms, and seldom appear in the 
ballroom itself. Elderly people, whether 
ecclesiastical or lay, obtain much more 
notice in the Roman salons than they do 
elsewhere, where the detestable tone of 
modern fastness has ousted the spirit of 
wholesome domestic enjoyment. I re- 
member one Shrove Tuesday night, when 
old ladies and gentlemen, whose grown- 
up and married grandchildren were gath- 
ered around them, danced an old-fashion- 
ed quadrille among themselves, giving us 
the unusual spectacle of the gracefn! little 
conventionalities that separate old-time 
dances from the hoydenish scrambles of 
our own day. The party broke up pre- 
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cisely at midnight, according to the rigid 
Lenten rules, as the supper had been 
cousiderately given before the dancing 
began. 

In the foregoing sketch I speak of an 
age that is past, not I believe beyond 
hope of resurrection, but certainly beyond 
reach of speedy revival. The salons of 
old are no longer the same; a new element 
has taken possession of Rome, and the 
** brilliant fétes’’ of which we see such 
glowing descriptions are no longer gath- 
erings of the talent, wit, and nobility of 
the Eternal City. Foreigners of uncer- 
tain rank and questionable position fig- 
ure in these entertainments; mushroom 
grandees from other Ltalian cities ; finan- 
ciers and merchants whose social status is 
the reverse of what it would be in Amer- 
ican circles (for in Italy no genuine noble- 
man or landed gentleman, however decay- 
ed, would dream of going into trade), self- 
made men and successful adventurers ; a 
few of the more enthusiastic or more ear- 
nest liberals of good standing, whom 
pride still keeps at a post which has been 
robbed of all interest or romance by the 
very associates it has forced on them; a 
medley of bureaucratic employees and 
pushing office-seekers, all more or less 
parvenus ; in a word, society has degen- 
erated into a cross between Birmingham 
and Chicago, with a dash of Homburg and 
Baden-Baden. Such is the boasted realm 
over which the intruding tenant of the 
Lateran palace holds sway ; how different 
from the historical gatherings of old, and 
even from those of my remembrance! The 
few princely names that are islanded in 
this sea of social rubbish only serve to 
point out more forcibly the unfavorable 
contrast between pontifical and royal 
Rome, while on the other hand the long 
roll of majestic names, both Roman and 
foreign, that used to figure on ball and re- 
ceptions nights, now resound only in the 
halls of the Vatican. Every week depu- 
tations from some corner or other of the 
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civilized world arrive in Rome, to do 
homage to the representative of a kingdom 
which is not of this world, and the list is 
invariably headed by the most illustrious 
names, names that have sounded as battle- 
cries on the fields of crusading victories, 
names such as Chambord Este, Colonna, 
Charette, Montmorenci, Howard, and so 
on. But it is useless to dwell on such 
themes. A system which has stood the 
test of centuries, and can live through 
every Vicissitude, whether of persecution, 
of abuses within itself, or of ‘* reforma- 
tions *’ without, has a fair chance, even 
humanly speaking, of outlasting its latest 
enemy, a pigmy monarchy, itself sorely 
threatened by a giant revolution. Rome 
has been * transformed ”’ before this. Ri- 
enzi tried, in hervic but mistaken patriot- 
ism, to galvanize the ancient republic; 
Napoleon made Rome a French camp, and 
Mazzini turned it into a lodge of Freema- 
sons; yet the irrepressible Pope, call him 
by what name you will, Gregory, Inno- 
cent, or Pius, returned to his throne and 
shrine, gave audience again in the Vati- 
ean, and sang high mass at St. Peter’s. 
Rome has a destiny, though not one be- 
longing to the domain of human possibili- 
ties. It would be almost as wise an act to 
try and take the sun out of heaven and 
set him up as a lamp ina salon at Ver- 
sailles or Berlin, as it is to endeavor to 
wrest Rome from the world and turn it 
into the local capital of the youngest of 
European states. Rome will remain what 
she is, whether she wears a tiara or a 
fool’s cap and bells ; and the day for this 
masquerading under a “ burgher king’ 
may he already on the wane. 

There is much to be said about the old 
city yet, its pageants, processions, festas 
religious and popular, its games and out- 
door amusements; but such things are best 
left out at present, as by this time the 
limits of the reader's patience must be 
wellnigh reached. 

Lapy Buancue Murruy. 
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“Na former article it was shown that 
_I_» life assurance has been, as to its 
principles and limits, purposely kept a 
mystery, and some of the resulting evils 
were indicated. The mystery is one of 
the minor order—something ‘ art/ul'y 
made difficult.’’, The veil concealing it, 
found thick enough frequently to hide 
promises and practices which flatter and 
sometimes fleece the people, is really, or 
ought to be, in the classie language of 
Shakespeare, ‘* too thin and bare to hide 
offences.’’ The sooner it is stripped off 
and the subject exhibited in its proper 
character, the better for all honest compa- 
nies and for the public welfare. 

Professor De Morgan once said that 
“there is nothing in the commercial 
world which approaches, even remotely, 
the security of a well-established life of- 
fice.”’ Ile might have said, further, that 
there is nothing the fair market price of 
which can be more accurately determined 
The 
word policy in this connection means sim- 
ply contract or agreement. A life assu- 
rance policy is a contract in which a com- 
pany guarantees a specified amount of 
money, the payment of which is depend- 
ent, as to particulars mentioned in the 
agreement, upon the life of the person to 
whom the guarantee is given. The per- 
son is assured, on certain contingencies, 
of receiving this money, either in his own 
person or in that of his representative. 
The price, called the premium, which he 
must pay for such an assurance, depends 
in part upon his chance of living through 
or dying in any given year. This chance 
is uncertain with regard to an individual 
taken alone. It is this very uncertainty 
which forms the apology for the existence 
of an assurance company, and renders it 
impolitic for any man of limited means to 
forego the advantages which such a com- 
pany, properly administered, offers him. 
Though any given life may fail at any 
moment, yet the average death rate 
among large numbers of people, for peri- 
ods of years, is uniform. Since a life 
company deals with large numbers of peo- 
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ple, and its operations extend over series 
of years, it can experience, one year with 
another, and one life with another, this 
average rate of mortality. It can thus 
give each person who deals with it, what 
he could not possibly get for himself in 
any other way, the pecuniary benefit of 
the average chance and length of life. 
This benefit is the real article which the 
companies have to sell, and not the delu- 
sive prospect held out in too many pro- 
spectuses, and put forward by agents, of 
large returns for money invested. The 
average mortality rate on which the busi- 
ness is in part based, is obtained from a 
table of mortality. This is a table which 
shows, for each year of life from birth to 
the highest age attainable, how many 
persons out of a given number alive at the 
beginning of any year die by the end of 
it. One method of constructing it may 
be briefly stated as follows : 

Take a district of country sufficiently 
large to contain a fair assortment of peo- 
ple of all classes and conditions, and which 
is an average one as to climate and pro- 
ductions, general health, and longevity ; 
for a number of years (say ten) sufficient- 
ly great to allow accidental fluctuations 
of the population, from whatever cause, 
to compensate each other, keep an acecu- 
rate register of the births and deaths, 
with the age at death; at intervals dur- 
ing the period of observation take enu- 
merations of the people, that the number 
of persons living at each age of life may 
be exactly known; the register and the 
enumerations will serve to determine the 
mean population of the district and the 
mean number of deaths, at every age, 
during the entire period ; place the mean 
results obtained in three parallel columns, 
in the first of which put the age, in the 
second the number living at the begin- 
ning of that age, and in the third the 
number of those who die by the end of it. 
Suppose, for illustration, that on taking 
an average of the ten years, it was found 
that in the district there were 10,000 chil- 
dren under one year, and of these 1,539 
died before entering their second year; 
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then upon their second year entered the 
difference between 10,000 and 1,539, or 
8,461, of whom died before theiz third 
year 682; in the first column mentioned 
put the age 0 (to designate those under 
one year), opposite it in the column of 
the living put 10,000, and in the parallel 
column of the dead 1,539; after age 1 
place in the column of living 8,461 and in 
that of the dead 682; continue thus to 
determine and tabulate the number of the 
living and the dead at each age, up to 
the limit of human life, as observed in the 
district; the result will be a table of mor- 
tality 

The table known as the ‘ Carlisle Ta- 
ble’? was made in this manner by Mr. 
Joshua Milne, from registers of the city 
of Carlisle, England. 

Another method of its construction for 
assurance purposes is to take the experi- 
ence of one or more large offices for a pe- 
riod of years, and by the same plan, so 
far as it is applicable, ascertain what has 
been the average number of the assured 
in the office or offices, and the average 
number of deaths among them at each 
age, and tabulate them in like manner. 
In this way the Actuaries’ or ‘* Combined 
Experience Table ’’ was compiled from the 
experience of seventeen English life offi- 
ces; and the American ‘* Experience 'Ta- 
ble’? was prepared by Mr. Actuary Ho- 
mans from fifteen years’ experience of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. 

Upon the accurate preparation of such 
tables have been expended, from first to 
last, a vast amount of care, labor, money, 
and skill. Though now one of the chief 
supports of life assurance business, they 
had in their inception nothing to do 
with it, and became connected with it only 
alter years of struggle and defeat. Lt 
is doubtful whether Dr. Halley, who 
published the first life table in 1693, had 
any idea at the time of the important 
uses to which it could be applied. It is 
certain that the English Government of 
the day, and the assurance companies, 
such as they were, viewed the matter 
with an indifference ailied to contempt. 
The spirit of the time was averse to any 
scientific and solid basis of the business, 
Speculation was rife, and speculation 
thrives upon uncertainty.. There was 
much in vogue ‘‘a system of speculative 
assurances known as ‘ the little goes.’ A 
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number of persons combined, and each 
subscribed 5s. fortnightly, inclusive of 
policy stamps and entrance money, on 
condition of £200 being paid to his heirs 
and executors. In another of these schemes 
5s. a quarter entitled the subscriber’s rep- 
resentatives to receive £120 on his de- 
mise ; whilea third, called the ‘Fortunate ’ 
office, was to provide marriage portions of 
£200 for these who paid 2s. per quarter. 
These were for the most part 
swindles, but a chronicler of the times 
says : ‘ The success of these schemes sharp- 
ened the invention of the thrifty, and im- 
mediately almost every street in London 
abounded with insurance offices, where 
policies for infants three months old 
might be obtained for short periods. From 
these they diverged into other ages and 


(** Wal- 


various descriptions of persons.”’ 
ford’s Insurance Guide.’’) 

The risks were of every possible variety, 
from assurances on infants (forerunner, 
perhaps, of ** children’s endowment ”*) to 
these intended ** to aid an adventurer with 
funds to raise a vessel which, laden with 
treasures of the East, had been lost on her 
passage home; the peculiar feature of 
the transaction being that if any of the 
association should die before the object 
was accomplished, their share was to be 
transferred to the remaining adventur- 
ers’ (‘* Tontine Dividend”? plan), and 
to ** propositions in the Office of Assur- 
ance, London, for the blowing up of a 
boat and a man over London Bridge’ 
and the schemes were urged with a per- 
sistency which would do no discredit to 
an agent of the present day. 
fellow, whose life seems to have been 


One po r 


made wearisome by solicitations, unbur- 
thened himself (as one might almost do 
now) as follows : 

By fire and life insurers next 

I'm intercepted, pester’d, vex’d 

Almost beyond endurance; 
And though the schemes appear unsound, 
Their advocates are seldom found 
Deticient in assurance. 

‘“‘The distinguishing feature of the 
age,’ says Walford, ** was the gambling 
tendency of nearly all the offices. Under 
the title of ’ every 
conceivable description of speculation was 
entered into.’’ Wagers were offered ** on 
the sex of the Chevalier d’Eon, whether 
he was a male, as he pretended to be, ora 
female, as he was reputed to be’’; ‘* on 
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John Wilkes’s life for one year, now doing 
at five per cent. N.B. Warranted to re- 
main in prison during that period ’’ ; *‘ on 
two of the first peers in Britain losing 
their heads, at 10s. 6d. per cent.,”’ ete. 
It is not surprising that, in the face of 
such ‘* practice,’’ the science of life as- 
surance should make but little headway ; 
that while the companies which offered 
great advantages to anybody who would 
pay a small premium, merely as @ matter 
of form, since it was to be repaid many 
times in ‘* dividends ”’ and ‘* profits,’’ met 
with success, the respectable companies 
were *‘ hawked in ’Change Alley, along 
with companies for‘ importing jackasses ’ 
and ‘ fatting hogs’ ?’’ The mortality ta- 
ble made slow progress against the spirit 
which prevailed. That it finally over- 
came all opposition is but another illus- 
tration of the proverb that ‘truth is 
mighty and will prevail.”’ 

It was seventy years alter Halley’s pub- 
lication before a table of mortality was 
employed to caleulate life risks. Even 
then its use was introduced by a company, 
the London Equitable, whose charter was 
opposed by then existing companies and 
was refused by the English Government. 
The refusal was based in part upon a 
** disbelief in the principle of the scheme, 
which was described as depending * on the 
truth of certain calculations taken upon 
tables of life and death, whereby the 
chance of mortality is attempted to be re- 
duced to a certain standard’; this attempt 
being itself denounced as a mere specula- 
tior, never yet tried in practice, and con- 
sequently subject, like all other experi- 
ments, to various chances in the execu- 
tion.’’ The company succeeded, however, 
in establishing itself, and has shown, by 
its successful experience of more than a 
century, that the attempt to reduce the 
chance of mortality to a certain standard 
Was not a mere speculation, The table 
referred to was that known as the ** North- 
ampton Table.’’ It had many defects, as 
might reasonably be expected from the 
crude state at the time of the science of vital 
statistics. It served a good purpose, how- 
ever, in combating successfully the preju- 
dice which such a basis for business had 
to meet. It has been mostly superseded 
in England, and has never been used here, 
except for certain purposes in courts of 
law. Many tables have been framed since, 
which differ materially from the ‘* North- 
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ampton,”’ but which, with due allowance 
fur such variations as might be expected 
from the circumstances atterding their 
construction, corroborate each other in a 
remarkable mamer. Since they were all 
prepared by different persons from differ- 
ent data, their general coincidence forms 
strong proof of their essential accuracy. 
A writer in the ‘* North British Review ”’ 
but expresses the general opinion when he 
says: ‘** We are warranted, therefore, in 
asserting, Without qualification, that the 
law of mortality has been ascertained so 
accurately from sufficient data as to admit 
of the most confident reliance on its gen- 
eral operations.”’ 

There is no doubt, then, that a company 
can estimate properly the risk it under- 
tukes when it contracts to pay money 
contingently on human life. The risk is 
easily determined. In the table will be 
found, opposite the age, the number liy- 
ing at the beginning of the year and the 
number of those who die by the end of it ; 
divide the latter by the former, the re- 
sult will express the death chance. For 
instance, in the American experience 
table, of 77,341 persons alive at age 41, 
774 die befvre reaching 42, or about one 
in a hundred; therefore a person aged 41 
has one chance in a hundred of dying 
during the year, and his death risk for the 
year is expressed by 1-100: of course the 
average chance of attaining 42 is 99- 
100 of certainty. 

Although a table is prepared from the 
whole community, and thus gives the 
average death rate among all classes and 
conditions, yet no company will accept 
every applicant for a policy. A medical 
examiner is employed, whose business it 
is to select carefully the lives upon which 
assurance is made. Without this pre- 
caution business would be unsafe. The 
whole community cannot be assured in a 
single office and give proper guarantees 
for the continued payment of premiums ; 
and, therefore, no company would be 
justified in accepting, at ordinary rates, a 
life below the average. An assurance 
office is peculiarly liable to be deceived. 
The more precarious a life is, the more 
anxious are those interested in its contin- 
uance to have it assured; the more care- 
fully ought also the medical examiner, in 
justice to existing policy-holders, to ex- 
clude it altogether, or to admit it, if at 
all, at increased rates corresponding to 
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the enhanced risk. The present system 
of examination and exclusion undoubted- 
ly works injuriously in many instances, 
and contracts greatly the number of as- 
surable lives. A graduated scale of rates 
might perhaps be fixed, which would 
render feasible the adoption of a recom- 
mendation made by Mr. Scratchley, an 
authority of weight in assurance: ‘* We 
urge, therefore, that the field of assur- 
ance should no longer be limited ; that 
inasmuch as life assurance is merely the 
result of judicious money measurement 
of the contingencies of human existence, 
the system may safely be extended ; that 
attempts should be made to determine 
a proper charge for the general assurance 
of lives, however apparently they may 
have departed from the assumed standard 
of average good health. If this were 
done, we should cease to meet with aged 
persons who tell us of their having been 
declined by such an office when young.”’ 
It may be noted as a curious fact, that 
with all the care possible in selection, the 
average mortality among the assured is, 
after a few years, nearly or quite as great 
as that of the community at large. The 
very favorable death rate, as exhibited in 
the returns of many life companies, is 
due to the constant influx of newly-select- 
ed lives. If this influx should cease for 
any length of time, it is more than prob- 
able that the experienced rate would 
soon approach the table rate. The sur- 
plus in ja company’s funds due to this 
source should, therefore, be treated with 
great care and not distributed too soon or 
too lavishly. It is a fund which should 
be made particularly safe against adverse 
contingencies. It would be hazardous to 
predicate a change of business upon a 
favorable mortality rate as shown in cur- 
rent business. Mr. Actuary Morgan, in 
speaking of the experience of the London 
Equitable, says : 

Between a number of select lives and the gen- 
erality of mankind the difference in the rate of 
mortality will at first be considerably in favor 
of the former; but this difference wil! be contin- 
ually lessening, tillin process of time it will van- 
ish altogether, as it is found to have done among 
the lives of long standing in the Equitable So- 
ciety. Should any institution, therefore, of this 
kind, in the early period of its existence, be 
tempted, by the high probability of life among 
its members, either to reduce its premiums or to 
adopt any other violent measures for impairing 
its resources, the consequences, though not im- 
mediate, must ultimately terminate in disap- 
pointment and ruin, 
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One pillar on which life assurance rests 
is a correct table of mortality ; another is 
the rate of interest on money. ‘The pre- 
mium paid for assurance is not to be lock- 
ed up in a company’s safe and left unpro- 
ductive. It is expected to earn interest, 
and thus assist the policy-holder in car- 
rying out hisdesign. One great function 
of company officers is to see that the pre- 
mium dves its full share of the work. It 
is of the first importance, then, to deter- 
mine at the outset how much assistance 
this matter of interest can be safely count- 
ed upon to render—not this nor next year 
alone, but always. The expectation of 
aid from this source must be placed well 
within the bounds of probability, for it 
must certainly be realized to its full ex- 
fent as long as the policy lasts. The 
question involved is a very difficult one to 
answer exactly, inasmuch as the interest 
is to be realized and compounded from the 
day on which the premium is paid in, and 
the remote future as well as the present is 
to be taken into account. The rate per 
cent. fixed upon should undoubtedly be 
low enough for safety; and it should as 
undoubtedly be as high as possible con- 
sistent with security. The lower the ta- 
ble rate of interest, the higher must be 
the premium. ‘The greater the assistance 
rendered by the premium, the less has the 
policy-holder to pay. Premiums higher 
than absolute security demands operate 
injuriously in several ways. To some 
persons, and chiefly to those who need as- 
surance the most, the return at the end of 
the year of what was excessive ina pay- 
ment made at the beginning, would not 
compensate for the inconvenience to which 
such excessive payment would subject 
them. Many such are, therefore, to their 
own injury and that of the business, de- 
terred from assuring, who would do so if 
the premiums were fixed on a rate of in- 
terest higher than the present table rate. 
Furthermore, the return of overpayments 
gives color to the statement, which has 
been too industriously circulated and too 
largely received as true, that assurance is 
of itself a good investment or. speculation 
for the policy-holder. This idea has done 
harm, and is not worthy of credence. The 
sooner it is understood that a life company 
is commercial in its character, and has a 
valuable article tosell, which he who gets 
must pay for, the better for every one en- 
titled to consideration in the matter. 
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Again, if the fixed rate is too low, and 
the excess of interest earned over what 
was estimated is consequently great, the 
companies having thus a large surplus are 
tempted to be very free in its use. The 
liability is that enough of the surplus 
will be returned to make a favorable ex- 
hibit in the annual statements and to pre- 
vent complaint on the part of the policy- 
holders, and that the rest will be used to 
pay extravagant salaries and commissions, 
to make extra allowances for services 
courteously styled extraordinary, to fit up 
offices in a luxurious manner, and in the 
numerous excesses to which a large con- 
trol of money belonging to other people and 
not to be very rigidly accounted for is 
likely to lead. The mutual companies 
have very generally fixed four per cent. 
as the proper rate. That it is too low, 
assurance men have themselves testified. 
In 1565 the Superintendent of the New 
York Insurance Department addressed a 
circular to actuaries and presidents of life 
companies transacting business in this 
State, asking, among other things, their 
opinions on the proper rate of interest to 
be assumed in making valuations of the 
outstanding policies and other obligations 
of American life assurance companies. 
Several responses were received. 
of them fvur per cent. was advocated ; in 
some four and a half; in others, five and 
six, The Superintendent, after consider- 
ing the whole matter, says: ‘‘ As to the 
rate of interest, although the opinions of 
actuaries seem generally to favor four 
per cent., the Superintendent could not 
endorse this standard when the companies 
are actually receiving and have received 
for many years over six per cent.’? He 
thought five per cent. a proper rate, and 
fixed it as the standard for State valua- 
tion, ‘tas entirely safe for the companies 
and just to the policy-holders and the pub- 
lic.’’ Subsequently, in 1868, an attempt 
was made by the Insurance Departments 
of New York and Massachusetts, being 
moved thereto by the petition of nearly 
all the life insurance companies in both 
States, to have adopted a uniform mor- 
tality table and rate of interest for State 
valuations. After discussion, ** it was 
finally agreed upon by the companies rep- 
resented and by the Commissioner in Mass- 
achusetts and the Superintendent in this 
State, to recommend for adoption to their 
respective Legislatures the ‘*‘ American 
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Experience Table of Mortality, at four 
and a half per cent. interest, as a common 
standard for adoption in both States.”’ 
The recommendation was adopted by New 
York. Massachusetts failed to do so, 
alleging that the reserve so called for 
would be too low for security and safety ; 
** and this assertion is made,’’ says Super- 
intendent Barnes, ‘* when her own com- 
panies are, even on the higher reserve, 
making dividends ranging from thirty to 
fifty per cent. per annum.”’ 

In the face of such patent facts it is use- 
less to enter into an elaborate argument 
as to the abundant sufficiency of the New 
York reinsurance fund. ‘* American rates 
of premium were originally copied mainly 
from English companies, where four and 
a half per cent. is the maximum average 
rate of interest attainable on safe securi- 
ties. In this country our companies have 
averaged over six per cent., and it 
seems to be an abuse of public credulity 
to argue that assuming interest at four 
and a half per cent. is too high a rate, 
and gives too small a reserve for safety. 
It may be agreeable to some officers, actu- 
aries, and agents, to overcharge premi- 
uims by excessive rates and reserves ; but 
the public desire only safety and security, 
and do not approve of the useless and un- 
necessary hoarding of overcharged pre- 
miums in the coffers of the companies, 
tempting to lavish expenditures on agents, 
officers, actuaries, and to the general de- 
moralization and destruction gf publie 
confidence in the business.’? (N. Y. Ins. 
Report, 1869.) 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Gus- 
tavus W. Smith and Oliver Pillsbury, 
was appointed by the National Insur- 
ance Convention which met in New 
York in 1871, to consider the rates of in- 
terest and mortality proper to be fixed for 
State valuations in life assurance. In 
their excellent report they recommended 
“that this convention approve the Ameri- 
an Experience Table of Mortality and 
four and a half per cent. interest per 
annum as the data now proper to be de- 
signated by law in each of the States as 
the basis for caiculating net premiums 
and net values of life insurance policies.’ 
In so recommending, they say, ‘‘ we are 
convinced that they are within the limits 
of probable safety, and that these rates of 
mortality and of interest will give safe 
insurance to policy-holders at a less rate 
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of premium than must be charged in case 
the calculations of net values are based 
upon the Actuaries* Table of Mortality and 
four per cent. interest.”’ The recom- 
mendation was approved by the conven- 
tion, and has now the effect of law in 
several of the States. 

The ‘‘ reserve ’? mentioned above is the 
real safety of the assured. It is to it the 
State pays especial attention, that the 
** indigent widow and orphan’? may not 
be deprived of the benefits which the hus- 
band and father paid to secure for them. 
Upon it rests a company’s ability to meet 
its obligations. It is a fund necessarily 
accumulated and held, from the fact that 
a policy-holder pays more in the first 
years of his assurance than the risk is 
worth, that he may ultimately pay less. 
If each year’s risk were paid by itself, the 
cost would be comparatively small in the 
beginning, but it would grow steadily 
larger with advancing time. A uniform 
payment, however, is made, and the ex- 
cess of the earlier premiums must be care- 
fully set aside and improved at compound 
interest to make good the insufficiency of 
the later ones. If the reserve should be- 
come inadequate, the company would be- 
come insolvent. It would be more to the 
public interest that the premiums should 
be calculated at four and a half per cent. 
and the reserve kept on a basis of four 
(which might not be impossible with the 
present extravagant loading for expenses 
and ** contingencies,’’ and high rates of 
interest realized on investments) than that 
the reverse should obtain. It is futile to 
say, as mutual companies practically do, 
that the reserve may be estimated at a 
rate which would not be safe to use in fix- 
ing the premiums. If the premiums are 
fixed on a basis of four per cent., the com- 
panies should be compelled to keep a four 
per cent. reserve ; if the reserve is esti- 
mated at four and a half, the premiums 
should be caleulated at that rate. 

It seems evident that the companies 
themselves and State insurance officers re- 
gard four and a half per cent. a sufficient- 
ly low rate for calculating the reserve ; it 
certainly is, then, a rate low enough to be 
used in calculating the premiums, out of 
which the reserve is taken, and for sup- 
plying the coming deficiency for which it 
is held. A half per cent. may seem a 
small matter, but it is not. It makes an 
appreciable difference in the premium to 
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be paid, and a very appreciable difference 
in the reserve necessary to be kept by the 
companies. Mr. J. J. Downes, Actuary 
of the Economical Assurance Society of 
Londen, in his testimony before the Select 
Parliamentary Committee on Assurance 
Associations in 1853, *‘ caleulates that a 
difference of a half per cent. in the rate of 
interest will make a difference of about 
five per cent. in the valuation of a compa- 
pany’s liabilities at any time.’’ Taking 
the estimate of this experienced actuary 
as correct, the four per cent. premium 
and the four and a half per cent. reserve 
release for use a goodly sum of money in 
authorized companies of New York. By 
the estimate made by the New York Insu- 
rance Department for the year 1871, the 
necessary reserve was $243,330,577; 
this was determined at four and a half 
per cent.; if it had been calculated at 


Sour, as the premiums are, it would have 


been, at Mr. Downes’s estimate, over two 
hundred and fifty-six millions. More 
than twelve and a half millions of dollars 
are thus made available for purposes other 
than those contemplated by the generali- 
ty of policy-holders. This may not be 
used to foster extravagance, but company 
managers are mortal, and should not be 
led into temptation. 

It may be that the difference between 
the two has contributed its 
share toward making the great distine- 
tion, in one respect, between companies 
of the present and those of earlier days. 
** A notable point of comparison between 
the assurance offices of this (early) peri- 
od and those of modern times,’’ says an 
assurance writer, ‘‘is the situations se- 
lected for carrying on business. The 
modern offices rival each other in the 
splendor of tHfeir buildings and the prom- 
inence of their situation. Whenever an 
eligible ‘ corner’ hecomes vacant, the in- 
surance offices and the gin palaces enter 
into fierce competition for its occupancy ; 
and the one that ‘comes down’ most 
handsomely gets it. Assurers, as they 
walk along the streets, may constantly 
see portions of their ‘ bonuses’ irretriey- 
ably invested in bricks and mortar.’? To 
which we may add that they may also 
see the most brilliant equipages in the 
streets driven by salaried officers who in- 
habit these palatial structures during the 
day and exchange them at night for the 
finest of up-town residences. 
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WOMEN AS INCONSTANTS. 


OING has less influence on the 
world than the telling of the deed ; 
for we are prone to measure performance 
by its narration. An apologue relates 
that an artist, meeting a lion in the forest, 
took the beast to his studio. Among other 
pictures he showed one he particularly 
prided himself upon—representing a hunt- 
er slaying a lion. After observing it crit- 
ically for some time, the royal animal re- 
marked : ** This is very good, considering 
the subject. But if lions were painters 
they could give many more illustrations 
of lions killing men than of men killing 
lions.”’ 

In history and in art we have been the 
historians and the artists. We have se- 
lected our subjects, and portrayed them 
as we liked. Having so many faults of 
our own, we have generously shared them 
with woman—giving her what she did not 
deserve in exchange for that which we 
had unjustly deprived her of. No such 
advantage as having the first word : fre- 
quency and force of iteration are capable 
of crushing truth. Our earliest glimpses 
of self-knowledge must disclose our ten- 
dency to inconstancy ; and later observa- 
tion and experience must convince us that 
the tendency is seldom combated as it 
should be. Conscious of our weakness, 
and of the difficulty of overcoming it alto- 
gether, we try to conceal what we will 
not control. To that end, we proclaim 
the sufferers from our infirmity its origin- 
ators; pretend that we, the wrongers, are 
the wronged, and masquerade in simu- 
lated wounds like those ourselyes have 
made, 

Since the first chronicles, fickleness has 
been linked with woman as one of her be- 
longings. She has been indelibly stamp- 
ed with the false seal of instability, and 
is received as such into the spiritual mint 
of all nations. On every coin of her 
heart has been inscribed Inconstancy, un- 
til the ages have refused to question its 
genuineness, Similes have been worn 
threadbare to her discredit ; the springs 
of metaphor drained to dishonor her feal- 
tv. The wind, the waves, the clouds, the 


moon, the tides, have been ceaselessly 
summoned to typify her; and generation 
after generation has set her true jewel in 
the flaming pinchbeck of prejudice. . The 
poets—themselves the natural children of 
mood and mutation—have exalted woman 
to a splendid fame of inconstancy, crown- 
ing her brow with garlands of love free 
from the scent of rosemary. They have 
sung her changefulness into pleasant cur- 
rency ; have defined her so uniformly and 
incessantly that their rhymes have been ac- 
cepted as oracles of her mystery. 

Her heart and art, her mind and the 
wind have no more correspondence than 
have her eyes to the skies, or her caresses 
to her dresses. She is not sweet as a 
flower because she owns an angel’s dower. 
Her beauty does not lead to duty. Her 
arms are not full of harms. The opening 
rose does not her charms disclose. Her 
snowy breast is often leagues from rest; 


her kisses the very bane of blisses ; her 
words unlike as possible the songs of birds. 
Her love holds no kinship with the dove, 


nor her form with the storm. Her look 
in no wise suggests the babbling brook ; 
her sighs are not inarticulate lies ; the 
bloom of her face is not the crown of 
grace; nor the sheen of her locks like 
Seylla’s rocks, though all the poetasters 
of the century so declare. 

Woman—the gods be thanked—is not 
even collaterally related to that senti- 
mental abstraction called an angel. She 
is as human as her ruder brother and 
companion—aye so much more human 
that the difference between them passes 
for divine. It is oné of the juggles to 
which she has been exposed—that she 
should be assigned to another sphere that 
she might be consistently denied the com- 
mon justice of this. She has been fed 
upon flattery until it is not strange she 
hungers for substantial diet, whose best 
sauce is understanding and appreciation. 

Man has never really regarded as true 
his charge of woman’s inconstancy ; but 
he has repeated it so perpetually that he 
has actually compelled her to its belief. 
She cannot comprehend why or how she 
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is fickle, though she has not the boldness 
to dissent from what she hears on every 
hand. She discovers in him extraordinary 
lapses from loyalty, violated pledges, sun- 
dered ties. These are not natural to her ; 
but as she—her teachers say—was born 
inconstant, he cannot be so, surely. Her 
divergence from him helps her in her un- 
righteous self-condemnation. Her look- 
ing at herself through his eyes dwarfs his 
defects, and exaggerates her own. He is 
her counsellor and casuist : he always puts 
her in the wrong, and graciously pardons 
her for the sin he has committed. No 
marvel her logie is perplexed, that her 
ethics are bewildered. Thinking she 
must be in error, she cannot feel her 
fault; and so between instruction and in- 
stinct she wanders and wonders in half- 
assurance of imagined truth and reason- 
ing fancy. 

Woman is not absolute fixedness and 
fidelity ; but she is such, compared to 
man. Were she a hundred times less 
stable than she is, he still might honor 
her in that as infinite superior. Love to 
her means loyalty, engrossment, dedica- 
tion. She is liable to deceive herself: she 
is far more liable to be deceived. But 
when she gives, without reserve or stint, 
the wealth of her affection, she plays the 
prodigal to the last, unless his conduct 
stirs her to count the cost. The law of 
her being is not to swerve where her heart 
leads the way ; nor will she, save excep- 
tionally. Too often, however, her faith- 
ful heart is driven back by him who sum- 
moned it from the first—driven back by 
neglect, indifference, rejection; and, to 
shield himself, he calls his coldness or his 
cruelty her inconstancy. He is ingenious 
and industrious in hiding his transgres- 
sions with perfidious labels advertising 
her ingratitude, insensibility, and heart- 
lessness, She is ungrateful because she 
will not accept mere material support as 
the highest and fullest giving ; insensi- 
ble because she refuses to see in empty 
forms the spirit that is withheld; heart- 
less because she declines to surrender, 
through all life, much for litthe—some- 
thing for nothing. 

In nineteen instances out of twenty, 
wom:un’s change may be traced directly to 
sins of omission or commission in the man. 
Loyalty is the groove in which tempera- 
ment and condition have placed her, and 
she runs smoothly in it until jolted 
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out by some social convulsion. Before 
there was something wrong in her, de- 
pend upon it there was something very 
wrong in him. Morally, he is cause to her 
effect. He cannot shoot his arrows of in- 
discretion so carelessly as not to fix more 
than one in her expanded sympathies. 
When she loves, she is sensitiveness itself, 
The lightest glance, the slightest word, 
the variation of a tone may make or mar 
her peace. The shifting of an atom of at- 
tention or affection which she believes to 
belong to herself disturbs her equilibrium 
beyond his fathoming. He is inclined to 
be courteous to gallantry ; he demands it 
as his right to admire the entire sex; he 
considers philandering not inconsistent 
with marital obligations. But these privi- 
leges are not extended to his partner. Of 
her he exacts the most rigorous forms. 
She cannot have his latitude, of curse ; 
for she is a woman—a mystic and elastic 
phrase she can never understand, and he 
will never define. His variations from the 
one to another, or to many, his pointed 
attentions, his promiscuous gallantries 
increase and intensify ; and if, smarting 
under the slights and swervings of years, 
she mildly imitates the example set before 
her, she is forsooth as fitful as the sea. 
That loyalty in woman is not the result 
of education or conventionality, or even 
of civilization, all states in all communi- 
ties attest. By race or climate or sur- 
roundings she is more or less susceptible, 
passionate, resentful ; but, whether in the 
drawing-rooms of New York or the huts 
of Polynesia, the salons of Paris er the 
hovels of Kamtchatka, woman in love is 
essentially the same. Her variation is 
from the plastic power of externals. In 
spirit, in devotion, in allegiance to the 
king of her affections, not zones nor creeds 
nor conditions alter her. Explorers have 
found in the female among the simplest 
savages the true traits of womanhood 
when her heart was touched. Then would 
she become the heroine which poetry and 
experience alike pronounce her. The 
feminine barbarian would evince the faith- 
fulness of Penelope, the courage of Elec- 
tra, the resolution of Antigone, the self- 
sacrifice of Iphigenia. The fire of her 
passion, consuming the wildnesses of her 
limitation, rises to the pure flame that 
has blazed on every altar of Eros between 
the Nile and the Columbia. Inkles have 
met Yaricos in untamed wastes, and their 
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need of protection and comfort has brought 
precious protectors and zealous comfort- 
ers. But, whatever the vileness and 
treachery of men toward women, there 
have been few Inkles to sell into slavery 
the gentile creatures to whom they owe 
liberty, love, and life. 

The love of woman is universally for 
one man. Even though degraded, half 
unsexed, outeast, abandoned to despair, 
she inflexibly seeks her individual own. 
The soil of yenal incontinence, the subver- 
sion of nature by circumstance, leaves 
white the instinct of hersoul. She gropes 
after her diamond in heaps of muck; 
watches with astronomer’s patience 
through her rayless night for the rising 
star of hope. On the couch of defilement, 
she still dreams the dream of unsullied 
love. And when she wakes to its fancied 
realization, her tumultuous joy revives 
her better self. Her clouded heaven breaks 
in blueness; her newly-opened future is 
fretted with inspiring light. She has mis- 
taken unhewn stone for shapely statue ; 
but be it what it may, her worship is sin- 
cere. Sunk below conventional restraints, 
she mounts to heroic heights. She does 
for the creature of meanest -clay that 
which is bound and blessed in the ideals 
of humanity. She often dies for love, as 
spotless maidens have died to live forever 
in the Pantheon of sentiment. No artist’s 
hand embalms her sacrifice ; no ‘page re- 
flects her eloquence of act. But her im- 
molation, scarcely noticed save by the 
coroner, proves the perpetuity of romance, 
the endlessness of woman’s devotion, the 
golden strand in the common cord that 
binds us unto being. 

If it be thus among the lowest and the 
lornest, it is easy to imagine what it must 
be with those to whom fortune has been 
kind. ‘They are absorbed by one passion. 
It possesses them; they are possessed by 
it. They have no room for other affinities, 
for smaller affections, for sentimental at- 
tachments, as men have, even in the hey- 
day of their heartiness. The flame of un- 
mixed love burns away ali approaches, 
all counterfeits in the feminine bosom ; 
and, while it is nourished by reciprocity, 
it will not dim nor lessen. Love is wo- 
man’s teacher, developer, guardian. It 
sheds light upon her past as well as her fu- 
ture. Seeing what she has escaped, she 
learns what to shun. It acquaints her 
with herself; makes certain mysteries 
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clear ; reconciles to some extent those an- 
cient foes, inclination and propriety. Out 
of her new knowledge the sacredness of 
loyalty shows clearer than ever. Reason 
comes to the support of intuition, and be- 
tween the two her consecration is secure. 
As soon as the one is revealed to her, the 
one for whom, from her first unfolding, 
she has unconsciously been fair and fond, 
no skill in arithmetic enables her to reck- 
onup all other men as equal to her cho- 
senunit. ‘* He and he alone ; he now and 
forever,’’ is her formula; and ‘I shall 
love you so long as you will let me,”’ is her 
confession of faith. The amatory apoce 
alypse has been made. There is no more 
darkness, no more weariness, no more dis- 
appointment. The whole earth isa small 
enchanted island; its population two; 
their destiny eternal happiness. 

The illumination of love renders the 
woman blind to all but Aim. So she 
thinks of the single object of her adora- 
tion as if beside him creation contained 
nothing worthy. The masculine personal 
pronoun is singularly restricted in her 
judgment. Passion has curtailed her 
grammar amazingly. She can remember 
one number only (that is Greek). She 
can conjugate but one verb in the present 
tense of the indicative mood; all other 
tenses and moods she deems superfluous. 
A double egotism is fastened upon her. 
She is subservient to the larger and loftier 
I, on which she hangs wreaths on wreaths 
of partial fancy, vexed that she cannot 
deck the one as he deserves. 

Man loves women. Ile frequently con- 
fines himself to woman, albeit he does so 
from sense of duty, from consideration of 
justice, from fear of reprisal. His organ- 
ization renders him liberal in excess of 
his affections. Imagining himself eroti- 
cally in debt to the entire sex, he is 
tempted to seize every occasion to dis- 
charge the obligation. The coin he pays 
in is cheap enough in the beginning—its 
peculiarity is, it grows dear as it is ex- 
pended—but his purse is never empty, 
whatever value be set upon his pieces. It 
is hardly safe for him to study natural 
history. Not that he finds so many lower 
brothers in the male animals, but that he 
is encouraged to imitate them more close- 
ly. Condemning the beastliness he does 
not covet, he upholds the beastliness he 
affects. Buffon’s noted generalization 


bolsters him in the continuance of certain 
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failings, and he complacently concludes 
there may be something in Darwin after 
all. 

Love has no such sacredness, is incapa- 
ble of such exaltation with man as it has 
and is with woman. To him it is the ap- 
anage of egotism; it is flattered vanity ; 
it is selfishness glossed with sentiment. 
He loves to be loved. She loves to love. 
Hence, thrown together under favorable 
circumstances, without conspicuous im- 
pediments, they are in peril of gratifica- 
tion as the tinder is in peril from contigu- 
ous sparks. Impressibility and passive- 
ness are in him; impulse and activity are 
in her. He analyzes love-—not difficult as 
it exists in the sterner bosom—and to a 
certain extent masters it. To her it is 
the one thing above all others that defies 
analysis ; and she yields to it in delicious 
abandonment. Experience has made him 
wise in the emotions. She is but slightly 
experienced, if at all; and were she 
thoroughly so, where is the wonderful 
woman to whom every experience is not a 
new revealment, a startling divination? 
Romantic passion is very serious with her 
atall times. She is never quite prepared 
for it, even though she believes herself an 
artist. And when it comes to her early, 
it is fateful often, formative always. 
Much as she may wheedle herself, she 
cannot play with fire without being 
scorched. She can regulate her glances ; 
but her blood will not obey her. The last 
act of her comedy may turn to tragedy. 
The smiles of the morning may set in bit- 
terest tears. Al] about her oasis of co- 
quetry lies the blistering sand of desola- 
tion. 

Man argues woman may not be trusted 
too far. Woman feels man cannot be 
trusted too near. All she says he knows. 
All she#knows he cannot guess. He is 
delighted with her; she wonders at him. 
She is the open’page of romance; he the 
last of the Sibylline books. He is to her on 
vantage-ground. Behind her, mask as she 
may, isa flood of light. He sits half in 
the shadow, and beyond is a darkness she 
cannot penetrate. There may be equality 
of sex—can there ever be equality of situ- 
ation? She fights unhelmeted ; he with 
his visor down. Ere the battle has begun 
he has won it half by his understanding 
of her tactics; and the other half she 
loses through his imposing feints. 

Scarcely any woman can absorb a man. 
26 
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He is truant almost always. She who 
would keep him must stay near, watch 
close. Even then his thoughts may wan- 
der. Her kisses on his lips may recall the 
kisses he has relinquished; may invite 
comparison ; may, perchance, excite re- 
gret. He is born inconstant. Fortunate 
the Oriana who ean hold him to the end. 
His hunger for abstract love is unappeas- 
able. He no sooner sits at the hanquet 
than he dreams of feasts that seem dain- 
tier beca ise distant. A morbid epicure- 
an, he longs for foreign fruitage when the 
board before him is fragrant with abun- 
dance. 

Man, though fickle by inheritance, may 
be firm, frequently is, through discip- 
line. No finer models than he has set of 
perfect loyalty, of absolute devotion. He 
has been all that woman want: d—would 
or could have asked. He has been, is, 
and will be an exemplar of fidelity, in- 
spiring and meriting implicit confidence. 
But his tendency, his disposition, not his 
conduct is here at issue. He is to be 
judged, as to stability, by comparison 
with his sister, made through misreport 
the owner of his peculiar weakness, 

He is not more reereant from his senses 
than from his mind—may be not so much. 
Touching the sex, he has a boundiess and 
inexhaustible curiosity. He holds an 
ideal’ he dves not realize; but half be- 
lieves he will. He is ever hunting what 
he cannot catch. The ideal he fancies he 
has met in Ada fades on better acquaint- 
ance; reappears in Alissa—slips away 
again; shines out suddenly in Atossa’s 
eyes; lurks in Arabella’s smile; blushes 
in Alisa’s cheek ; is statuesque in Arina’s 
poise; speaks in Ariadne’s voice. Al- 
Ways retreating, always pursued, the 
ideal is like the Trochilus, ever on the 
wing. Luckily, the hunter enjoys the 
excitement of the chase; for as yet he has 
not encountered all the A’s,and there are 
twenty-six letters in the alphabet. The 
more he does not, the more he is deter- 
mined to discover. Neither curiosity nor 
inconstancy recognize satiety. ‘Their ap- 
petite sharpens by feeding. He whose in- 
tellectual curiosity has once been aroused 
respecting woman, is a-field at every sea- 
son. He acquires the artistic scent of 
Balzac, Beyle, Goethe ; puts into his ex- 
perience what they have transferred to 
literature. He grows in time to bea 
spiritual anatomist, delighting in vivisee 
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tion. A mental chemist, he searches for 
novel combinations of familiar materials ; 
expects strange contradictions where the 
luw is unvarying and clearly defined. He 
demands what he cannot have; what na- 
ture will not give; what would disappoint 
and dissatisfy were it tangible. The fable 
of Prometheus and the story of Franken- 
stein have their inner teaching; but to 
unheulthy curiosity it speaks in occult 
tongue. 

Man imagines himself higher and 
broader than woman primordially as well 
as by training; imagines himself needing 
more than any one of her number ean be- 
stow. Embodiment of the Ego, he misses 
his own shortcomings in scrutinizing her 
possible defects. ‘* Where is she,’’ he 
loftily exclaims, ** who is deemed capable 
of rendering me happy? Show the fair 
wonder destined to transmit me to poster- 
ity! Ifshe love me ceaselessly, and with 
her whole soul, | may some time love her 
in return. Man may be won!”’ 

One woman has understanding and eul- 
ture; another grace and beauty; a third 
devotion and tenderness; a fourth passion 
and intensity; but the compound of these 
is found almost never in a single soul. 
Creation’s lord must therefore share 
himself with the four: Aspasia, the intel- 
lectual; Lillian, the lovely ; Mary, the 
adoring; Helen, the ardent. Mary, be- 
ing his wife, she must resign much of his 
society to the three friends (that is the 
conventional term) whom she lauds in 
public and detests in secret. The hus- 
band often thinks he has made a matri- 
monial mistake (he would be an extraor- 
dinary husband if he did not think so), 
that he would better have wedded Aspa- 
sia or Lillian or Helen than Mary. Had 
he drawn Helen in the connubial lottery, 
or either of the others, it would have been 


the same. 
almost any man, in his private opinion, 
ought to have mated with almost any 
woman except her who bears his name, 
and enjoys so much of his affection as he 
can spare from the sentimental business 
of his life. 

The quadruple consort, in Aspasia’s 
company, is certain that culture is the 
most desirahle of feminine attainments; 
admiring Lillian’s figure, that form and 
color constitute the real queen; before 
Helen's glow, that warmth and eagerness 
are indispensable; while dozing on the 
loange in Mary’s chamber, he is certain 


The generalization is safe that 
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of nothing, but vaguely remembers she is 
very good, and marvels why goodness is 
always tame. He earnestly wishes his 
wife might be endowed with what his 
friends Then she would be 
charming, irresistible, the ideal woman. 

Most manlike man! He is impatient 
because he cannot gather roses in beds of 
snow, and pluck pansies from the clefts 
of picturesque rocks. He wouid have 
seasons transform themselves, contradic- 
tions conjoined. He would have woman 
as she is not: though if she were what 
she is not, he would pine for her as she 


1s 


Possess. 


Nearness has vast influence with man, 
Distance and time provoke him to apos- 
tasy, and under amorous provocation he 
is extremely malleable. Ardent as his 
attachment may be, separation is likely 
to cool it. Cupid’s darts are dangerous 
only at short range. They seldom hit 
the mark, and when they do, they barely 
scratch. The boy-gods’s wounds are 
never mortal to masculine heart. ‘Their 
delicious poison is frequently drawn by 
lips belonging not to her whose beauty 
did the harm. The lover is a practical 
fellow, taken from under the microscope 
of romance. His passion is a pastime. 
He experiences it usually when he is 


otherwise disengaged. It comes upon 
him from a lack of something todo. He 


never falls so deeply in love that he can- 
not easily climb out to look at the next 
woman who may come along. His wild- 
est transports—mostly confined to novels 
—are a species of business. While rep- 
resenting them he is constantly thinking 
how they impress his partial audience of 
one. ‘The lover, occupied in prosaic af- 
fairs, surrenders his sentimental rdé/e. 
He puts on the pensive robe and the in- 
signia of heart-break only in hisMeisure ; 
and then alone is he dangerous. 

The vacant mind bespeaks the yearning 
heart. ‘‘ I am idle,’’ he says, ‘* and wil- 
ling to be worshipped.’’ Under such 
circumstances, he looks about for some 
woman to flirt with, to try an experi- 
ment upon. First come, first fluttered. 
Last gone, most remembered. He may 
he waiting for his wile at the station. 
He learns that the train is half an hour 
behind ; and he sees, just opposite, a pair 
of black eyes also waiting. Not a great 
while to spare; but battles have been 
He must lay the first paral- 
or shall he attempt to carry the sable 


won in less. 


lel ; 
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orbs by storm? ‘Ten minutes gone—little 
progress. Twenty sped—a ray of hope. 
Twenty-five—signs of capitulation. (In 
his ardor and conceit, he does not know 
the object of attack is blind and deaf.) 
He devoutly trusts the train may run off 
the track. He hears the whistle. Too 
late, or too early—which? The train 
dashes into the station. He catches a 
glimpse of his wife; hurries to her; 
clasps her in his arms; gives her the kiss 
he was so desirous to bestow upon another. 

And yet women are so shockingly in- 
constant. . 

The ficklest men seem, as a rule, to be 
the most interesting ; or rather the most 
interesting men seem to be the ficklest. 
They are not attractive to women, as is 
often affirmed, on account of their insta- 
bility, but ‘on account of the qualities 
that enable them to continue unstable. 
It is natural to value most what we have, 
or think we can get, the least of. Mirabel, 
like an erotic bee, seeks honey in every 
flower. Where beauty is, there he. He 
makes vows in the evening, and breaks 
them in the morning. He is hardly 
wicked, albeit culpably careless. He is 
not without conscience, but wholly unin- 
cumbered by faith. The attachment he 
has gained he lets go for another. He 
wants to be loved, though he dreads the 
responsibility of well regulated affection. 
He quiets qualms by thinking feebly, and 
declaring stoutly (this is the rake’s jus- 
tification) that women know men, and 
what to expect. He is heedless of hearts 
because experience proves he can com- 
mand them. 

Here lies the gist. He fails to prize 
what has been so liberally bestowed. 
Gold is light while the purse is heavy. 
The love of one need not be kept when 
the love of many only tarries to be 
called. 

There is a dash of Mirabel in almost 
every man of the world. If he believed 
women were hard to win, or quickly lost, 
he would blow his pipe to steadier 
measures. Having gained a heart, he 
would not slight, he would reverence it. 
He would fold it to his breast as some- 
thing to be treasured—to be kept apart 
from familiar things and common usages. 
Is this not the reason that constancy re- 
sides so frequently in plain and unpre- 
tending men—those satisfied to have and 
hold, right thankful to the day for its 
full yielding? They are not clipped by 
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unsettling theories, nor feyered by mor- 
bid cravings. No pragmatic philosophy, 
no unwhvolesome imagining is theirs. 
They love but once, and that love they 
keep holy. The woman they elect are 
not caught by glitter, nor retained by sen- 
timental rhapsodies. But they have, in- 
stead, that which every true woman rates 
as priceless—possibly because so rare— 
an undivided and consecrated heart. Such 
men are styled narrow by the showy Dori- 
mants who will not admit of such phe- 
nomena as home-bred brilliance or clever 
domesticity. Lf it be a narrowness to be 
loyal, loving, true, narrowness is better 
than breadth based upon gallantry and 
deceit; and good women would prefer it 
infinitely. 

There are feminine 
A type often met is she who has been 
marred by rude handling. Duped by some 
man, she is resolved to revenge herself 
on every member of his sex she can en- 
compass. A professional coquette, carry- 
ing coquetry to extremes indefinite, she 
relishes practising her wiles on novices 
who fancy they are sages. Her knowl- 
edge of masculine weakness has cost her 
dear, and she is determined that they 
who sold it shall buy it back at price 
much higher. Her course is not sponta- 
neous ; it is instigated by sense of wrong, 
desire for retaliation. 

The evil in woman is usually communi- 
eated by men. Muchof the deceit of which 
they are accused is the effect of masculine 
inoculation. They are impelled to it in self 
defense, haying learned by actual experi- 
ence the avail of combating Apollyon with 
flame. They take their hue and cue from 
men; credit what they are told; imitate 
the example set them, so long as they 
They are 
supremely slow to detect faults where 
they have reposed confidence ; their dis- 
position is to believe the pleasantest even 
in the teeth of probability. 

The retaliatory inconstant is persistent- 
ly cited as evidence of the feminine fuil- 
ing, and oftenest by the class of men who 
have made her what she is. Albeit ex- 
ceptional, she is put forward as represen- 
tative of the rule. They who have driven 
her out of the broad and direct road into 
devious by-ways, clamorously point to 
her as an instance of woman’s unconquer- 
able tendency to wander. 

Another class of exceptional women 
are they who blend the sexes. Feminine 


inconstants. too. 


can retain a vestige of faith. 
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hearted but masculine-minded, their affec- 
tions are elastic, variable, and irregular. 
They are innately inconstant because 
their nature is epicene. Simultaneously 
susceptible and shifting, they love too 
much and two little; are too soon hurt 
and too soon healed. They are so impres- 
sible that their impressions wax confused 
and indistinct. So pierced are they by 
amorous darts that, if their inner life 
were painted, they would excel the ubi- 
quitous pictures of Saint Sebastian. 
They are not deliberately disloyal, as 
men are; but with all their capacity for 
attachments they are over-taxed and over- 
weighted by the multiplicity of their 
emotions. They crave sentimental ex- 
citement : amatory expression and atten- 
tion becomes needful to their being. One 
object for adoration will not suffice, nor 
two nor three, if more can be attained. 
They incline less to the individual than 
to the race: they are never satisfied while 
there is another mortal to be won. 
Though a hundred victims bleed at their 
feet, they will go far and strive hard to 
make others. ‘They are ever sighing for 
new conquests, and yet anxious to keep 
the old. Born under the planet Venus, 
their horoscope tells them mankind was 
created to confess their charms and wear 
their chains. With such belief, they can- 
not give to one that which was designed 
for all. They must fulfil their destiny. 
Paphia rules, and they obey. They are 
not fickle after the masculine fashion ; 
for they do not grow indifferent or averse 
to the men they have gained. They are 
sentimental Harpagons—bent on keeping 
all they have, and getting all they can. 
They would rather surrender the pride of 
conquest than the creatures conquered. 
Indeed, it may be doubted if they consci- 


ously possess such pride, so sincere and 
‘anxious are they in pursuit, so completely 
do they enjoy the spoils of the tender 


strife. In their sympathies, desires, and 
longings, they are superlatively femi- 
nine: to express it mathematically, they 
are women raised to a higher power. 
They want generally whatever they can 
have, and particularly whatever they 
can’t. When, like spoiled children, they 
ery for the moon, it is because they have 
heard the moon contains a man. 

These constant inconstants, these loyal 
disloyalists, are seldom understood or done 
justice to by the opposite sex. Nor is it 
strange, since they do not understand 
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themselves. They have no_ traceable 
method in their madness; offer no clue to 
the windings of their psychical labyrinth. 
Man, judging them by himself, has no 
faith in their honest ability to love to the 
extent'they do. He has been tauglit to be- 
lieve, and his experience is corroboratory, 
that women cannot give worship to more 
than one soul at one time. He is aware 
he can, or at least he so imagines. But 
he is a man—the aggressive, dominant, 
executive being for whom the world was 
made. Woman is limited, subordinate, 
certain to be engrossed by a unit. When 
she claims to have his range and scope of 
affection, she is fraudful. When she af- 
firms her power to divide and subdivide 
her heart, he declares her hypocritical, or 
something worse. He deeply resents her 
assumption of any vice or virtue which 
rightfully belongs to him. He is always 
telling her she must remember she is a 
woman, though never for a moment has 
she been able to forget the adhesive fact. 
This eccentric inconstant is generally 
interesting, clever, and magnetic. She 
revels in. romance ; has the best faculty 
for idealization. She is drawn to men by 
many and conflicting qualities. To Alexis 
because he is handsome; to Belianis be- 
cause he is plain; to Cleofas for his vir- 
tue; to Damon for his wickedness ; to Eg- 
mont from his conversation; to Felix from 
his silence; to Gaston’s graciousness, and 
to Hamilear’s cynicism. She finds in her 
friends what she wishes; filling the va- 
cant niches of their character with sculp- 
tures of her fancy. All fish are golden 
that come to her net; all pebbles that 
she picks up seem pearls. She discovers 
more beauties and wonders in 
quaintances than Marco Polo did in his 
entire voyages. She endows them so 
richly that they cannot estimate their 
proper value except in the atmosphere of 
her adulation. Separated from her, they 
are surprised at their sudden poverty, and 
remember her gratefully as a creature of 
extraordinary appreciation. Ifshe havea 
special purpose, it must be to punish the 
vanity and humble the egotism of her 
conceited admirers, who always wonder 
why she ean incline to others, while they 
continue to bless the earth. The lesson 
she teaches they never forget ; for it hurts 
their self-love—the strongest and least 
rezulated of their passions. They are un- 
able to pardon her—not because she gives 
them up, but because she accepts some 


her ae- 
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one else on equal terms. ‘They have no 
charity for her (she too closely resembles 
them for that) ; they abuse the entire sex 
through her; they dissect her savagely, and 
then by a synthesis still more savage pre- 
sent her maimed formas her life-like image. 

The most egregious errors of man re- 
specting woman spring from his interpre- 
tation of her through his self-knowledge. 
They are even greater than those he 
makes in explaining her by oppusites. 
But the characteristic of both is that his 
judgments and hypotheses square with 
his wishes, and defend his defects. It is 
hard to get at his views, since they change 
with circumstance, and he is apt to gen- 
eralize from each fresh experience. ‘The 
centre and circumference of his own sys- 
tem, he arranges mothers, wives, sweet- 
hearts, and daughters in the intervening 
spaces so as to mantle his weakness and 
gratify his egotism. A belief he inherits 
with his birth is that he is or can make 
himself interesting to almost any woman, 
and that her liking for his sex, as his for 
hers, is general instead of particular. 
He is commonly convinced, when any 
feminine creature whom he desires to cul- 
tivate manifests aversion or indifference 
to him, that she is either a coquette or a 
simpleton. He may ascribe her extra- 
ordinary state of mind to her limited op- 
portunities of gaining sufficient acquaint- 
ance with his merits, little dreaming 
that her disinclination may proceed from 
the very contrary. If she be not fond of 
him, the fault is in her. She requires 
illumination: it would be benevolence 
to illuminate her. That she does not 
know her own feelings is proverbial (one 
of the innumerable proverbs man is con- 
stantly extracting from his inner con- 
sciousness), and that she should not be 
permitted to lose a golden occasion is 
clear to every benighted spirit of our sex. 

Malvolio is persuaded Olivia will love 
him eventually, albeit she protests other- 
wise. If she rejects his proposal he saves 
his pride by informing her she will come 
to appreciate him alter they have lived 
together, that his great devotion must 
surely win her. He is so persevering, so 
pertinacious, that she tires at last of her 


negative, and begins to be assured of the 
She rewards him 
with her hand, and the giver and receiver 


will be rarely fortunate if they do not 


truth of his averments. 
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behold the day that they shall both 
regret it. Malvolio may prove as devoted 
as he has said ; but it was unwise to pre- 
dict the effect of his devotion upon Ohvia. 

Love is not ina woman’s will. It isa 
passion that confounds augury, and gen- 
erates the impossible. Time is unable to 
measure or regulate it. Any one may 
define it; but it eludes philology never- 
theless, as it eludes those who follow it 
round the world, deserving it at every 
step. 

So with Malvolio. He feels he has 
earned Olivia’s affection; she feels the 
same; but she knows she is not won. 
Nor can she be. Nature will not be bid- 
den; the spirit will not be compelled. 
Olivia admits with agonizing tears that 
she has struggled night and day to twist 
her heart to the shape of duty, and yet it 
spurned the cruel mould. She once had 
hoped to flow with him in duleet rhythm ; 
but genuine passion, teaching her true 
prosody, had shown her fancied verse 
mere limping prose. She loves, not Mal- 
volio, but Sebastian, who has not touched 
her outmost gurmen:’s hem or lifted to 
It is brave—a 
bravery beyond her sex—and noble in the 
Malvolio 
should be forever grateful fur candor su- 
perhuman in its sort. His honor is not 
stained. Sebastian is ignorant of the mis- 
chief he has wrought. Is the husband 
equal to the test? Does he revere the he- 
roism of his spouse, and say, ** Above all 
love and happiness is ever-sacred truth.’* 
No. He stamps her with inconstancy, 
and to the end of her sad days upbraids 
her for the glorious strength dis»layed 
that should have been her crown, and for 
the dread renunciation of all which would 
have made life blessed. 

Imprudent and unwise the man who 
weds a woman that he does not earnestly 
from 


her face admiring eyes. 


highest to confess so much. 


believe is his surface unto soul, 
Love begets love in him; goodness and 
devotion grapple it with hooks of steel. 
But she must love instinctively to keep 
secure the vigils of her trust. Nature 
must combine with him ere she be wholly 
won. No word nor deed of his can allure 
her from her inborn tendency. She may 
be truth indeed to uttered vows, but in 
the chancel of her purest self will stand a 
barren shrine, and uncaught worship 
wasting into space. 
Junius Henri Browne, 














PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 
By way of birthday treat we took, the 
other night, our little guests, Jack and 
Kthel, to the play of ** Acquitted,’’ for 
which the lad had conceived a prodigious 
fancy through reading in a poster that 
the drama ‘presented One Unbroken 
Coruscation of Magnificent Effects, Start- 
ling Situations, and Thrilling Battle Pic- 
tures, sustained by 160 Artists and Auxil- 
iaries, and witnessed with Cheers, Tears, 
and Peals of Laughter by Spell-bound 
Thousands.’? We had chosen seats in the 
parterre, near the stage, so that the chil- 
dren might hear everything. The first 
acts passed with grateful tameness ; but 
in the third, the eight-score Artists and 
Auxiliaries began a pandemoniac battle, 
some furiously drumming or blowing the 
brass, some clashing swords (with the 
old stroke, three up and two down), some 
charging bayonets, and the rest firing 
guns; while, behind the scenes, every 
spare hand was banging, gonging, and 
booming upon sheet iron, to signify the 
roar of artillery and other military sounds. 
Ever and anon, cotton bombs, artfully 
made to fizz without wholly burning, 
hurtled through the air; and there was 
even a small field-piece (frightening Ethel 
till we explained it to be only a Quaker 
weapon), whose gunners were successively 
shot away by the enemy while in the 
very act of touching it off. At length, 
when the bombs had been thrown, the 
cartridge-boxes emptied, and the young 
women personating the British Army had 
overcome the young men personating Se- 
poys, the welcome curtain fell upon a 
half-stunned audience, all coughing and 
gasping and gagging and phewing—for 
the playhouse was full of powder smoke; 
and then, at last, Portia tranquilly un- 
corked her ears, that prudent woman hay- 
ing plugged them tight at the beginning 
of the act, with wads prepared for the 
purpose the day before, when Jack had 
disclosed to her the probable nature of 
the treat in store for us, 
As we had bargained fora battle that 
night, we of course should have felt 
swindled had the play failed to choke and 
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deafen us. But in general the powder 
business ought, I think, to be reserved 
for military dramas. On any save these 
supreme occasions such a treat should 
be withheld, lest its magic be marred by 
fymiliarity. I confess that for me a little 
of that sort of thing goesa great way ; and 
yet, by some fatality, or else because the 
plot of most current plays is a gunpowder 
plot, Portia and I have rarely sat in the 
theatre of late without finding firearms a 
feature in the performance; and when 
we once took refuge at the opera, the 
work proved to be the ‘* Huguenots,” 
with furious gunnery in the last act. I 
remember that whenever we boys at the 
Palo Alto Theatre could manage to intro- 
duce a little pistol-firing into our plays 
(and we made the weapons *‘ speak,’’ I 
promise you), success was sure ; and pos- 
sibly a like respect for juvenile taste leads 
full-grown actors and authors to rely also 
on this good old device. Yet was ever 
entertainment more senseless than the 
racket of firearms inside a house? Sword 
play may show skill in fencing ; but what 
is there in the random musketry of ** aux- 
iliaries,’’? with their pieces crammed and 
rammed to make all the noise possible? 
It is child’s sport—let us own it. The 
practice infects comedy as much as the 
melodrama. ‘* Our American Cousin”’ 
resorts to it. Clarke’s ultimate stroke of 
wit in ** Fox and Goose ”’ was to discharge 
seven successive shots from a revolver, 
which, to crown the fun, he occasionally 
turned upon the audience. Perhaps by this 
time, with a view todouble the hilarity, he 
may empty a brace of seven-shooters in that 
réle, though the-joke used to be exhausted 
after the second barrel. The other day I 
saw Clown, in the pantomime, with a like 
excess of jocularity, now taking aim at 
the pit and anon bringing the gallery 
under fire. A Vermont statute makes the 
sportive levelling even of an empty gun 
at any person an offence; and I was ac- 
cordingly amused to fancy some genuine 
constable popping out, in place of the car- 
icatured policeman, to carry off Tom Fool, 
under such a law! 

This musketry business with its full 
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service loads, is only one triumph of the 
raunted ** realism ’’ of our modern stage. 
I don’t take up the cry of *‘ legitimate 
drama,’’ when it merely means attack 
against all living playwrights, and prefer- 
ence of what is ancient and musty, no 
matter how dull; but when the machin- 
ist eclipses the dramatist, when Mr. Saw- 
dust becomes a more important function- 
ary than Mr. Shakespeare, the mania for 
mechanism is surely going too far. The 
** Parnassus,’’ which began this season by 
a ‘* grand Shakespearian revival,’’ quick- 
ly dropped to a revival of ‘* Niagara 
Falls,’ with (in capitals) ‘‘ AN ENTIRE 
STUD OF TRAINED HORSES.”’ Such dramas 
are played because they ‘* pay ’’; where- 
as, artistically, the manager perhaps de- 
plores their squandering of energy and 
misdirection of ingenuity. If ‘* Niagara” 
could show horsemanship like the race- 
course, if ** Acquitted’’ could furnish 
target practice like the drill-ground, it 
might be another matter; but when the 
purpose of presenting sham fights or stee- 
ple-chases on a 60-feet stage is to display 
dexterity under difficulties, the purpose 
becomes trivial, the game not worth the 
candle. There is puerility in such strug- 
gles towards *“‘ realism.’? Nothing can 
make ** Bosworth Field ’’ a complete illu- 
sion to the spectator; or, at any rate, 
one spark of genius in Richard is a more 
potent spell than a ton of the carpenter's 
machinery. Sometimes devices for decep- 
tion even irritate, like wax figures, the 
more pretentiously they claim to delude; 
the offence is in ‘imitating abomina- 
bly.”’ Nevertheless, money and minds 
of managers, authors, actors, are bent on 
compassing ‘‘spectacular grapdeurs ”’ 
and ‘‘ realistic scenes,” to take the place 
of those simple adjuncts of histrionic 
skill once satisfactory to scenic art. 

Were there no playwrights before Bou- 
cicault and Daly, nor players before this 
era of the police-court drama? What did 
actors do in days when theatres were mere 
seaffolds, the costumes but goat-skins? 
In due time mechanism came to the Greek 
and Roman stage—scenery and scene- 
shifting apparatus; steps for the ghosts 
to ascend from Acheron, as we have trap- 
doors for demons; brazen vessels contain- 
ing stones, for manufacturing thunder ; 
devices for floating their gods and god- 
desses through the air, as we hoist our 
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fairies and ballet-girls amidst crimson 
clouds to the pyrotechnic Realm of Hap- 
piness. Butaluckless Roscius or Asopus 
had no blue lights, real cataracts, real fire- 
engines, live pigs and poultry, live Indians 
secured at fabulous expense, leaps from 
genuine precipices, locomotive explosions, 
or tumblings of dona fide brick houses, t 
eke out his effects. He would stare at the 
devices of our matter-of-fact melodrama, 
his modest ** realism ’’ being confined to 
the study of character and emotion in real 
life, and to a care in their delineation’ 
which did not suffer a gesture to be made 
in public that had not been chosen and 
tried at home. The modern aim is to 
dramatize the freshest society sensation, 


so that the newspapery virtues of the sub- 


» 


ject may atone for any commonplace writ- 
ing and acting. 

The ancients, too, thought it enoug 
distinguish the youth, old 
cook, priestess, heiress, mother, maiden, 
by well-known varieties of mask, of color 
in tunic and mantle, and by what was 
held in the hand, as the peasant’s cudgel, 
or the parasite’s comb and box ; but what 
begets success for a modern society play? 
The toilets of the actresses. 
heralding its rehearsals, recite not 


! 


nto 
man, slave, 


Journalists, 
its 
gems of expression, but the palpitating 
rumor that Miss Harlotte’s gown in the 
comedy of ** Croquet *’ is to cost $1,000; 
that Mrs. Modiste’s laces are exquisite in 
the bewitching play of * Flirting ;*’ that 
Ida Leggett will exhibit another new set 
of pearls in ** Crinoline, or What a Bus- 
tle! ’’ that in ** Men and Millinery,”* the 
graceful Putty changes costumes eight 
times, each garb eclipsing the last. Is 
rot the decorative carrying it with a high 
hand over the dramatic art? 

Why, then, isa play by Robertson one 
of the pleasantest theatrical shows? Prob- 
ably because itis written down tothe level 
of any good company, whereas by a part 
of the actors older comedy is misunder- 
stood and all tragedy murdered. Never- 
theless, the effect would be finer were 
millinery and upholstery reduced to the 
second place, and not put as now above 
the portrayal of character and passion. 
Or, let the costumes be as good, but the 
acting better. It is not fair to spectators 
who have come out from comfortable 
homes, and paid the ticket, carriage, 
gloves, what not, in expectation that each 
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player will do his best, to find the ablest 
actors slighting their parts with the non- 
chalance of the society belle or dandy, as 
if reasoning that superb toilets or whisk- 
ers show to better advantage where the 
attention not diverted from them by 
spirited acting. 
ing hecome famous and fashionable, think 
it fine to be ungracious to customers ; as a 
tailor or barber who has achieved profes- 
sional greatness affects an aristocratic 
ennui of which the brisk little fellow knew 
nothing in the days when he joyfully 
shaved or clothed the cval-heavers ; as a 
successful inn-keeper likes to snub his 
humbler guests; even so sometimes an 
actor who has risen by his skill becomes a 
little ungrateful to that skill, as if he 
would fain believe it to be his private 
celebrity as a man of fashion, as a woman 
of society, that draws upon hima crowd 
of admirers. Surely, with such a figure, 
such a toilet, such a taste, such an air, 
one can afford to rattle off the part, mum- 
ble the jokes as if ashamed of their pov- 
erty, parrot the sentimentas if bored with 
it, and, ina word, ape the enviable ama- 
teur who plays very well, but never so 
well as to make people say he ought to be 
a public character and do it for money. 


Is 


As some tradesmen, hay- 


The current drama seems to develop 
agreeably in two directions—first, into the 
millinery plays, and secondly, into the rail- 
road smashi-up plays. Its danger in both 
directions is, that in seeking what is 
* real’? and avoiding what is ridiculous, 
it may descend to the trivial and common- 
place. A great writer once said that 
plays fall of action, without true delinea- 
tion of character, though they delight, re- 
main at the threshold of the scenic art. 
‘The rude man is content if he see some- 
thing going on; the man of more refine- 
inent must be made to feel; the man en- 
tirely refined desires to reflect.’’ A little 
heavier dash of intellectuality, of endeavor 
to portray character and emotion, would 
add interest and value to a style of drama 
now overloaded with mechanism and 
given to achieving ** situations,’’ without 
fully depicting the effect of such situa- 
tions on human conduct. 





JOUNNY CRAPAUD AND ONCLE SAM, 
Mr. WaAsuburne acted very sensibly in 
declin-ng to trouble himself about M. 
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Sardou’s caricature of American manners 
in the play of ‘*Onele Sam.’ Why 
should the Minister vent his patriotie 
wrath against that particular lampoon, 
when reams of such rubbish pour from 
the French press? A leading Paris pa- 
per once said that while Hermann the 
juggler was performing in New York, 
the magician asked President Lincoln, 
who sat among the audience, for a hand- 
kerchief to do a trick with; ‘* whereupon 
the President offered his thumb and fore- 
finger, remarking, ‘There is the only 
handkerchief I ever use!’”? Mr. Washi- 
burne was our Minister at that time, but 
did not suspend diplomatic intercourse on 
account of this disclosure, and will also 
survive, no doubt, the satire of Sardou, 
Endless is the nonsense uttered by French 
novels in their **studies’’ of American 
It is strung out by 
the yard in the feuilletons. You find it, 
past belief, in Maurice Sand. Nothing 
nore preposterous can be said of America 
in “ Oncle Sam ”’ than is written in ‘** Miss 
Mary,” or the ** Batteur d’Estrade,”’ or a 
dozen other recent stories. You may en- 
joy two hundred pages of it in Alfred As- 
sollant’s ** Les Butterfly ’’—an “ adorable 
satire on American manners,’’ 
French critic, *¢ a Little exaggerated in de- 
tails, but true au fond.”? Out of ** Les 
Butterfly,’ with its adorable mixture of 
** just severity ’? and ‘charming gayety,” 
Assollant and Jules Barbier two years 
azo made a five-act play called ** Le Dieu 
Dollar,” 
poned, and then nipped in the bud by 
“ Onele Sam,” ‘is now doing duty in a 
newspaper ; and ouc of ** Les Butterfly,” 
too, seems to have come that profound 
picture of Yankee customs, ‘* L’Oncle 
itself. 

For Victorien Sardou, be it remember- 
ed, was under the disadvantage, in his 
philosophical study ‘of American life, of 
never having been in America. Still, per- 
haps this is, after all, a trifling matter, 
inasmuch as many Frenchmen who visit 
the New World leave it rather less well 
informed than before they came. They 
quit it with wrong notions, whereas be- 
fore they had no notions at all. Ido not 
forget De Tocqueville—to say nothing 
of enthusiastic Laboulaye, who diseover- 


scenes and society. 


Says one 


which, having been first post- 


Sam ”’ 


ed, in fancy, a sort of Mezzoramia here, 
where the other wits of Montmartre had 
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suspected only mid-African barbarism. 
But in general it is nut M. Crapaud’s 
forte to acquire languages easily, and it és 
his forte to see things through French 
spectacles ; so that a book of travels by 
him is apt to astonish the natives. Even 
the English traveller is at some disadyan- 
tage in these wilds. A hartist, sent out 
hither by the London ‘*Graphie,’’ has for 
several years been caricaturing ‘* Ameri- 
can scenes,” from Broadway to Salt Lake, 
evidently, | should say, under the convic- 
tion that he has all the time been draw- 
ing them remarkably well. A writer in 
** Belgravia,’’ describing ** American Wa- 
tering Places,”’ that there ‘** the 
Americans seldom bathe; they do not 
walk ; they will not boat; croquet is un- 
heard of; the men hardly ever look at the 
sea before them,’’? and so on, * [am not 
exaggerating one particle,’? adds the 
writer. But the travesties of the English 
are trivial to those of the French tourist. 
Rachel's manager made a book of Ameri- 
can travel, pronouncing the Havana ho- 
tels to be immeasurably cleaner than those 
of our land, besides possessing table nap- 
kins, which, to his regret, he found that 
ours wholly lacked. Mme. Audouard, #n 
* Le Far West,’’ notices that ‘* Before 
getting sight of an American’s face you 
At the 
jire he puts them on the mantelpiece, in 


says 


always see the soles of his boots. 


the railroad ear on the back of the seat,’’ 
and so on. The lady is a friendly critic, 
but protests that this overshadowing hab- 
it of presenting the boot-sole instead of 
the face, joined with an omnipresent ** ex- 
pectoration,’’ keeps the other national 
traits mostly in eclipse; nevertheless, 


: 


generalizing as well as she could, the fair 
philosopher found ‘* American men to be 
vulgar, ignorant, and ferociously egotisti- 
American women elegant, distin- 
”? which discovery 


eal : 
guées, and intelligent ; 
enables her to offer original criticisms on 
our polities and finance. 

M. Niboyet, French Consul at Chicago, 
a most kindly critic, analyzing the virtues 
and failings of America in the Brussels 
** Nord,”’ says: ** If Americans can’t make 
novels, operas, pictures, or statues,” yet 
** they do not neglect voting; know noth- 
ing of café life or cocottes; do not loaf; 
religiously go to church’ every Sunday.”’ 
Still, they ought not to ‘* put their feet 
on tables, dispense with pocket-handker- 
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chiefs, get chronic colds from keeping 
their hats on everywhere,’ and chew to- 
bacco instead of pastilles du sérail. ** Their 
fetishism for the almighty dollar has no 
bounds. God himself, whom they nomi- 
nally adore, would pale before this idola- 
trous worship.’’? The Yankee, too, claims 
that his Missouri white wine is better 
than French champagne; ** that the mu- 
sie of his negroes—all the music he pos- 
sesses— surpasses the French school; that 
Mr. Daly has the genius of Shakespeare,” 
and so on. <A Frenchman's praise or 
blame is alike disconcerting ; granting we 
can’t make novels or statues, we blush 
to be esteemed the moral murvels and 
political M. Ni- 
boyet accounts us, and hide our mod- 
esty under the protecting blemish of 
idollartry. 

The ** Journal des Débats *’ 
since announced that it was customary In 
New York to attend both public and pri- 
vate parties in dresses hired for the oeca- 
sion, and that ‘tin marriages among the 
highest society, the bride’s wreath of 


prodigies that good 


some time 


orange-blossoms, veil, and rich toilet of 
white satin, are often hired; while in 
funerals, the undertakers let out the 
mourning garbs.’’ In those stores where 
ready-made gowns for ladies are sold, 
‘‘an assortment is kept of several hun- 
dred dresses to let, and seamstresses are 
always busy there refitting them. The 
choice toilets, like a favorite Book in 
a public library, are constantly in cir- 
culation.’’. The ** Journal des Débats”’ 
is of course grave, circumspect, and 
cautious in facts, compared with most 
Paris newspapers; is it unaccountable, 


then, that their readers regard the 
‘*highest society’? of America as ba- 


roque? 

‘he * Figaro’s*’ summary of ‘ Oncle 
Sam ”’ reveals side by side the playwright’s 
ignorance and the journalist’s knowledge 
of America. ‘ Pardon, Sardcu,”’ cries 
the latter airily, ** your title should be 
Uncle Sam—a nickname given by the 
English, in return for the epithet John 
Bull flung at them by their brethren of 
the Ohio! ’’ Delivering this brace of 
blunders with the 
‘** Figaro”? next proceeds to explain that, in 
the first 
of those 
Chicago 


orl 


great complacency, 


act, we find ourselves ** on one 
fine steamers that ply between 
and New York!” The third 
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act brings us to Newark—the leading 
watering-place, ‘* the Trouville of the 
United States ! ’’ adds the omniscient ** Fi- 
garo.”’ “Sam” typifies the American, 
with his faults and merits—‘‘ infinitely 
more faults than merits,’’ declares M. 
Sardou. His niece, Sarah, represents 
the female American, having ‘‘all the 
caustic asperities that the author’s wit 
can crowd into the character.’’ ‘The hero 
is Maryuis Robert de Rochemaure, a 
tourist and typical Frenchman, with 
whom Sarah falls dead in love; but as 
she ‘cannot repudiate the instincts of 
her race,’? when Robert tenderly declares 
his own passion, she quietly interrupts 
him, and this ** original and charming ”’ 
dialogue ensues : 

Sarah, What are you worth? 

Robert. Eh? 

Sar. I mean, are you rich? 

Rob, Ah! Yes, very rich—80,000 livres in- 
come 

Sar. Well invested ? 

Rod. In stocks, lands, and vines—but—— 

Sar, What sort—Bordeaux ? 

Rob. Yes; but, dear Sarah, I— 

Sar. Good quality? Are the crops produe- 
tive? 

Rob. That depends—one year makes up for 
the other. But, Sarah, | want to declare the 
sincerity of my love; I, etc. 


Such photographie pictures of ‘* the 
positivism of our neighbors da-bas’’—of 
the Yankee gentry, ** if gentry there be ’’— 
stir the * Figaro” toadmiration. ‘* What 
science of observation!” it cries; ‘* what 
a study of manners! What strange and 
accurate types, taken from the very life, 
depicting with vigorous stroke that queer 
society which styles itself free America, 
and whose prejudices, errors, and vices as 
far surpass those of old Europe as_ its 
giant steamboats surpass our Lilliputian 
bateaux-mouches !*’ 

Fifth Avenue, in ** Oncle Sam,’’ is the 
focus of an American political canvass. 
One candidate exhibits at his headquarters 
a learned seal, which can smoke a pipe, 
and say papa and mamma ; while for ** un 
half-penny *’ you may see the animal, 
listen to a speech from the candidate, and 


receive a ‘“‘hulktin de vote.’ But his 


rival completely beats him and the seal, 
and wins the election, by the device ex- 
plained in the following placard : 
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M. X., DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE, 
Shoemaker ! Shoemaker !! Shoemaker!!! 
Shoemaker !!!! 

The electoral people may see every day 
in Fifth Avenue the famous philanthropist 
X in his shop, where he will make up, un- 
der their eyes, two pairs of shees for the 
poor of Albany! } 





After all there must be fun in this play 
and perhaps, instead of abusing it, we 
might better mend its geography and its 
talk of ‘* half-pennies,”’ and bring it out 
at Mr. Daly’s. For, from this same 
America which V. Sardou decries as the 
land of sharp bargains, he has already re- 
ceived on his reproduced plays most lib- 
eval copyrights, to which, in the absence 
of literary treaty, he had no claim under 
the law. Let us also, I say, have ‘* Oncle 
Sam ’’—expurgated, to be sure, of Paris- 
ian indecencies; and let MM. Meilhae 
and Halévy go on with their satiric play 
of ** Jonathan,’? now suspended by Sar- 
dou’s success ; for no Parisian ** studies ”’ 
of America can be spared from burlesque 
literature. 

‘“* We Frenchmen are famous through- 
out Europe,’ once said Francisque Sar- 
cey, ** for our ignorance of foreign coun- 
tries. Geography is « neglected science 
with us, and our blunders in it are the 
laughing-stock of the world.’’ It is cer- 
tainly queer to find a novelist transla- 
ting the Frith of Forth into ‘* La pre 
muere des quatres.”’ It is also startling to 
find the ** Gaulois”’ declaring that ** that 
marvel of the New World, the Victoria 
Bridge on the St. Lawrence, extends from 
Portland in Maine to Port Sarnia on 
Lake Huron ’’—a piece of engineering to 
which the Colossus of Riodes would be a 
fly-speck. 
why, if they have an exceptional igno- 
rance of foreign scenes, ideas, and cus- 
toms, do Paris novelists and playwrights 
make these a favorite subject of satire ? 
Possibly the reason is because they are 
little hampered by a demand for facts. 
They rely on an ignorance in their pubiic 
as dense as their own, joined with an un- 
exacting popular standard of accuracy 
and justice in satire, provided wit be not 
wanting—a standard which makes smart- 
ness serve for wisdom and epigram do 
duty as philosophy. 


“. 


But the main question comes, 


Puitip QuILiBer. 


























SCIENTIFIC ADVICE TO PROVIDENCE. 
In one respect the tendency of recent 
discussion on the so-called prayer-gauge 
will be undoubtedly wholesome, and of 
which earnest religious people can have 
no cause to complain. Every step that dis- 
entangles religious feeling from intellect- 
ual error is certainly an elevation anda 
purification of the noblest part of our be- 
ing. This is obviously the direction of 
recent controversy. Its effeet must be 
more clearly to define the true sphere of 
sacred aspiration, and place prayer on 
ground that is not assailable by scientific 
criticism. The fact of the efficacy of 
prayer has not been in question in this 
discussion, but only the limitations under 
which it is to be regarded ; and intelli- 
gent religious people are coming intoagree- 
ment with the scientists, that while on 
one hand devotional feelings toward the 
Creative Power have their legitimate 
sphere and a powerful influence over the 
spirit and character of men, on the other 
hand petitions to Providence for special 
alterations in the physical order of the 
world are illegitimate and futile. It may 
be fairly assumed that the Infinite Author 
of that intricate and wonderful system of 
natural laws which science reveals is bet- 
ter capable of administering and directing 
them than a worm of the dust who can 
comprehend but the minutest part of that 
mighty system. The more a man knows 
of it, the greater is his wonder and admi- 
ration, and the less his disposition to in- 
dulge in meddlesome advice in regard to 
it; in fact, it is only the class that is 
profoundly and ostentatiously ignorant of 
the course and harmonies of nature as dis- 
played: by science that is so officious in 
its counsel to Providence that things 
had better go this way or that. We have 
said that intelligent religious people are 
at one with men of science upon this point, 
and the leading divines who have lately 
written upon the sunject plant themselves 
squarely upon scientific ground in treating 
this aspect of it. But it cannot be denied 
that there are many who believe that they 
can give the Creator excellent advice in re- 
gard to evaporation, precipitation of at- 
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mospheric mvisture, the movement of 
masses of air, and various other physical 
things which do not go to suit them ; and 
they still consider the offering of such ad- 
vice as a regular element of devotion. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has late- 
ly arraigned the divine administration 
of the weather, and called upon the 
chureh to back him in his protest. There 
has been an excessive rain-fall, attended 
by inconvenient floods and damaging in- 
undations, and his grace strongly advi- 
ses Providence to stop the mischief. Mean- 
time a hard-headed meteorologist, who, 
we cannot but think, is quite as reverent 
as the bishop, writes a letter to show that 
the Divine Ruler is probably not so much 
at fault after all. He observes, as sta- 
ted by the ** Pall Mall Gazette,”’ that ‘the 
present excess does but just restore the 
balance of our water supply, which has 
been greatly disturbed by some years of 
drought, and that, in spite of it, the deep 
wells dependent on the water-bearing 
strata show little indication of rising to 
their usual level at this time of the year. 
He remarks further that 
health of the country is most satisfactory 
—a result probably due to the cleansing 


the general 


effects of the heavy rain-fall in washing 
out the dirty places of our towns and vil- 
lages—and that probably the same benefit 
wiil follow the thorough washing of land, 


which will elear localities of endemic 
disease among cattle and sheep. Lastly, 


he refers to the mathematical certainty 
that the prevailing extreme wetness alf- 
fords us the means of providing against 
the scarcity of water which may be ex- 
pected in summer, These ideas seem to 
us to suggest merely the commencement 
of that which we shall before long find 
our best wisdom in the end, There are, 
no doubt, even now a number of people 
who seriously imagine that the laws of 
nature have been so unskilfully arranged 
that they require to be oceasionally alter- 
ed according to our own notions, to make 
them work properly, and that suddenly, 
or on emergencies, to cause more sun- 
shine here, less rain there, a breeze in- 
stead of a wind, and no storms at all ex- 
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cept when every vessel is in port and 
every man in bed, at the request of sepa- 
rate individuals or congregations, would 
be really better for the human race. 
What would follow if foolish prayers about 
the distribution of wealth and health, of 
rain and heat, of happiness and sorrow, 
were granted at once? 

** The statistical calculations concerning 
cyclones, trade winds, currents, geological 
and meteorolovical influences, which have 
been so laboriously gathered and compared 
during so many years, would be literally 
worth nothing. Skill, study, and indus- 
try would be rendered absolutely useless, 
for it would always be easier to pray that 
fields should be ploughed without work, 
that corn should grow without being 
sown, and that battered old collier boats 
should float as safely as well-built ships, 
than to give labor, industry, and skill, by 
which results could be 
There would be in fact miracles at discre- 
tion, the end of all being chaes and uni- 
versal confusion. Now, for every disaster 
there is a cause—too much cargo, want 
of pluck, of perseverance, of judginent, 
of foresight, of knowledge. When the 
French discovered that by killing the 
small birds which picked off seeds and 
fruits they multiplied insect life to a de 
structive degree, they forthwith prohibit- 
ed the shooting of small birds. In like 
manner, finding that the clearing away of 
the forests which clothed the mountain 
sides produced drought, they wisely de- 
cided to plant young trees in large quanti- 
ties.”’ 


such secured, 


SANITARY WATER PIPES. 

Ir will be remembered that in his valu- 
able lecture on water delivered at the 
Academy of Music in January, 1871, Pro- 
fessor Chandler advocated the employ- 
ment of tin-lined lead pipe in the convey- 
ance of water for household purposes, stat 
ing that water passing through this pipe 
is not perceptibly affected, while that 
passing through lead pipe is liable to take 
up a portion of the lead. As the name 
implies, tin-lined lead pipe is a pipe of 
lead enclosing another of tin, the two be- 
ing firmly united by an intervening solder 
composed of the two metals, <A firm in 
Liverpool has succeeded in combining the 
lead and tin in such a way as to render 
them in the form of a pipe perfectly homo- 
geneous, while the pipe possesses all the 
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the ductility and pliability of the lead, with 
the innocuous nature and tenacity of the tin. 
The cost of this, and of the tin-lined pipe, is 
the same, but double per ton that of ordi- 
nary lead pipe. The fact, however, thatat 
half the weight of lead pipe it will stand 
an equal bursting pressure, makes a ton 
of it go as far again, and thus brings the 
cost for a given length at an equal figure. 
Dr. Lankester of Londen, a well-known 
authority in sanitary matters, has suhject- 
ed these pipes to the action of various wa- 
ters, both distilled and natural, and finds 
that neither lead nor tin was taken up in 
any instance. 
CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS 

During the first half of last year eight 
hundred persons in this city were attack- 
ed by a single form of disease, and of the 
number, six hundred died. Physicians 
call this disorder cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis, which being interpreted means an 
inflammation of the membranes enveloping 
the brain and spinal cord. Throughout 
the Northern States it is popularly known 
as spotted ‘fever, in the South as the cold 
plague, in Europe by various technical and 
local names, and in all countries as one of 
the most deadly affections to which man- 
kind is subject. It frequently, as in the 
present instance, appears in the form of 
an epidemic, and its history is, that these 
visitations are liable to recur after longer 
or shorter intervals. Like epidemic 
diseases in general, it is no doubt largely 
preventible, and the wonder is that with 
the extraordinary fatality which has al- 
ways attended it, there has never been 
any united public demand for the investi- 
gation of its causes, or the means of stay- 
ing its spread. Butin spite of this aston- 
ishing indifference on the part of those 
who are most directly interested, physi- 
cians have obtained some important facts 
which seem to link the origin of the diffi- 
culty with overcrowding and the preva- 
lence of filth, conditions which at all 
times are too common in cities and towns, 
but which; with a stupid blindness to his 
own best interests, man is forever tolerat- 
ing. The evidence that cases of this 
disease originate, partly at least, through 
the operation of causes that lie within 
our reach, though not as full as could be 
wished, is still very convincing. Of th: 
any one may satisfy himself by consulting 
the admirable ‘tittle work of Dr. Meredith 
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Clymer, of this city, on cerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis, in which, after treating in a briet 
way of the history, geographical distribu- 
tion, symptoms, modes of treatment, mor- 
tality, ete., of the affection, he takes up, 
not only in the body of the work, but ina 
recently added appendix, the question of 
causation. The facts contained in this 
part of the book are worth many times its 
whole cost, and deserve to be in the pos- 
session of every household in the land, as 
the lesson they convey is of universal ap- 
plication. We have space for but a sin- 
gle extract. 

Regarding the epidemic of 1872 in New 
York Dr. Clymer says: ‘* At the time of 
the outbreak of the epidemic there had 
heen a long drought, and the rainfall had 
been less during the last three months of 
1871 than in the same period of time for 
some years. The streets and avenues 
were in a filthy condition; in all, but 
particularly in those wards which became 
the chief nests of cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis there were large collections of gar- 
bage, and, necessarily, a great deal of 
vegetable and. animal decomposition. A 
peculiar and disagreeable odor and taste 
in the Croton water during the winter and 
spring had been noticed and commented 
on. An increase of the commen zymotic 
diseases had been reported to the Health 
Department. Thé long-lasting drought 
bad been favorable to the contamination 
of the springs and wells by the products 
of vegetable and animal decomposition. 
The continued absence of rain in the city 
favored the exhalation of noxious gases 
from the heaps of decaying vegetable and 
animal matter, promoted evaporation from 
the deep soil, and hindered the prop- 
er flushing of the sewers. The chief 
nests of the epidemic were in those 
districts in which the original water- 
courses had been damned by the filling up 
of the streets and avenues, and over the 
adjoining water-saturated land. Most of 
the cases of the disease were grouped on 
and about the made land, originally 
marshes, One of the most striking exam- 
ples is in Collect Place, a swampy spot in 
the Fourth Ward. Basements over these 
marshy places are neverdry, and the walls 
are often covered with cryptogams. 

**In those districts where these factors 
were absent, the elected haunts were 
densely-populated tenement dwellings, in 
which the house drainage was inva:iably 
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found in bad condition. The part played 
by the diffusion of foul sewer gases in fa- 
voring the development of the disease 
would seem, by the collected evidence, to 
be unquestionable.” 

Dr. Morris writes: ‘ Wherever we 
have carefully examined the local condi- 
tions, it has been found that the drainage 
of the premises has been faulty, or that 
the immediate surroundings have present- 
ed such conditions as must necessarily 
give rise to some form of disease—cellars 
containing decomposed or decomposing 
vegetables, garbage, or other filth, in a 
putrefactive condition, and privy vaults 
located beneath sleeping-rooms, windows 
in cul-de-sacs, where there were no free 
currents of air. The most usual defects 
were with house 
These cases are not confined to 


discovered connected 
drainage. 
the abode of the dirty, squalid, and poor, 
but houses of a better class, with brown- 
stone fronts, have furnished their victims. 
There can be no doubt that overcrowding, 
with its attendant evils, accumulations of 
ordure, refuse, and various kinds of filth, 
absence of a proper supply of pure fresh 
air, and personal neglect, invite and ag- 
gravate certain epidemic tendencies, and, 
consequently, we find on examination of 
the map indicating the localities where 
cerebro-spinal meningitis has prevailed, 
that the largest proportion is to be found 
where these conditions obtain. In wards 
where the population is very dense, and 
live under these unfavorable influences, 
there have been many more cases than in 
other wards with better hygienic sur- 
roundings.”’ 

IS INTELLECTUAL LABOR A TRANS- 

FORMATION OF HEAT ? 

In the course of a very able essay on 
Pulmonary Respiration and Animal Heat, 
M. Ch. Blondeau incidentally considers 
this question, and answers it in the 
negative. Brain work, says he, is ac- 
companied by phenomena much the same 
as those attending manual labor. The 
tension of the brain, no less than the ten- 
sion of the muscles, gives ris¢ to heat, as 
may be ascertained without a thermome- 
ter. When a man is deeply intent on 


writing or thinking, his cireulation grows 
more rapid; the arteries pulsate with 
increased force, and the brow is sometimes 
covered with perspiration ; in short, it is 
clear that the nervous excitement under 
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which he labors produces in his body a 
great amount of heat. Are we to suppose 
that thought is the result of this develop- 
ment of heat, and that it will gain in 
force in proportion to the heat generated? 
We do not believe that any such relation 
subsists between heat and intellectual 
phenomena, and propose a physical in- 
terpretation for the increase of tempera- 
ture accompanying cerebral action, which 
appears to be more rational. The tension 
of the nervous system, and in particular 
of the encephalic ass, produces a kind of 
paralysis of the great sympathetic nerve. 
The functions of nutrition are retarded, 
but at the same time there occurs a dilata- 
tion of the bloodvessels, and consequently 
an increased afflux of blood, which is 
diffused in great quantity through the 
entire system. The result is, a sufficiency 
of heat to facilitate the play of the or- 
gans ; and then the mind is left free to 
give itself up to the subjects which en- 
gross it. The heat which is felt while the 
brain is active renders thinking easier, 
but has no part in the conception or crea- 
tion of the works of the intellect. This 
view of the increased circulation accoim- 
panying intellectual labor is confirmed by 
the results which we observe flowing from 
excessive brain work, namely, heaviness, 
trouble in the head, which can only be 
accounted for by a flow of blood to that 
region ; then, if in spite of this admoni- 
tion one continues still to work, the con- 
sequence generally is cerebral congestion, 
or apoplexy, caused by protracted tension 
of the brain, 


REMAINS OF THE POLISHED STONE AGE, 

A MEMOIR was read at the Brussels Con- 
gress by M. de Baye on the grottos of Coi- 
zard and Courjeonnet, department of the 
Marne, France. A number of grottos are 
artificially scooped out in a mountain side, 
which were used for tombs in the polished 
stone age, having previously served for 
dwelling places. They were closed up 
with stones held together by means of 
some kind of cement, and most of them 
have remained closed ever since the bodies 
were interred. All the articles found in 
these grottus belong to the polished stone 
age, ax may very clearly be seen from the 
hatchets with hafts found near most of 
the skulls. The most interesting portion 
of this paper, however, was where it 
treated of the sculptures in bas-relief on 
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the walls of the grottos, representing 
hatchets with their hafts, and alse haman 
forms very rudely chiselled, which the 
writer supposes to represent gods. If 
these grottos do really belong to the 
period assigned for them by M. de Baye, 
this is a highly important discovery. 


MICROSCOPIC EXACTITUDE. 

Accorpine to the ‘ Scientific Ameri- 
can,’ President Barnard has lately re- 
ceived from Prussia a microscopic test 
plate, far exceeding in the fineness of its 
ruling any instrument of the kind hither- 
to produced. The scale on this plate ex- 
tends over about one-filtieth of an inch, 
and is divided into twenty test bands, or 
series of parallel lines. The number of 
lines in a band varies from 3,000 to 240,- 
000 to the square inch, the latter number 
being precisely double the number ever 
before engraved on the same space. ‘The 
price of the plate was two hundred dol- 
lars, and the manufacturer, Norbert, is 
prepared to give even finer rulings still, 
if desired, or if these can be made prac- 
tically useful. Even with 120,000 to the 
inch, but few microscopists are able to 
discern or resolve the lines, owing to the 
difficulty of lighting the plate, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the minutest 
lines of President Barnard’s new plate 
can be resolved. 


GUARANA. 

Tuts is the name of a popular beverage 
which the natives of Brazil prepare from 
the fruit of a small climbing shrub that 
grows chiefly in the northern part of that 
country, and on the banks of the Amazon. 
The essential principle of this fruit is 
identical with caffeine, and its composi- 
tion in other respects is strikingly similar 
to that of tea and coffee. An analysis by 
Trommsdorf shows that it contains caffe- 
ine, 4; green oil, 3.5; resinous oleagi- 
nous matter, 2.5; tannic acid and salts, 
40; starch and gum, 16; vegetable fibre, 
30. Stenhouse, in some eases, found 5.7 
per cent. of caffeine. It is thus seen to he 
very much richer in this important ingre- 
dient than either coffee or tea, the former 
rarely containing more than one or the 
latter more than two per cent. of caffeine. 

During the months of October and No- 
vember the fruit is gathered, peeled, 
dried, reduced to powder, and made into 
a paste with water, when it is ready for 
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use. If not overdricd, the color of this 
preparation is a light chocolate, and it 
also has a pleasant flavor, which is said to 
linger long in the mouth. With cold wa- 
ter and a little sugar it forms an excellent 
beverage, or it may be eaten in the solid 
state like the preparations of chocolate. 
It is also employed by the natives in a 
form known as guarana bread. As com- 
monly prepared it admits of being trans- 
ported without suffering deterioration, 
resisting alike the sun’s heat, intense 
cold, humidity, and putrefaction. 
Mantegazza, writing of the effects of 
the beverage, says: ‘* Between breakfast 
and dinner, in the warm days of June and 
July, there is not a beverage more health- 
ful and refreshing than a fresh cup of gua- 
rana. After drinking it one feels rein- 
vigorated, having ina measure partaken 
at once of food and drink.” It has been 
used medicinally both as a remedy for 
headache and as an astringent, but its ef- 
fects are only transient. Like other mem- 
bers of its class, giuarana is not without 
its dangers. In large doses it produces 
exhilaration, convulsive inquietude, exal- 
tation of intelligence, wakefulness, slight 
diminution of pulse, and want of appetite. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF TOBACCO. 

A HIGHLY important series of experi- 
ments has been made by two German phy- 
sicians, Vogl and Eulenberg, with a view 
accurately to determine the physiological 
action of tobacco. Their researches had 
reference first to the action of those bases 
of tokacco which are volatilized at a teth- 
perature lower than 160 deg., and then to 
those volatilizable between 160 deg. and 
250 deg. It was found that the action of 
ail these bases was identical with that 
of nigotine, producing contraction of the 
pupil, labored respiration, convulsions, 
and death. When taken into the stom- 
ach they produce their effects more speed- 
ily than when subcutaneously injected ; 
though even in the latter case they are 
not so instantaneous as nicotine. The 
lungs and air-passages of animals experi- 
mented upon were found, on post mortem 
examination, to be greatly congested. 
Messrs. Vogl and Eulenberg attribute to 
the pyridine and picoline bases, and not 
to nicotine, the painful symptoms of the 
novice in smoking, as also the poisonous 
effects of tobacco-juice when swallowed. 
The fact that stronger tobacco can be used 
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in the shape of cigars than in the pipe, is 
explained by this, that there are more of 
the volatile bases in the smoke from the 
latter, Pyridine is very volatile and stu- 
pefying, and: exists in pipe smoke abun- 
dantly, while in cigar smoke but little of 
it is found, though collidine is there in 
considerable quantity. In the course of 
their experiments the writers compared 
the action of these buses with that of the 
bases of other plants used for smoking, 
dandelion, willow wood, and stramonium. 
None of these, however, except willow 
wood, contracted the pupil. From these 
results Messrs. Vogl and Eulenberg con- 
clude that the different effects of opium 
smoking are due to a difference in the 
proportion of the bases produced by eum- 
bustion. 


THE TARANTULA, 

Tuts species of spider, according to a 
writer in ** Chambers’s Journal,”’ is very 
abundant on our southwestern frontier, 
where it is more dreaded even than the 
attlesna ke, which also flourishes there in 
great numbers. fn this region the taran- 
tula grows to the size of half'a large wal- 
nut, being thick and rounded something 
like the half shell. Provided with eight 
legs, and covered with long hair, it is de- 
scribed as ugly and disgusting in the last 
degree. ‘* This is an enemy,’’ remarks 
the writer, ‘‘against whom none can 
guard, and for whose bite no remedy has 
Such alarm do they in- 


, 


been discovered. 
spire, that I have known a large party of 
men who had camped out all through a 
snake country, and through the midst of 
hostile Indians, driven from a desirable 
position by discovering that tarantulas in- 
fested the spot.”? The poison proceeding 
from their bite acts as quickly as that of 
the rattlesnake, and they are much more 
dangerous, because, attracted by a light, 
they frequently make their way into 
tents unobserved by the occupants. Their 
bite sometimes causes death, and even if 
a person survives after being bitten, he 
never fully recovers, and is likely to carry 
the scar for life. 


POISONOUS ACTION OF PUTRID BLOOD, 

In a paper read before the Paris Acad- 
emy of Medicine, M. Davaine describes 
some experiments made on various of the 
lower animals with septiceemie blood, 
which yielded some very startling results. 
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dlood taken from an animal that had been 
previously poisoned by the injection of pu- 
trefied blood into its circulation, was in- 
jected under the skin of another animal 
that was healthy, its blood in turn being 
used to poison a third,and soon. The re- 
sult was an enormous increasein the inten- 
sity of the poison at each succeeding pas- 
sage through an otherwise healthy animal. 
This became so tremendous that, to quote 
the effect of the last passage, the blood of 
the rabbit killed by the ten millionth part 
of a drop, was injected into five rabbits in 
doses of the one hundred millionth, the 
billionth, the ten billionth, the one hun- 
dred billionth, and the trillionth of a 
drop. All died within twenty-five hours. 
M. Davaine operated upon rabbits and 
guinea-pigs. Similar experiments on 
larger animals, such as the dog and the 
horse, have, in the hands‘of other observ- 
ers, given only negative results. 


PRIMITIVE MAN, 

At the recent meeting of the new 
French Association, a very interesting pa- 
per was read by M. Bocca on the ** Condi- 
tion and Civilization of the Troglodytes 
of the Eyzies,’’ the race whose remains 
were lately discovered on the banks of the 
Veziere, in the department of the Dor- 
dogne. These contemporaries of the 
mammoth lived chiefly by hunting and 
fishing ; they knew how to produce and 
employ fire; and made their clothing of 
the skins of animals, sewing the parts to- 
gether by means of needles and awls of 
bone. In certain districts the troglo- 
dytes had arms which showed a certein 
amount of progress, axes of worked flint, 
and harpoons made of wood and bone, but 
no indications of any kind of pottery 
have been found; in the caverns have 
been discovered bones with ornaments 
scratched and, in some cases, carved upon 
them. Among the latter objects are 
horns of the reindeer pierced with holes, 
which are conjectured to have been scep- 
tres or batons of the chiefs. The hollow 
bones and skulls of animals found in the 
same caves are all broken, which seems 
to prove that these early races were fond 
of brains and marrow. The skulls of 
these troglodytes present certain indica- 
tions of ferocity, but they are not like 
those of the ape, the brain case exhibiting 
a certain amount of superior development. 
The inference from all these facts is, that 
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these men were savages, but in a state of 
partial civilization, having at their dispo- 
sal abundant food and consequently leis- 
ure, applying themselves to the arts, and 
already exhibiting the perfectibility of 
the race. 


SAND-ENGRAVING ON GLASS. 

Ir is proposed to substitute for steam or 
blast power the simple force of gravita- 
tion, in the process of engraving glass 
with sand, one of the most interesting in- 
ventions of our time. The sand or emery 
powder is put in a hopper, near the ceil- 
ing of the room. From the hopper de- 
scends a small tube about eight feet long. 
This is all the apparatus required for the 
process. ‘The sand falls down through the 
tube upon the glass plate to be engraved. 
The design is cut with the utmost nice- 
ty and beauty in a few minutes. The 
portion of the glass surface not to be en- 
graved is protected by paper pasted over 
it, or by a varnish of some kind. The 
sand or emery may be used over and over 
again. 

DYEING WITH INDIGO. 

A piscovery of considerable interest 
for the art of dyeing has recently been 
made by M. Schiitzenberger, of the Paris 
Chemical Society, and his colleague F. de 
Lalande. In the usual method of dyeing 
blue with indigo, « solution of white or 
reduced indigo is employed, in some al- 
kaline fluid. On exposure to the air, 
goods treated with this solution become 
biue, owing to the oxidation of the dye. 
The waste attending this process is very 
great. But Schiitzenberger and Lalande 
find that in connection with alkalis or al- 
kaline bodies the hydrosulphite of soda 
very readily reduces indigo ata high or 
ata low temperature. Thus a blue color 
may be given to fabries without having 
recourse to oxidation, a saving is effected 
of over 50 per cent. of indigo, ana fur- 
thermore goods may be dyed indigo and 
other colors at once. This method is in 
actual operation at Rouen. 


On some German railways the carriages 
are heated, without stoves or hot water 
pipes, by the use of a composite fuel, 
which smoulders slowly, being placed in 
an iron vessel, which is enclosed in a copper 


box, hermetically sealed. In case of acci- 
dent all danger of fire is thus obviated. 
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The contrivance will yield a steady sup- 
ply of heat, for twenty-four hours, without 
recharging. 


Quinine is rapidly giving place to Eu- 
calyptus globulus in the treatment of ma- 
jJarions fevers in the island of Mauritius. 
During the hot season these fevers are 
very prevalent there, and this substance 
given in the form of an infusion of the 
leaves, is said to be quite as effective in 
treating them as quinine, and far less ex- 
pensive. 


A writer in Hardwicke’s ‘Science 
Gossip,”’ tells of a combined attack ona 
cat made by a small troop of sparrows. 
After tormenting their enemy and oblig- 
ing him to retreat from the field, the vic- 
tors retired, all save one, who pursued the 
fugitive into the house, and furced him to 
take refuge beneath a bed. 


Two well authenticated cases are quoted 
in a late number of the ‘* Doctor,” in 
which belladonna, in large doses, proved 
an effectual antidote to the poisonous ac- 
tion of opium. 


Dr. Barty Tuxg, at a late meeting of 
the Edinburgh Medico Chirurgical Society, 
exhibited the skull of a congenital epilep- 
tic idiot, which had a cranial capacity of 
112 cubic inches—95 cubic inches being 
the average among the healthy. The 
brain weighed sixty ounces, or only four 
ounces less than thut of Cuvier. ‘The 
skull was misshapen and the brain de- 
formed. 


Some years since a company commenced 
to bore an oil well at Cumberland, Mary- 
land, and tapped a subterranean reservoir 
of combustible gas; this being ignited by 
accident, continued to burn for about two 
years. Another company now own the 
well, and use the gas for the manufacture 
of carbon. The gas is allowed to burn 
against plates of soapstone, and the soot 
is scraped off these by an ingenious me- 
chanical contrivance. The carbon is used 
fur the manufacture of ink. 


Proressor Lanciey, of the Alleghany 
Observatory, has in the ‘*‘ American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts,’ a paper on 
‘¢ Blectric Time Signals,’ in which he ad- 
vocates a uniform time for the entire 
United States, or at least for all our lines 
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of railroad. The author explains fully 
the system of electric time signals now in 
operation, and points out the differences 
‘existing between the apparatus employed 
at his observatory and that at Greenwich. 
Already the Alleghany Observatory sup- 
plies uniform time to the watchmakers of 
Pittsburg and to the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral and the Pittsburg and Chicago rail- 
roads. The general adoption of this sys- 
tem would prove of immense benefit to the 
mercantile and travelling public. 


Dr. Brown-Sequarp tells of a patient 
of his who invariably falls into a state of 
complete motor impotence after exercising 
the muscles for any length of time. Thus 
if he continues eating over twenty min- 
utes he loses all power of mastication, and 
this loss of power even passes over from 
the muscles exercised to others. 


Tue liability of iron rails to break in 
cold weather is usually attributed to the 
action of frost on the metal itself, but M. 
Caron, a Frenchman, denies that good 
iron is made brittle by cold. The reason 
why rails break more frequently in win- 
ter than in summer is, according to him, 
due to the rigidity of the ground and ties. 
If the rail happens to be raised a little 
above the grade lines by the action of 
frost, and a locomotive then strikes it 
with a force of twenty-five tons, at a point 
where it must find a bearing, it will 
break, frost or no frost. 


A PREPARATION Of starch has been pat- 
ented in England, the application of 
which to any kind of light garments, 
makes them uninflammable. This starch 
is not poisonous, contains neither alum 
nor soda, and does no injury to the colors 
of the fabric. Muslin fabrics stiffened 
with it merely char when held over a 
burning lamp, but give no flame. 


A FOREIGN medical journal states that 
bullock’s blood is now in great vogue in 
Paris as a remedy for anemia and 
phthisis. Persons of all ranks and ages 
and of both sexes, may be seen every 
morning thronging the shambles, to drink 
the foaming, reeking blood of oxen. 
Young ladies prefer it to cod liver oil, and 
swallow it with a gusto. For more fasti- 
dious patients an extract is prepared in 
tke shape of pills. Of course many cures 
are reported. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


‘* THORWALDSEN, HIS Lirk AND Works.” 
By Eugene Plon. ‘Translated by I. M. 
Luyster. Boston: 1873. 

Schlegel was inclined to claim Thor- 
waldsen as one of the glories of Germany, 
for two reasons, neither of which is well- 
founded—that he spoke its language like 
a native, and that his culture was wholly 
German. The great sculptor never saw 
Germany till he was fifty years old, and 
his culture was that of Scandinavian 
genius disciplined by the study of priuci- 
ples and methods derived from the antique. 
He began his career in Rome, at a time 
when the restoration of true cesthetic the- 
ories was complete; a restoration due in 
great part to the profound analysis and 
learned exposition devoted by Winckel- 
mann to the ideas of the Greeks as inter- 
preted in the remains of their art. But 
there is nothing characteristically German 
about Winckelmann’s writings, which are 
clear in conception, precise in deduction, 
and firm, if subtle in theory. It is easy 
to understand how the pure philosophic 
substance of their teachings may have 
been modified by the different minds they 
contributed to nourish. Among Thor- 
waldsen’s contemporaries, formed by the 
same influences, Canova could not rise from 
delicacy and finish to grandeur ; his work 
remained Franco-[Italian, with a classic 
flavor. Cornelius and Kaulbach let their 
German temperament carry their pencil 
hy preference into the region of symbol- 
ismandallegory. But Thorwaldsen never 
lost the simple, strong genius of the Scan- 
dinavian race; his conceptions are gran- 
diose but precise, his figures original and 
free while thoroughly honest and pure in 
detail, and his broad, true treatment avoids 
excessive refinement on the one hand and 
shows no trace of the mystic or grotesque 
on the other. 

Thorwaldsen’s father carved the figure- 
heads of vessels at Copenhagen for a liv- 
ing, and in helping him the boy’s chisel 
had learned to strike out such lines, that 
at the age of eleven he seemed to deserve 
a better kind of training for art. After 
several years’ study in the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts, he began to suceeed in com- 


petitions for drawing and bas-reliefs ; and 
at length in his twenty-third year gained 
the great gold medal of the Academy. 
This honor brought with it the modest 
advantage of an annual pension of two 
hundred and fifty dollars for three years, 
to defray the expenses of travelling and 
of pecuniary aid until the term of his pre- 
decessor’s pension should expire. He 
reached Rome at last in 1797, and did not 
return to Denmark for twenty-three years. 

The first of these years were devoted to 
study and to making copies from the an- 
tique. His sense of his deficiences is pic- 
turesquely expressed. ‘* The snow that I 
had in my eyes begins to melt away.” 
Yet he was poor, and during those troubled 
days of foreign invasion and domestic com- 
motion, he added to his slender means by 
figure-drawing for the landscapes of an 
English painter. His first great work 
was the statue of Jason, a noble figure, 
conceived after the Greek idea in the treat- 
ment of heroes as beings between men and 
gods, and executed in what Canova called 
a new and lofty style. But his first tri- 
umph seemed destined to be his farewell 
to Italy. Want pressed him, his casts 
and furniture had all been sold and his 
trunks packed for departure, when the 
accidental delay of a day changed his for- 
tunes. In the interval the English banker, 
Hope, chancing to see the grand Jason, 
commissioned him to put it into marble, 
and generously added one-third to the 
price asked by the seulptor. It is not 
creditable to Thorwaldsen that his grati- 
tude should have slumbered for sixteen 
years, and that the statue was only finish- 
ed after Mr. Hope had placed the matter, 
as a business demand, in the hands of his 
Roman bankers, the Torlorixas. Both 
they and the artist, however, seem to have 
acquitted themselves with a good grace in 
the delicate business at last, and the Eng- 
lish amateur received interest on his long 
loan in the form of two marble bas-reliefs 
and three busts. 

There was some excuse for the later 
years of this delay in the incessant activity 
employed in ‘‘ the infinite number of other 
works hehad begun and finished,’’ as Mr. 
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Hope complains, but his neglect to set 
about the commission at once was due to 
a state of listlessness and languor into 
which he fell, occasioned partly by ma- 
larial disease, partly by fever of a more 
intense and irregular nature. Thorwald- 
sen at this period formed a connection 
with a Roman girl of common station, de- 
serving of ** the warmest colors of Gior- 
gione’s pallet,’’ unlike him in tastes, un- 
worthy of him in character, and jealous, 
violent, and unreasonable to a degree 
that made her control over his affections a 
burden to him for many years. His bio- 
grapher touches with discreet lightness on 
this passage in his life. It is less excused 
by the plea of the custom of the country, 
than redeemed by the care Thorwaldsen 
gave to the education and settlement in 
life of his daughter. Nor need he have 
gone s9 far as to outdo at Rome what the 
Romans did. This liaison did not prevent 
him from forming another attachment for 
a beautiful Viennese visiting Rome, nor 
interfere with his engagement to an Eng- 
lish lady of excellent character and posi- 
tion, which he ended, though “ greatly 
distressed at the wrong he had done her,’’ 
with a suddenness that does little credit to 
his constancy. Thorwaldsen never mar- 
ried, but was always fond of society, and 
a great favorite with women, many of 
whom were among his most sincere and 
serviceable friends. 

Two years after Mr. Hope's timely visit, 
Thorwaldsen had become very popular, 
and was named as sharing with Canova 
preéminence among the sculptors at 
Rome. Canova himself said of Thor- 
waldsen, on seeing the Adonis, modelled 
in 1808 for the Prince of Bavaria, the only 
statue wrought wholly by his own hands, 
‘* He is a divine man,” and after a pause, 
‘** but it isa pity I am no longer young.”’ 
Commissions came to him from all parts 
of Europe, and for subjects of every de- 
scription. Colossal statues, baptismal 
fonts, mythological groups, sepulchral 
monuments, bas-reliefs for galleries and 
churches, kept his powers and his time 
constantly employed. The grand colossal 
frieze, ‘‘ The entry of Alexander the Great 
into Babylon,” belongs to the year 1812. 
It was designed to ornament the Quirinal 
Palace, on the occasion of an expected 
visit from the French Emperor, and only 
three months were allowed for its comple- 
tion. The first copy in marble was made 
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for Napoleon, at the price of sixty-four 
thousand dollars, half of which only was 
paid before the Emperor’s downfall, and 
the remaining half of course refused by 
the Bourbons. This, too, is the period of 
the execution of the charming, well-known 
medallions, ‘* Night and Morning,” as well 
as of the Hebe, the famous Venus, 
a study from more than thirty different 
models, and of the remarkable restoration 
of the Aigina marbles, now in the Mu- 
nich Glyptothek. Byron’s bust in 1817 
did not content the poet. The sculptor 
begged him to drop his affected expression 
of misery ; but he declared, as Andersen 
says, ‘* This face is not mine. I look far 
more unhappy than that.” 

Leaving Rome in 1819, Thorwaldsen 
visited Lucerne to execute the monument 
raised by the Swiss in honor of the devoted 
Guard of Louis XVI. The colossal lion 
was studied from the antique, the sculptor 
never having seen the living animal. At 
Copenhagen he was received with enthu- 
siasm and overwhelmed with commissions. 
Those from the government included the 
public buildings susceptible of sculptural 
decoration, and particularly the metro- 
politan church of Our Lady. The series 
of friezes that embellish nearly every part 
of this church contain almost all Thor- 
waldsen’s works upon religious subjects. 
Among them are the ‘‘ Preaching of St. 
John,”’ the ‘* Entry into Jerusalem,”’ with 
the colossal Christ, so sharply criticised 
by the school of Overbeck, and the Twelve 
Apostles, less like saints and martyrs, it 
has been said, than philosophers and 
sages. On his return by way of Germany 
he took the bust of Alexander of Russia, 
at Warsaw, and also designed a monu- 
ment to Copernicus. The arrangements 
for the execution of the equestrian statue 
of Prince Poniatowski were made too 
at this time. The history of this statue is 
singular. At first it seemed as ifthe work, 
like the Jason, would never be done, 
and afterward it became almost a ques- 
tion whether it ever had been done, 
or at least whether it remains in existence. 
The Polish committee grew urgent, then 
angry, at the delay. When completed, 
after seven years, it was still two years 
longer on its way to Warsaw, and one 
more before its casting in bronze was fin- 
ished. The hand of Russia lay too heavy 
on Poland in 1830 to permit the inaugura- 
tion of a Polish hero’s effigy, and the 
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statue was kept out of sight. Nor is it 
even now certainly known whether it was 
melted down and recast into cannon, or 
whether it was taken apart and given to 
Paskiewitch, who subdued Poland again 
in 1831, and erected to ornament his 
country seat under the name of St. 
George. 

Thorwaldsen’s second residence in Rome 
continued for eighteen years. It was, if 
possible, more industriously employed than 
the former one. Besides the great works 
already mentioned in progress, each day 
brought a new order, and his artistic fan- 
cies and spontaneous efforts were innu- 
merable. More than forty assistants, some 
of whom afterward became famous, aided 
him as pupils or workmen at this time. 
The most interesting passage in this part 
of his biography relates to the intrigues 
and controversies in which he became in- 
volved with regard to the monument of 
Pius VIL. Cardinal Consalvi, the nego- 
tiator of the Concordat with Napoleon, 
left by his will the sum of twenty thou- 
sand crowns for the erection of a mauso- 
leum to the Pope in the church of St. 
Peter, and designated Canova, and in 
case of his death Thorwaldsen, as the 
sculptor. The death of the Pope, as well 
as that of Canova, occurred before the 
Cardinal’s ; and the latter, anticipating 
the time fixed by his own will, sent for 
Thorwaldsen to undertake the work,: to 
the great displeasure of the artist’s ene- 
mies, and the astonishment of the Catho- 
lies inRome. ‘Themonument was sketch- 
ed, altered, begun, and again interrupted 
by the death of the Cardinal himself, and 
the performance of a commission given to 
Thorwaldsen for his monument also, 
which is placed in the Pantheon. That 
of Pius VII. was at last completed, but 
intolerance and jealousy thwarted and de- 
lav od its erection, and it was not until! 
Leo XII. himself gave a proof of his offi- 
cial approval by visiting the sculptor in 
person, that all difficulties were surmount- 
ed, and the monument erected in St. 
Peter's seven years after the commission 
had been given. During the same time 
Thorwaldsen was employed upon a monu- 
ment to Byron, the fate of which caused 
as much intolerant discussion on the Pro- 
testant side. ‘The marbles fay in a vault 
of the London custom house for ten years, 
until Trinity College offered a home in its 
library for the monument which it was 
thought would desecrate the Abbey. 
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Tn 1838 Thorwaldsen returned again to 
Copenhagen, where the remainder of his 
life was spent, excepting a short visit to 
Rome in 1841. Honors were lavished on 
him when he arrived, and attentions, 
some interested, some curious, and some 
sincere, continued to surround him. His 
activity had no rest—he planned new 
works while completing those already be- 
gun and arranging the museum that was 
to receive hissculptures. It contains now 
more than six hundred of them. His cor- 
respondenee and social duties were com- 
mitted wholly to his secretary and his 
servant, to arrange at their will. Huis 
studio was open to all visitors, and his 
strong face and picturesque figure were as 
well known in the streets of Copenhagen 
as his public monuments. The biograph- 
er does not attempt to disguise that par- 
simony and suspicion took something 
away from the respect due to his old age ; 
but his friends were all who were worth 
having as friends, and the honor in which 
his countrymen held him increased with 
years. He died with scarcely a warning, 
at the age of seventy-four, in 1844, and 
four years later his body was laid in the 
vault in the centre of the museum that 
bears his name. 

The biography is written in a simple 
and agreeable style, with a few anecdotes 
of Thorwaldsen’s contemporaries, though 
it is too strictly confined to himself and 
his works to admit the variety that might 
have enlivened it from this source. The 
second part is devoted to an elaborate and 
instructive criticism of his methods and 
ideas in art, and of his several works, 
which is made more than usually clear by 
the aid of the many inserted engravings in 
little : anda valuable descriptive catalogue 
closes the volume. But this part of the 
book requires a more extended notice 
than our present space admits, 





‘*MrpptemarcnH. A Study of Provin- 
cial Life.’? By George Eliot. William 
Blackwood & Sons: Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. 1872. 

‘* Middlemarch ”’ is at once one of the 
strongest and one of the weakest of Eng- 
lish novels. Its predecessors as they ap- 
peared might have been described in the 
same terms; *‘ Romola,”’ is especially a rare 
masterpiece, but the least entratnant of 
masterpieces. ‘‘ Romoia ’’ sins by excess 
of analysis ; there is too much description 
and too little drama ; too much reflection 
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(all certainly of a highly imaginative sort) 
and too little creation. Movement lin- 
gers in the story, and with it attention 
stands still in the reader. The error in 
‘* Middlemarch ”’ is not precisely of a sim- 
ilar kind, but it is equally detrimental to 
the total aspect of the work. We can 
well remember how keenly we wondered, 
while its earlier chapters unfolded them- 
selves, what turn in the way of form the 
story would take—that of an organized, 
moulded, balanced composition, gratify- 
ing the reader with a sense of design and 
construction, or a mere chain of episodes, 
broken into accidental lengths and un- 
conscious of the influence of a plaa. We 
expected the actual result, but for the 
sake of English imaginative literature 
which, in this line is rarely in need of ex- 
amples, we hoped for the other. If it had 
come we should have had the pleasure of 
reading, what certainly would have seem- 
ed to us in the immediate glow of atten- 
tion, the first of English novels. But that 
pleasure has still to hover between pros- 
pect and retrospect. ‘* Middlemarch ”’ is 
a treasure-house of details, but it is an 
indifferent whole. . 

Our objection may seem shallow and 
pedantic, and may even be represented as 
a complaint that we have had the less 
given us rather than themore. Certainly 
the greatest minds have the defects of 
their qualities, and as George Eliot’s 
mind is preéminently contemplative and 
analytic, nothing is more natural than 
that her manner should be discursive 
and expansive. ‘ Concentration’? would 
doubtless have deprived us of many of 
the best things in the book—of Peter 
Featherstone’s srrotesquely expectant leg- 
atees, of Lydgate’s medical rivals, and of 
Mary Garth’s delightful family. The au- 
thor’s purpose was to be a generous rural 
historian, and this very redundancy of 
touch, born of abundant reminiscence, is 
one of the greatest charms of her work. It 
is as if her memory was crowded with an- 
tique figures, to whom for very tenderness 
she must grant anappearance, Her novel 
is a picture —vast, swarming, deep-color- 
ed, crowded with episodes, with vivid im- 
ages, with lurking master-strokes, with 
brilliant passages of expression; and as 
such we may freely accept it and enjoy it. 
It is not compact, doubtless; but when 
wasa panorama compact? And yet, nom- 
inally, ‘‘ Middlemarch ” has a definite 
subject—the subject indicated in the elo- 
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quent preface. An ardent young girl was 
to have been the central figure, a young girl 
framed for a larger moral life than cir- 
cumstance often affurds, yearning for a 
motive for sustained spiritual effort 
and only wasting her ardor and soiling 
her wings against the meanness of op- 
portunity. The author, in other words, 
proposed to depict the career of an ob- 
scure St. Theresa. Her success has been 
great, in spite of serious drawbacks. 
Dorothea Brooks is a genuine creation, 
and a most remarkable one when we con- 
sider the delicate material in which she is 
wrought. George Eliot’s men are gen- 
erally so much better than the usual 
trowsered offspring of the female fancy, 
that their merits have perhaps oversha- 
dowed those of her women. Yet her he- 
roines have always been of an exqusite 
quality, and Dorothea is only that perfect 
flower of conception of which her prede- 
cessors were the less unfolded blossoms. 
An indefinable moral elevation is the 
sign of these admirable creatures; and 
of the representation of this quality in its 
superior degrees the author seems to have 
in English fiction a monopoly. To render 
the expression of a soul requires a cun- 
ning hand; hyt we seem to look straight 
into the unfathomable eyes of the beauti- 
ful spirit of Dorothea Brooks. She ex- 
hales a sort of aroma of spiritual sweet- 
ness, and we believe in her as in a woman 
we might providentially meet some fine 
day when we should find ourselves doubt- 
ing of the immortality of the soul. By 
what unerring mechanism this effect is 
produced—whether by fine strokes or 
broad ones, by description or by narration, 
we can hardly say; it is. certainly the 
the great achievement of the book. Dor- 
othea’s career is, however, but an epi- 
sode, and though doubtless in intention, 
not distinctly enough in fact, the central 
one. The history of Lydgate’s menage, 
which shares honors with it, seems rather 
to the reader to carry off the lion’s share. 
This is certainly a very interesting story, 
but on the whole it yields in dignity to 
the record of Dorothea’s unresonant 
woes. The ‘‘love-problem,’’ as the au- 
thor calls it, of Mary Garth, is placed ona 
rather higher level than the reader wil- 
lingly grants it, To the end we care less 
about Fred Viney than appears to be ex- 
pected of us. In so far as the writer's 
design has been to reproduce the total 
sum of life in an English village forty 
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years ago, this common-place young gen- 
tleman, with his somewhat meagre tribu- 
lations and his rather neutral egotism, 
has his proper place in the picture; but 
the author narrates his fortunes with a 
fulness of detail which the reader often 
finds irritating. The reader indeed is 
sometimes tempted to complain of a ten- 
dency which we are at loss exactly to ex- 
press—a tendency to make light of the 
serious elements of the story and to sacri- 
five them to the more trivial ones. Is it 
an unconscious instinct or is it a deliber- 
ate plan? With its abundant and mas- 
sive ingredients ‘* Middlemarch ”’ ought 
sumehow to have depicted a weightier 
drama. Dorothea was altogether too 
superb a hervine to*be wasted ; yet she 
plays a narrower part than the imagina- 
tion of the reader demands, She is of nore 
consequence than the action of which she 
is the nominal centre. Snae marries en- 
thusiastically a man whom she fancies a 
great thinker, and who turns out to be 
but an arid pedant. Here, indeed, is a 
disappointment with much of the dignity 
of tragedy ; but the situation seems to us 
never to expand to its full capacity. Lt is 
analyzed with extraordinary penetration, 
but one may say of it, asof most of the 
situations in the book, that it is treated 
with too much refinement and too little 
breadth. It revolves tuo constantly on 
the same pivot ; it#bounds in fine shader, 
but it lacks, we think, the great dram- 
atic chiaroscuro. Mr. Casaubon, Doro- 
thea’s husband (of whom more anon) 
embittered, on his side, by matrimonial 
disappointment, takes refuge in vain 
jealousy of his wife’s relations with an 
interesting young cousin of his own and 
registers this sentiment in a codicil to 
his will, making the forfeiture of his 
property the penalty of his widow's mar- 
riage with this gentleman. Mr. Casau- 
bon’s death befalls about the middle of 
the story, and from this point to the ciose 
our interest in Dorothea is restricted to 
the question, will she or will not marry 
Will Ladislaw? The question is relative- 
ly trivial and the implied struggle slight- 
ly factitious. The author has depicted 
the strugg!e with a sort of elaborate solem- 
nity which in the interviews related in 
the two last books tends to become almost 
ludicrously excessive. 

The dramatic current stagnates; it 
runs between hero and heroine almost a 
gume of hair-splitting. Our dissatisfac- 
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tion here is provoked in a great measure 
by the insubstantial character of the 
hero. The figure of Will Ladislaw is a 
beautiful attempt, with many finely-com- 
pleted points ; but on the whole it seems 
to us @ failure. It is the only eminent 
failure in the book, and its defects are 
therefure the more striking. It lacks 
sharpness of outline and depth of color ; 
we have not found ourselves believing in 
Ladislaw as we believe in Dorothea, in 
Mary Garth, in Rosamond, in Lydgate, 
in Mr. Brooke and Mr. Casaubon. He is 
meant, indeed, to be a light creature 
(with a large capacity for gravity, for he 
finally gets into Parliament), and a light 
creature certainly should not be heavily 
drawn. ‘The author, who is evidently 
very fond of him, has found for him here 
and there some charming and eloquent 
touches ; but in spite of these he remains 
vague and impalpable to the end. He is, 
we may say, the one figure which a mas- 
culine intellect of the same power as 
George Eliot’s would not have conceived 
with the same complacency; he is, in 
short, roughly speaking, a woman’s man. 
It strikes us as an oddity in the author’s 
scheme that she should ave chosen just 
this figure of Ladislaw as the creature in 
whom Dorothea was to find her spiritual 
compensations. He is really, after all, 
not the ideal foil to Mr. Casaubon which 
her soul must have imperiously demanded, 
und if the author of the ‘‘ Key to all My- 
thologies”’ sinned by lack 6f order, Ladis- 
law tuo has not the concentrated fervor es- 
sential in the man chosen by so nobly 
strenuous a heroine. The impression 
once given that he is a dilettante is never 
properly removed, and there is slender 
poetic justice in Dorothea’s marrying a dil- 
ettante. Weare doubtless less content with 
Ladislaw, on account of the noble, almost 
sculptural, relief of the neighboring 
figure of Lydgate, the real hero of the 
story. It is an illustration of the gener- 
ous scale of the author’s picture and of 
the conscious power of her imagination 
that she has given us a hero and heroine 
of broadly distinct interests—erected, as 
it were, two suns in her firmament, each 
with its independent solarsystem. Lydyate 
is so richly successful a figure that we 
have regretted strongly at moments, for 
immediate interests’ sake, that the cur- 
rent of his fortunes should not mingle 
more freely with the occasionally thin- 
flowing stream of Dorothea’s. Toward 
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the close, these two fine characters are 
brought into momentary contact so effec- 
tively as to suggest a wealth of dramatic 
possibility between them; but if this 
train had been followed we should have lost 
Rosamond Viney—a rare psychological 
study. Lydgute is a really complete por- 
trait of a man, which seems to us high 
praise. It is striking evidence of the 
altogether superior quality of George 
Eliot’s imagination that, though elabor- 
ately represented, Lydgate should be 
treated so little from what we may rough- 
ly (and we trust without offence) call the 
sexual point of view. Perception charged 
with feeling has constantly guided the 
author's hand, and yet her strokes remain 
as firm, her curves as free, her whole 
manner as serenely impersonal, as if, on 
a small scale, she were emulating the 
creative wisdom itself. Several English 
romancers—notably Fielding, Thackeray, 
and Charles Reade—have won great 
praise for their figures of women: but 
they owe it, in reversed conditions, to a 
meaner sort of art, it seems to us, than 
George Eliot has used in the case of Lyd- 
gate; tu an indefinable appeal to mascu- 
line prejudice-—to a sort of titillation of 
the masculine sense of difference. George 
Eliot’s manner is more philosophic—more 
broadly intelligent, and yet her result is 
as concrete or, if you please, as pictur- 
esque. We have no space to dwell on 
Lydgate’s character ; we can but repeat 
that he is a vividly consistent, manly 
figure—powerful, ambitious, ‘sagacious, 
with the maximum rather that the mimi- 
mum of egotism, strenuous, generous, 
fallible, and altogether human. A work 
of the liberal scope of ‘* Middlemarch ’’ 
contains a multitude of artistic intentions, 
some of the finest of which become clear 
only in the meditative after- taste of perusal. 
This is the case with the balanced con- 
trast between the two histories of Lydgate 
and Dorothea. Each is a tale of matri- 
monial infelicity, but the conditions in 
each are so different and the circumstan- 
ces 80 broadly opposed that the mind 
passes from one to the other with that 
supreme sense of the vastness and variety 
of human life, under aspects apparently 
similar, which it belongs only to the 
greatest novels to produce. The most 
perfectly successful passages in the book 
are perhaps those painful fireside scenes 
between Lydgate and his miserable little 
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wife. The author’s rare psychological 
penetration is lavished upon this veritably 
mulish domestic lower. ‘There is nothing 
more powerfully real than these scenes in 
all English fiction, and nothing certainly 
more intelligent. Their impressiveness, 
and (as regards Lydgate) their pathos, is 
deepened by the constaatly low key in 
which they are pitched. It isa tragedy 
based on unpaid butchers’ bills, and the 
urgent need for small economies. The 
author has desired to be strictly real and 
to adhere tu the facts of the common lot, 
and she has given us a powerful version 
of that typical human drama, the strug- 
gles of an ambitious soul with sordid dis- 
appointments and vulgar embarrassments. 
As to her catastrophe we hesitate to pro- 
nounce (fur Lydgate’s ultimate assent to 
his wife’s worldly programme is nothing 
less than a catastrophe). We almost be- 
lieve that some terrific explosion would 
have been more probable than his twenty 
years of smothered aspiration. Rosamond 
deserves almost to rank with Tito in ‘* Ro- 
mola’’ as a study of a gracefully vicious, 
or at least of a practically baleful nature. 
There is one point, however, of which we 
question the consistency. The author 
insists on her instincts of coquetry, which 
seems to us a discordant note. They 
would have made her better or worse— 
lore generous or more reckless; in 
either case more manageable. As it is, 
Rosamond represents, in a measure, the 
fatality of British decorum. 
In reading, we have marked innumera- 
le passages for quotation and comment ; 
but we lack space and the work is so am- 
ple that haif a dozen extracts would be 
an ineffective illustration. There would 
be a great deal to say on the broad array 
of secondary figures, Mr. Casaubon, Mr. 
Brooke, Mr. Bulstrode, Mr. Farebrother, 
Caleb Garth, Mrs. Cadwallader, Celia 
Brooke. Mr. Casaubon is an excellent in- 
vention; as a dusky repoussoir to the lu- 
minous figure of his wife he could not 
have been better imagined. There is in- 
deed something very noble in the way in 
which the author has apprehended his 
character. To depict hollow pretentious- 
ness and mouldy egotism with so little of 
narrow sarcasm and so much of philo- 
sophic sympathy, is to be a rare moralist 
as well as a rare story-teller. The whole 
portrait of Mr. Casaubon has an admira- 
bly sustained greyness of tone in which 
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the shadows are never carried to the vul- 
gar black of coarser artists. Every stroke 
contributes to the unwholesome, helpless- 
ly sinister expression. Here and there 
perhaps (as in his habitual diction), 
there is a hint of exaggeration ; but we 
confess we like fancy to be fanciful. Mr. 
Brooke and Mr. Garth are in their differ- 
ent lines supremely genial creations ; 
they are drawn with the touch of a 
Dickens chastened and intellectualized. 
Mrs. Cadwallader is, in another walk of 
life, a match for Mrs. Poyser, and Celia 
Brooke is as pretty a fool as any of Miss 
Austen’s. Mr. Farebrother and his de- 
lightful ‘* womankind ”’ belong to a large 
group of figures begotten of the super- 
abundance of the author’s creative in- 
stinct. At times they seem to encumber 
the stage and to produce a rather ponder- 
ous mass of dialogue; but they add to 
the reader’s impression of having walked 
in the Middlemarch lanes and listened 
to the Middlemarchaccent. To but one of 
these accessory episodes—that of Mr. Bul- 
strode, with its multiplex ramifications— 
do we take exception. It has a slight- 
ly artificial cast, a melodramatie tinge, 
unfriendly to the richly natural coloring 
of the whole. Bulstrode himself—with 
the history of whose troubled conscience 
the author has taken great pains—is, to 
our sense, too diffusely treated; he never 
grasps the reader’s attention. But the 
touch of genius is never idle or vain. 
The obscure figure of Bulstrode’s comely 
wife emerges at the needful moment, 
under a few light strokes, into the happi- 
est reality. 

All these people, solid and vivid in 
their varying degrees, are members of a 
deeply human little world, the full reflec- 
tion of whose antique image is the great 
merit of these volumes. How bravely 
rounded a little world the author has 
made it—with how dense an atmosphere 
of interests and passions and loves and 
enmities and strivings and failings, and 
how motley a group of great folk and 
small, all after their kind, she has filled 
it, the reader must learn for himself. 
No writer seems to us to have drawn 
from aricher stock of those long-cherished 
msemories which one’s later philosophy 
makes doubly tender. ‘There are few 
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figures in the book which do not seem to 
have grown mellow in the author’s mind. 
English readers may fancy they enjoy the 
** atmosphere ” of ** Middlemarch ;"’ but 
we maintain that to relish itsinner essence 
we must—for reasons too numerous to 
detail—be an American. ‘The author 
has commissioned herself to be real, her 
native tendency being that of an idealist, 
and the intellectual result is a very fer- 
tilizing mixture. The constant presence 
of thought, of generalizing instinct, of 
brain, in a word, behind her observation, 
gives the latter its great value and her 
whole manner its high superiornty. It 
denotes a mind in which imagination is 
illumined by faculties rarely found in 
fellowship with it. In this respect—in 
that broad reach of vision which would 
make the worthy historian of solemn fact 
as well as wanton fiction—George Eliot 
seems to us among English romancers to 
stand alone. Fielding approaches her, 
but to our mind, she surpasses Fielding. 
Fielding was didactic—the authot of ‘* Mid- 
dlemurch ”’ is really philosophic. These 
great qualities imply corresponding per- 
ils. The first is the loss of simplicity. 
George Eliot lost hers some time since ; 
it lies buried (in a splendid mausoleum) 
in ‘* Romola.’’ Many of the discursive por- 
tions of ‘*Middlemarch ”’ are, as we may 
say, too clever by half. The author wishes 
to say too many things, and to say them 
too well ; to recommend herself to a scien- 
tific audience. Her style, rich and flexible 
as it is, is‘apt to betray her on these tran- 
scendental flights ; we find, in our copy,a 
dozen passages marked ‘‘obscure.”’ *‘ Silas 
Marner ”’ has a delightful tinge of Gold- 
smith—we may almost call it: ‘*‘ Middle- 
marah”’ is too often an echo of Messrs. 
Darwin and I{uxley. In spite of these 
faults—which it seems graceless to indi- 
cate with this crude rapidity—it remains 
a very splendid performance. It sets a 
limit, we think, to the development of 
the old-fashioned English novel. Its dif- 
fuseness, on which we have touched, 
makes it too copious a dose of pure fic- 
tion. If we write novels so, how shall 
we write History? But it is nevertheless 
a contribution of the first importance to 
the rich imaginative department of our 
literature. 
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PROFESSIONAL METAPHORS. 

Lorp Bacon says, *‘ Every man is a 
debtor to his profession,’’? and most men 
show their obligation to their peculiar 
calling by clothing their thoughts in tech- 
nical language. 

There's nothing like leather, says the 
shoemaker, and in every station of society 
we find the same appreciation of one’s 
specialty. Every person who writes a 
book thinks his subject the most engross- 
ing. 

‘* Have you read my ‘ Commentary on 
the Book of Job’?”’ said Dr. Orton to a 
friend. 

** | have looked into it a little.”’ 

‘Is that the way you treat a book that 
has cost me years of severe labor? ”’ 

** Because you have deemed it your 
duty to spend years in writing a book, | 
dv not consider it mine to spend an equal 
time in reading it.” 

This frank and fearless reply is quite 
excusable, as the worthy Doctor’s exe- 
gesis filled five folio volumes. 

Every reformer thinks his field of labor 
or his theme a matter of vital importance 
to the community ; in fact, this feeling is 
universal, from diplomatist to dressmak- 
er. Johnson met a fellow in an ale-house 
who always called himself ‘the great 
Twalmly, inventor of the flood-gate iron 
for smoothing linen.’’ This intense in- 
terest often merges in the idea of posses- 
sion. ‘ L’état, c’est moi,’’ said Louis 
XIV., snapping his whip upon his boot. 
With spiritual rulers it is the same, 
Many a good pastor regards his flock as 
much his property as does the farmer his 
sheep grazing on the hillside. Authority 
ever a number is apt to give undue prom- 
inence to that little word meum. Patriot- 
ism is often this and nothing more. The 
late Lord Lytton exemplifies this when 
he tells us that the Englishman exults 
that so great a country belongs to him- 
self. 

** Tt is my wife whom you shall not in- 
sult; it is my house that you shall not en- 
ter; and by a species of ultra-mundane 
appropriation, it is my God whom you 
shall not blaspheme.” 


Earnest devotion to one occupation col- 
ors language to such a degree that we can 
say of many a one, as of Peter of old, 
** Thy speech bewrayeth thee.’’ The hu- 
man wind is so constituted that it excels 
in enly one thing. Universal geniuses 
like Aristotle, Humboldt, and Goethe are 
the rare exceptions. Hence the tendency 
to run in grooves or narrow ruts, and the 
subject nearest the heart naturally mounts 
to the lips. In social gatherings of profes- 
siunal men the conversation inevitably 
smacks of the shop. Ministers chuckle 
over the sharp sallies of their clerical 
brethren, lawyers retail the repartees of 
the bar, and doctors, who are proverbially 
an aneedotical class of men, draw their 
side-splitting stories from curious scenes 
of sick-room or dissecting table. Old 
graduates when they meet talk with re- 
newed youth of college scrapes and esca- 
pades ; teachers, from the monotony of 
their lives, often get so deep into the rut 
that they can’t look over it into the big, 
busy world, and are in danger of becom- 
ing pedantic prosers. 

Shakespeare, Scott, Shenstone, Gold- 
smith, Dickens, and Irving have all car- 
icatured this peculiarity of the peda- 
gogue ; and Holofernes, Dominie Samp- 
son, and Ichabod Crane are doubtless but 
highly colored photographs of really ex- 
isting characters. 

The professional robber even, when 
talking with his pal, uses a series of slang 
phrases that constitute a dialect ; and by a 
strange association of ideas I am remind- 
ed of the jargon of the Gold Room and the 
patois of the Wall street broker—an unin- 
telligible Babel to those outside the ring. 
This is true of every class in life to a 
greater or less degree, and a collection of 
these similes may be amusing. During 
the late rebellion many people were raised 
from humble positions to places of impor- 
tant trust. A stage driver of fine person- 
al appearance became a paymaster. He 
was extremely reticent, and the officers of 
the regiment were puzzled to find out his 
social position. He was at last invited to 
mess with them, and the surgeon, happen- 
ing to know a distinguished gentleman of 
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the town from whence he came, attempt- 
ed to draw out their new acquaintance by 
discoursing on thisindividual. After lis- 
tening to the high commendation of his 
townsman, his only but very significant 
remark was: ‘* Yes, sir, he’s a smooth- 
rolling coach."? No more need of mental 
corkscrews ; the secret was out. 

An innkeeper once, speaking of a neigh- 
bor whom he seemed not to esteem very 
highly, remarked : ‘* He won’t bear much 
of a bead anyhow.’’ The bead that rose 
to the surface of the liquor in the decan- 
ters used to be considered a test of its 
strength. IL have heard elderly people 
say that workiwen were accustomed to test 
their rations of rum by shaking the bot- 
tle to see if it would bear a bead. When 
watered, this was wanting. And a man 
who had been for years in California dur- 
ing the mining excitement, thus described 
a shiftless, ne’er-do-weel companion: 
** I’ve panned hii out over and over again, 
but can’t find any color.”’ 

A banker signed his letters to his 
friends ** Yours at sight,’’ and a lawyer 
advised a young man to close his billet- 
doux to Araminta with the words ‘* Yours 
without prejudice,” thereby avoiding the 
annoyance of a breach of promise suit. 
It is reported of Lord John Russell that 
in the multiplicity of his parliamentary 
duties he would forget the names of his 
children, and refer to them under the 
heads of Schedule A and Schedule B, ete. 
I knew an apothecary who put a leaf in 
his hat at a large party just as ‘¢ a symp- 
tom’ by which he might recover it. 

The sailor must not be omitted, for his 
use of nautical metaphors is proverbial ; 
indeed, he would find it hard to talk in 
any other way. I remember one verse of 
a poem called ‘* The Sailor Ashore.’? He 
sees & man covering a roof with tin, and 
the mirth of the jolly tar is roused : 

“ Shipmate ahoy !” the sailor cried ; 
“tt makes a fellow grin 

To see you copper- bottoming 
Your upper decks with tin.” 


** Can't we ride too?’’ said some rogu- 


ish fellows to a sailor who in his delight 
at getting on land again had hired a 
handsome carriage for a drive solus. 
** As many as wants to can crowd into the 
hold, but I rides on deck.’’ was the good- 
natured reply 

Terrible jokes have been made about 
mothers-in-law, but who ever heard any- 
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thing worse than the project of the veter- 
inary surgeon to fuunder his by dancing 
with her until she was thoroughly heated, 
and then giving herall the iced lemonade 
she could drink ! 

But I have saved the most remarkable 
metaphor for a climax. In some newly 
settled western territory, from which the 
boy wrote to his father to come right out 
and join him, ‘* because almighty mean 
men get office here,’’ a jockey was promot- 
ed to a judgeship, and on the occasion of 
his taking his seat made the following ad- 
dress to the jury: ‘‘ If this court know 
her duty, and she thinks she do, justice 
will walk over this track head and tail 
up ! ” 

Dickens, who was always true to na- 
ture, often used professional metaphors 
with great effect. What can come in het- 
ter just here than old Weller’s announce- 
ment to Sam of the sudden demise of bis 
mother-in-law : 

Her veels wos immediately greased and every- 
think done to set her agoin as could be inwented. 
Your farther had hopes as she vould have vorked 
round as usual, but just as she wos a turnin the 
corner, my boy, she took the wrong road and 
vent down hill vith a welocity you never see, 
and notvithstandin that the drag wos put on 
drectly by the medikel man, it wornt of no use 
at all, for she paid the last pike at twenty min- 
utes afore six yesterday evenin, havin done the 
journey wery much under the reglar time. 


The enthusiasm for one’s particular 
pursuit, which leads to this technical use 
of words, is commented upon by Sir Phil- 
ip Sidney in his ‘* Defence of Poesie.’’ 
When learning horsemanship at the Em- 
peror’s court, his teacher, an esquire of 
the stable, ‘* exercised his speech in praise 
of his faculty. He said ‘soldiers were 
the noblest of mankind, and horsemen 
were the noblest soldiers. He said they 
were the masters of war and the orna- 
ments of peace; speedy goers and strong 
abiders; triumphers both in camp and 
courts; nay, to so unbelieved a point he 
proceeded, as that no earthly thing bred 
so much wonder to a prince as to be a 
good horseman ; skill in government was 
but pedanteria in comparison. Then 
would he add certain praises by telling 
what a peerless beast the horse was; the 
only serviceable courtier without flattery ; 
the beast of most beauty, faithfulness, 
and courage ; and such more, that if I had 
not been a piece of a logician before | 
came to him, I think he would have per 
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suaded me to have wished myself a horse. 
But thus much, with his no few words, he 
drove into me: that self-love is better 
than any gilding to make that seem gor- 
geous wherein ourselves are parties.”’ 

It is a terrible come-down, but speak- 
ing of horses, you should hear the in- 
imitable vender of the cough lozenge 
on the Jersey ferry-boat pouring forth 
unqualified praise of that nauseous 
mixture of ipecac, cubebs, and licorice, 
moistened with molasses, with an enthu- 
siasm fully eyual to Sidney’s squire. 
** Here’s your regular Hit a Hoss, the 
only sure remedy for coughs, colds, bron- 
chitis, hoarseness, soreness of the throat 
andlungs. Samples free. Public speakers 
can’t get along without ‘em; the favorite 
singers of the day always keep one in 
their mouth; invaluable to ministers. 
Samples free. Ladies and gentlemen are 
very likely to take severe colds at this 
season of the year, which if neglected will 
ran into consumption. The weather is 
very changeable. You may be sowing 
the seeds of a lasting disense by not tak- 
ing a box. Babies cry for’em. Contains 
nothing injurious to the youngest infant. 
Fifteen cents a box, two boxes for twenty- 
five cents,’’ and so on, till you are led to 
eonclude that if you should take the 
whole lot you would get it, like the sam- 
ple, entirely free. 

But L am straying from the subject of 
metaphors. Some persons have shown 
their professional habits an articulo mor- 
tis, in a way that is very touching. 

Baron Tenterden, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, who died in 1832, seemed 
at the moment of dying to be writing with 
his finger on his pillow. His last words 
were: * Gentlemen of the jury, you may 
retire.’’ The celebrated Alexander Adam, 
so long a teacher in Edinburgh, died in 
his school. His last words were: * It 
grows dark, boys; it is time to dismiss the 
school.’’ ‘ 

There has been a deal of professional 
poetry written as a burlesque on this idi 
osyncrasy. Dr. Holmes, for instance, has 
given us 


EVENING. 
BY A TAILOR. 
Day hath put on his jacket, and around 
His burning bosom buttoned it with stars, 
Here will I lay me on the velvet grass 
That is like padding to earth’s meagre ribs, 
And hold communion with the things about me, 
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Ah me ! how lovely is the golden braid 
That binds the skirt of night’s descending robe ! 
The thin leaves quivering on their silken 
threads 

Do make a music like to rustling satin, 
As the light breezes smooth their downy nap. 

° ° ° . ° . . 
It is a joy to straighten out one’s limbs 
And leap elastic from the level counter, 
Leaving the petty grievances of earth, 
The breaking thread, the din of clashing shears, 
And all the needles that do wound the spirit. 

° e ° e ° - lean feel 

With all around me ; I can hail the flowers 
That sprig earth’s mantle ; and yon quiet bird 
That rides the stream is to me as a brother. 
The vulgar know not all the hidden pockets 
Where nature stows away her loveliness. 


We owe several capital hits of this 
kind to anonymous contributors to 
** Punch.” 

One gives us 


LINES WRITTEN AFTER A BATTLE, 


BY AN ASSISTANT SURGEON OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH NANKEENS. 

Stiff are the warrior’s muscles, 
Congealed, alas ! his chyle ; 

No more in hostile tussles 
Will he excite his bile, 

Dry is the epi:lermis, 
A vein no longer bleeds, 

And the communis vermis 
Upon the warrior feeds. 


Compressed, alas ! the thorax 
That throbbed with joy or pain ; 
Not e’en a dose of borax 
Could make it throb again. 
Dried up the warrior’s throat is, 
All shattered, too, his head ; 
Still is the epiglottis— 
The warrior is dead, 


Here is what an anatomist wrote to his 
Dulcinea : 


I list as thy heart and ascending aorta 
Their volumes of vaivular harmony pour ; 
And my soul from that muscular music has 
caught a 
New life ’mid its anatomical-lore. 


O, rare is the sound when thy ventricles throb 
In a systolic symphony measured and slow, 
Whiie the auricles answer with rhythmical sob, 
As they murmur a melody wondrously low |! 


O, thy cornea, love, has the radiant licht 
Of the sparkle that laughs in the icicle’s sheen; 
And thy crystalline lens, like a diamond bright, 
Through the quivering frame of thine iris isa 
seen ! 


And thy retina, spreading its lustre of pearl, 
Like the far-away nebula, distantly gleams 
From a vault of black cellular mirrors that burl 
From their hexagon angles the silvery beams, 
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Ah, the flash of those orbs is enslaving me stull, 
As they roll ‘neath the palpabre, dimly trans- 
lucent, 
Obeying in silence the magical will 
Of the oculo motor—pathetic—abducent, 


O, sweet is thy voice, as it sighingly swells 
From the daintily quivering chord vocales, 
Or rings in clear tones through the echoing cells 
Of the antrum, the ethmoid, and sinus fronta- 

lis ! 


Another gives the frantic appeal of 


THE PHRENOLOGIST TO HIS MISTRESS. 
Though barely developed my organ of order, 
» And though I possess my destructiveness 
small, 
On suicide, dearest, you'll force me to border, 
If thus you are deaf to my vehement call, 


For thee veneration is daily extending, 
On a head that for want of it once was quite 
flat. 
If thus with my passion I find you contending, 
My organs will swell till they’ve knocked off 
my hat, 


I'll fly to Deville, and a cast of my forehead 
I’1l send unto thee ; then upon thee I'll call, 
Rejection—alas ! to the lover how horrid ; 
When ’tis passion that spurs him, ’tis bitter ag 
gall, 


The mental state of that poor wretch 
can best be judged by the last line. Re- 
flect that Spurzheim and Gall were the 
founders of phrenology, and then look at 
that effurt once more. Reason was even 
then tottering on its throne, and in Bed- 
lam his crazed brain poured forth this 
erratic ditty : 


O lady, wake ! the azure moon 
Is rippling in the verdant skies, 
The ow! is warbling his soft tune, 
Awaiting but thy snowy eyes. 
The joys of future years are past, 
To-morrow’s hopes have fled away ; 
Still let us love, and e’en at last 
We shall be happy yesterday. 


The early beam of rosy night 
Drives off the ebon morn afur, 
While through the murmur of the light 
The huntsman winds his mad guitar. 
Then, lady, wake! my brigantine 
Pants, neighs, and prances to be free, 
Till the creation I am thine ; 
To some rich desert fly with me. 


Next, a lawyer with 


LINES TO BESSY, 
My head is like a title-deed, 
Or abstract of the same, 
Wherein, my Bessy, thou may’st read 
Thine own long-cherished name. 


Bay, Bessy, dearest, if you will 
Accept me as a lover, 

Must true affection file a bill 

The secret to discover ? 
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Is it my income’s small amount 
That leads to hesitation ? 

Refer the question of account 
To Cupid’s arbitration. 


One would hardly look for the flowers 
of poesy among dry, musty mortgages, 
pleas, and parchments ; but here are some 
verses on the return of spring, not a novel 
subject, but treated in a novel way, 
which were manufactured in a lawyer's 
office : 





Whereas, on certain boughs and sprays, 
Now divers birds are heard to sing. 

And sundry flowers their heads upraise, 
Hail to the return of Spring ! 


The songs of those said birds arouse 
The memory of our youthful hours, 

As green as those said sprays and boughs, 
As fresh and sweet as those said flowers. 


The birds aforesaid, happy pairs, 
Love ’mid the aforesaid boughs enshrines 
In freehold nests ; themselves, their heirs, 
Aduinistrators, and assigns, 


O busiest term of Cupid’s court ! 
Where tender plaintiffs actions bring, 
Season of frolic and of sport ! 
Hail, as aforesaid, coming Spring ! 


I have reserved the best for the close. 


THE CHEMIST TO HIS LOVE. 


I love thee, Mary, and thou lovest me. 

Our mutual flame is like th’ affinity 

That doth exist between two simple bodies: 

I am potassium to thine oxygen. 

O would that I, my Mary, were an acid, 

A living acid—thou an alkali 

Endowed with human sense—that, brought to- 
gether, 

We both might coalesce into one salt, 

One homogeneous crystal. O that thou 

Wert carbon, and myself were hydrogen ; 

We would unite to form olefiant gas, 

Or common coal, or naphtha. Would to heaven 

That I were phosphorus, and thou wert lime; 

And we of lime composed a phosphuret, 

I'd be content to be sulphuric acid. 

So that thou might be soda; in that case 

We should be Glauber’s salt. Wert thou mag- 
nesia 

Instead, we’d form that’s named from Epsom. 

Couldst thowpotassa be, I aqua fortis, 

Our happy union should that compound form, 

Nitrate of potash—otherwise saltpetre. 

And thus our several natures sweetly blent, 

We'd live and love together until death 

Should decompose the fleshly tertium qui', 

Leaving our souls to all eternity 

Amalgamated. Sweet, thy name is Briggs, 

And mine is Johnson : wherefore should not we 

Agree to form a Johnsonate of Briggs ? 

We will. The day, the happy day is nigh, 

When Johnson shall with beauteous Briggs 
combine. 



















Kate A. Sanporn, 
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— AN article has recently appeared in 
the ‘* Cornhill Magazine,”’ giving account 
of what an author calls ‘‘ American So- 
ciety.’’ The description is amusing, and 
gives a very fair idea of the freedom which 
prevails in American life—of the anoma- 
lous or at least novel position oceapied by 
** girls,’’ of the ease of the relations be- 
tween girlsand their fathers and mothers ; 
between girls and their friends of the op- 
posite sex—and of many curious customs 
which the writer of the article discovered, 
as any traveller may, whatever be his 
nationality, if he will keep his eyes open. 
We must confess that one or two of his 
discoveries are as new to us as they were 
to him; we never heard, for example, any 


American girl call a gentleman her “‘ walk-, 


ing stick,’’ but we have secured assurance 
of the most positive kind from competent 
authority that such a designation is actu- 
ally in use, and the article is in the main 
written with such obvious desire to repre- 
sent things as they actually are, that we 
are quite willing to take on faith state- 
ments that seem a little doubtful. There 
are, however, two fundamental errors in 
the ** Cornhill’s ’’ method of discussing the 
subject, which deserve some attention be- 
cause they doa great deal to spoil the ef- 
fect of the whole, and they are errors into 
which almost every foreigner who comes 
over to observe us inevitably falls. The 
first of these mistakes is that they always 
come over here with a tradition behind 
them that there is in every country some 
body of men and women clothed with au- 
thority to legislate on social subjects, who 
have the key to the sacred mystery of savoir 
faire, who may make rules, affix to them 
penalties and rewards, admit new mem- 
bers, expel the unworthy, and:act as a 
final court of social appeal. There is such 
a body in England, in France, in Ger- 
many, therefure there must be some 
such a body in America; and the foreign 
observer is sure to think that if he can 
find and study the rules and decrees it 
promulgates, he will understand Ameri- 
can ** Society.” ‘The other mistake is that 
which arises from the belief in what might 
be called the fixity of national character- 





istics. That an Englishman wil! under 
given social circumstances do certain 
things, that a Frenchman or a German 
will under the same circumstances do 
things widely different, for no other rea- 
son than that French human nature is 
totally different from German and again 
from English human nature—these are 
positions which are axioms to Europeans, 
and because they are axioms in Europe, 
it seems only reasonable that they should 
be axioms here. That there may be a 
country in which there is no fixed typical 
** Society,”’ and no fixed national type, is 
difficult for a European to believe; and 
yet such a country does really exist. 


— Or course that there is plenty of 
society in America none would be foolish 
enough to deny. The girl who grows up 
** goes out,’ as a matter of course; the 
man who reaches the age of sixteen is 
very likely to go to dancing classes, and 
two years later to balls. But there is no 
social code, except such as is imported 
from Europe, and when you say ‘ im- 
ported from Europe,’’ you don’t mean 
from any one country, but some customs 
from England, some from France, some 
from Germany, some new, some old, 
some bad, some good, soine destined to 
survive, some to perish. It is in fact with 
social ideas in this country as it is with 
everything else, intellectual, moral, and 
physical—except such manufactured pro- 
ducts as we think it necessary to exclude 
by a tariff—everything and everybody is 
allowed to come and maintain himself, or 
herself, or itself, if enough can be found to 
live on. All ideas, principles, thoughts, 
feelings, processes, and traditions that 
have ever made their appearance in the 
world find in the United State a common 
field in which the struggle for existence 
results in the survival of the fittest. Noth- 
ing is settled, nothing is fixed. There are 
no decisions which are final. There are 
no laws or code of the levitical kind. A 
generai sense of social obligation of course 
exists. It would be impossible for a gen- 
tleman who wished to cut a figure in the 
society of New York or Boston, to make a 
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habit of ‘* drawing a bead ” on his host- 
ess whenever anything went wrong in the 
cotillon, or of picking the pockets of his 
fellow-guests; it would be out of the 
question for a waiter to sit down to table 
with the company, or for the ladies at a 
formal dinner party to remain with the 
gentlemen after the hostess had gone into 
the parlor. Within these rather broad 
limits, however, there is such an amount 
of freedom as to render it an impossibility 
to say where the true lines are. For ex- 
ample, you receive an invitation, stating 
that ‘‘ Mrs. Smith will be happy to see 
Mr. Jones on such a day at such an hour 
—Kettledrum.”” What are you to do? 
* Kettledrum ”’ is obviously a foreign 
importation ; but what does it mean? is 
it authorized? if so, by whom? Does it 
signify that no answer is required? or 
does it refer to the character of the en- 
tertainment? It would be quite safe to 
say that six months ago not one person 
out of a hundred in New York would have 
been able to answer these questions, and 
that the word and the entertainment to- 
gether were imported as a mere whim. 
It is very common for any one who is to 
dance the German to send flowers to his 
partner, but there is no necessity in the 
matter. It is good manners to talk to 
your host and hostess at a party as well 
as to their guests, but the duty may be 
very easily shirked if you choose. It is 
not a universal practice fur girls to carry 
on correspondence with unmarried men, 
but girls who like to do it may, unless 
perhaps their families have “ European 
notions,’ in which case they may not. 
Girls may go out walking, riding, driving, 
or skating with young men; but they may 
refuse if they choose, and make a habit of 
never going anywhere without a chaperon. 


— Ir is absurd in sach a society as ours 
to talk of what is allowed, what is per- 
mitted, what is de rigueur, and what is 
not. The idea of the necessity of social 
ordinances, and the machinery for their 
application is derived from a familiarity 
with fixed states of society, in which for 
generations the means of social amuse- 
ment have been concentrated in the same 
or nearly the same hands. But we have 
adopted change as the basis of existence, 
in this as in every other branch of life. 
From another point of view the matter is 
still clearer. When a girl ‘‘ comes out ”’ 
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with us, or a man begins to go out, the 
amusement to which they are chiefly con- 
fined is dancing, and it is the dancing to- 
gether of girls and boys between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-two which really 
constitutes what foreigners hear of, when 
they get their information about ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Society.”’ After that they in almost 
all cases marry and settle down to work, 
in the case of the girls who remain un- 
married retire from the field, reconcile 
themselves to a single life, or take, in the 
case of a*few of the bolder ones, to some 
occupation. But meantime a new gener- 
ation has entered the field. New fresh- 
men and freshmen’s sisters are dancing 
the German together; the older set has 
disappeared. ‘There are a few, a very few 
of both sexes who wearily keep it up for a 
few years longer with much tribulation 
and difficulty. But they are few, and are 
beginning to have gloomy thoughts about 
the vanity of earthly affairs. They, too, 
will soon marry or retire. With this 
kaleidoscopic movement going on, social 
existence cannot produce a ‘* Society.’’ + 


— A curriovs account, of the truth of 
which we do not vouch, is given of an ac- 
cidental meeting which took place in a 
Chinese seaport some twenty years ago. 
The English minister was one day walk- 
ing in the streets, when he became aware 
of an old man who was approaching, ap- 
parently with the intention of addressing 
him. He was dressed in Chinese cos- 
tume, but he spoke in French ; he asked 
the minister when the next boat sailed 
for France. The minister told him the 
day, and took the opportunity of express- 
ing his surprise. The stranger explained 
that he was a Frenchman, that in his 
early youth he kad come to China as a 
missionary, that he had lived meantime 
in the interior, and that as the ed of his 
life was approaching he was now going 
home to die. He then began to ask for 
news about France, and in his first ques- 
tion mentioned ‘‘ the King.’? The Eng- 
lishman asked him what king he meant. 
The name of the king was Louis—the six- 
teenth of that name—who was on the 
throne when the missionary had left his 
native country. Since then he had heard 
nothing of France; he had lived among 
the Chinese in the interior, adopted their 
customs, their dress, their way of life, 
that he might obtain more influence over 
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their minds and the more easily convert 
them to his faith. No news had reached 
him from Europe since 1787, or there- 
abouts. The English minister gave him 
a rapid account of the events which had 
taken place since that time; told him of 
the revolution of 1789, the execution of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, the 
government of the Directory, the rise of 
Napoleon, his fall and exile, the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, the return of Napo- 
leon, and the Hundred Days; the second 
restoration of. the Bourbons, the revolu- 
tion of 1839, the abdication of Charles 
X., the coronation of Louis Philippe ; his 
abdication ; the proclamation of the Re- 
public of 1948, the coup d'état, and the 
second empire. The Frenchman listened, 
first in amazement then in grief. France 
was changed indeed ; it was no longer his 
country. He gave up his plan, and died, 
as he had lived, an exile. The story, 
whether true or not, brings vividly before 
the mind the enormous width in feeling, 
in sentiment, and in opinion, of the chasm 
which separates our age from: an age 
which was in reality and sober fact only 
that of our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. 


— Ir is not merely that our grandfathers 
and grandmothers travelled by mail coach 
while we travel by steam, or that they 
wrote by mail while we write by electrici- 
ty, or that they had no sewing-machines 
or spectrum analysis or grain elevators, 
or that they knew more Latin and Greek, 
and less about the world that they lived 
in, or that they lived under kings and 
prices, while we live under presidents, 
senatorial caucuses, constitutional mon- 
archs, emperors, or plébiscites. The dif- 
ference is far more radical and internal, 
and really makes the gap between the 
**modern man” and his immediate for- 
bears far wider than the amount of time 
which has elapsed would seem to justify. 
We really live on the borders of a new 
world. We feel that we are ignorant ot 
it—that we know neither what happiness 
nor what misery it has in store for us. 
All that we know is that it is our world, 
and that we have irrevocably parted from 
the past. To be sure there are not want- 
ing good and great men who have that 
love fur the past which in a period of ug- 
liness and tumult is a natural growth of 
the love for the beautiful (or perhaps we 
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ought to say a morbidly excessive growth, 
for a moderate amount of it at other 
times is natural enough), who try to 
persuade us that the past is not irrevoca- 
ble. One of them assures us that it is the 
duty of man to abandon machines and 
deny political economy. Another has 
persuaded himself that on the whole the 
perpetuation of slavery is not so bad a 
thing as the perpetuation of the modern 
movement. Another attempts to connect 
this unhappy age with the past by the re- 
habilitation of forgotten schools of art. 
But we do not believe or listen to them in 
these extravagances. The real good that 
any are able to extract from the past—and 
no one but an incompetent critic can 
doubt that Ruskin and Carlyle and their 
followers have extracted much good from 
the past—we are willing enough nowa- 
days to receive; but it must, to begin 
with, be admitted that it is the past, not 
for the sake of the past, but for the sake 
of the future. The contrast between mod- 
ern life and the old régime is brought into 
striking relief when we compare the mo- 
bility of modern opinion with the rigidity 
of opinion even down to the time of the 
generation now on the stage. This com- 
parison has often been made, but in a 
general way specific comparisons have 
never been instituted, and are, indeed, al- 
most impossible. You cannot compare 
the rapidity with which an idea takes pos- 
session of people in our age and country 
with the rapidity with which a different 
idea takes possession of a different people 
in a different country and age, in any 
mathematical way. You cannot com- 
pare, for example, the rapid rise and pro- 
gress of Mormonism or Babism in this 
country with the rise and progress of 
Christianity in Europe; nor the spread of 
Positivism with that of the Mohamme- 
dan religion in the middle ages. Still, 
guesses and inferences may be made, and 
we cannot help believing that proper 
guesses and inferences will lead us to the 
conclusion that what might be called the 
rate of mobility in intellectual matters 
(perhaps it will be called so when the 
world has grown really scientific) is be- 
coming so high that any French mis 
sionary who has lived in the interior of 
China for seventy years or so, would do 
weil to remain where he may be, for the 
world to which he returns is pretty sure 
not to be the world he left behind. Look 
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into a modern cyclopsedia under the head 
** Pre-Raphaelite,”’ and you will find that 
the name is applied to a ‘‘ school of art ”” 
founded within twenty-five years, by Hol- 
man Hunt, Millais, and Rosetti, and we 
know, without any cyclopsedia, that this 
school sprang up in opposition to every 
revised idea, was fairly ridiculed by criti- 
cism, suffered positive persecution, and 
was fur several years denied even the 
right to the name of art. Yet to-day it is 
nut merely recognized and admitted to 
have certain claims to attention, it is with 
not a few cultivated people the fashion, 
and even those who care nothing fur it as 
school, have been so affected by its princi- 
ples that you cannot to-day take up an il- 
lustrated paper or magazine without find- 
ing in every cut some trace of its in- 
fluence. 


— In the year 1850 it would be safe to 
say, that not six human beings of either 
sex, in England or America, had heard of 
‘* minority representation.’”?” When its 
principles were first explained in England 
they were received with derision, and men 
who had the reputation of statesmen con- 
sidered it a good joke to represent the 
‘scheme as unintelligible. After it had 
been discussed without much result in 
England, for a few years, it was discov- 
ered that ‘‘ minority representation ’’ had 
been in operation in Denmark for some 
time, that it had in fact been discovered 
by a Dane, and that no difficulty had been 
found in that country either in under- 
standing or applying it. A hundred 
years ago what effect would such a dis- 
covery have had in England, or indeed in 
any other European country? Probably 
none. ‘To-day, however, the condition of 
the public mind is so different that the 
system was almost immediately introduc- 
ed both in England and the United States, 
and after a struggle for existence of some 
thirty years, the principle on which mi- 
‘nority representation is founded, is adopt- 
ed in the election of members of the legis- 
lature in Denmark, in the ‘‘ three-corner- 
ed*’ constituencies in England, in the 
nomination of overseers at Cambridge in 
this cguntry, and, most strangely of all, 
in the election of representatives in the 
State of Illinois. In the year 1850 the 
scientific centre of the world, as well as the 
centre of culture, was France. Students 
who went to Europe to complete their ed- 
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ueation, went to France. People who wish- 
ed to learn a cultivated language learned 
French. The belief was growing, and of 
course its growth was willingly cultivated 
by the French themselves, that for science 
and art France was the country of the fu- 
ture. To-day it is universally admitted, 
even by the French themselves, that so far 
as science gues, the centre of the world is 
Germany. It is from Germany that the 
latest discoveries come; it is to Germany 
that the best pupils go. As for art, 
there are skeptics base enough even to 
doubt the merits of ‘‘ modern French *’ 
painting, and Frenchmen who will tell 
you that the French stage is not what it 
was ; while enthusiasts on the other side 
will assure you that there is a fine mod- 
ern German school of painting, that the 
German stage is the best in the world, and 
that the only thing left to France, either 
in science or art, is the possession of a 
good school of vocal music—and that was 
imported from Italy. Exactly how much 
of this is true it is not necessary now to 
consider, but this much is certain, that 
the centre of scientific thought has shift- 
ed its position from France to Germany 
within twenty-five years. The rapid- 
ity of the rate is perhaps better shown 
in the art of war than anywhere else. 
Twenty-five years ago war was carried on 
at sea with large wooden ships, mounting 
a great number of small guns; on land 
by bodies of men in thin ranks armed 
with pieces of short range, from fortifica- 
tions of stone, mounting small pieces, or 
hand to hand encounters with bayonet or 
by cavalry charges. Nota single one of 
these methods but has disappeared. Iron 
ships, carrying a very small armament of 
huge guns, have taken the place of the 
old navies. Arms of precision have taken 
the place of the old-fashioned musket ; 
earthworks, mounting monster guns, have 
supplanted stone fortifications; cavalry 
and bayonet charges have disappeared, 
and battles are decided by movements of 
skirmishers. Already, too, a counter rey- 
olution is threatened, and it is beginning 
to be asked whether the modern iron-clad 
ship and huge gun system is not a mis- 
take, and whether a return to swift wood- 
en vessels is not a necessity. These in- 
stances might be indefinitely multiplied. 
They exhibit how change is the basis of 
the new life as conservatism was the ba 
sis of the old. 











